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NEW MODEL PATENT 
H.M. COVERNMENT. 


PRISM BINOCULAR. 








TELESCOPES FOR LAND AND SEA. =] =] 


Used by Naval and Military Officers and 
Yachtsmen in all parts of the World, 


FIELD AND MARINE CLASSES. 


Cannot be excelled for brillianey of defini- 


tion. Prices low. Inspection invited. 
PHOTOCRAPHIC CAMERAS, 
And Apparatus. Complete Outfits for every 
purpose. Quality guaranteed. 





CATALUCUES, FREE BY POST, 
The power of a Tele- Of Lenses, Cameras, Field Glassec. Tele- Highest awards at all 


scopes, Surveying and Drawing Instruments, Great International 


scope inthe Compass of 1 
I E Spectacles and Eyeglasses, &c. 


an Opera Glass. Exhibitions. 


ROSS, Ltd., Manufacturing Opticians, 


111, New Bond Street, London, W., 
31, COCKSPUR STREET, CHARING CROSS, S.W. 
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1876. Lieutenant JOHN F.G. Ross or BLADENSBURG, £.5.c., Coldstream Guards. 


1877. No Medal Awarded. 
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1878. Captain Emitius Cayton, /.s.c., Royal Artillery. 


1879. Captain the Hon. Epmunp R. FREMANTLE, C.B., C.M.G., A.D.C., R.N. 


1880. Captain J. K. Trotrer, /.s.c., Royal Artillery. 
1881. Captain LINDESAY BrINE, R.N. 
1882. No Medal Awarded. 
1883. Captain CHARLES JOHNSTONE, R.N. 
1884. Captain G. F. Browne, /.s.c. Northamptonshire Regiment. 
1885. Lieutenant FREDERICK C. D. STURDEE, R.N. 

Captain C. E. Cat LweE Lt, #.s.c., Royal Artillery. 
1887. No Medal Awarded. 
1888. Captain J. F. DANIELL, /.s.c., R.M.L.I. (Military Medal). 
1889. Capta.1 Henry F. CLEVELAND, R.N. 
1890. Captain G. E. Benson, /.s.c., Royal Artillery. 
2891. ‘Captain Rorert W. Craicig, R.N. 
1892. Lt.-Colonel J. FARQUHARSON, C.B., ~.5.¢., Royal Engineers. 
18y3. Commander F. C. D. StcrpdeEg, R.N. 

“Major F. B. Etmsiigz, Koval Artillery. 

mmeander J. HOnNER, R.N. 


18386. 


tain G. F. Friiison, /.s.c., The Queen’s (Royal West Surrey 


giment). 
mander GrorcE A. BALLARD, R.N. 
WW Purr Reval Engineers. 
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THE STEREOSCOPIG COMPANY'S 
SANDERSON CAMERA. 


FOR HAND OR STAND. 





LIGHT AND COMPACT. 


PERFECT for every class of work 
at home or’abroad. 


LONG EXTENSION for Telephoto Work — 


and copying same size. 


ENORMOUS RISE with OPTIONAL 
SWING FRONT 
for taking High Objects at close range. 


The great beauty of the instrument lies in the fact 
} that a more simple Camera to use could not be 
constructed, yet its reserve adjustments embrace 
a range of movements never before embodied in a 
single instrument, and make it capable of executing 
work of the most extreme character. 


BOOKLET POST FREE. 
COMPLETE PHOTOGRAPHIC OUTFITS PROVIDED FOR EXPEDITIONS, Etc. 


Binocular and Prismatic Field Glasses and Telescopes. 
Amateur’s Negatives Developed, Printed, and Enlarged. 
200. PAGE CATALOGUE FREE ON APPLICATION. 


THE LONDON STEREOSCOPIC COMPANY, °° ©" "xmatcur Photography, 


106 & 108, REGENT STREET, W., and 54, CHEAPSIDE, E.C, 











The Goldsmiths Company’s 
30/- NOTED ‘SERVICE” WATCH 


Manufactured expressly for Military 
Campaigning, and used under Service 
Conditions in all parts of the World 
with complete success. 


Goldsmiths Company. 


Hundreds of these Watches have 
been sold to Officers and others 
serving in South Africa, with 
excellent results. 

KEYLESS LEVER WATCH, i WE 2h 


jewelled in all holes, guaranteed a perfect 


timekeeper, in shallow and smooth case, UNSOLICITED TESTIMONIAL JUST RECEIVED. 


from which it can only be removed by raising 

















beg: Regcecvlber eal pga ape Mere bsg ‘* Please put enclosed Watch in a Silver Case. The metal has, 
In Oxidised aaah deans = po pt ail as you see, rusted considerably, but [am not surprised, as I wore 
In Solid Silver Case... £3 ioe. it continually on my wrist for three months anda half. It kept 
In 18-ct. Gold Case... £12 Os. most excellent time and never failed me.—Yours truly, 

WATCH LIST POST FREE. ‘Capt. North Staffs Regt.” 


The Goldsmiths & Silversmiths Company, 


(The Goldsmiths’ Alliance, Ltd. (A. B. Savory & Sons), late of Cornhill, is transierred to this Ce.) — Lro. 


112, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. = 
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CAPTAIN JAMES, P.S.C. (Honours), 





late R.E., 
Mr. E. CARLISLE, M.A. Cantab., | 


CAPTAIN M. H. GREGSON, late R.E., 
5, LEXHAM GARDENS, CROMWELL ROAD, LONDON, W., 
Prepare Resident and Non-Resident Pupils for the Navy, the Army, 


all Civil Service Examinations and the Universities. 


Special facilities are also afforded to Officers studying for the Staff College, 


Promotion, Ordnance College, and Interpreterships. 
,’ 


RECENT SUCCESSES INCLUDE— 








wool. December, 1901. 
13th—D. D. Haskard +e 10,071 2 = Cooper bad 9,041 
27th—P. U. Johnson 9,518 53rd— J. P. St. Clair 9,023 
28th—E. Cummings 9,500 | 70th. H. Ommanney 8,740 
July, 1901. 
20th—G. H. Donnelly 9,699 64th—R. F. Cottrell 8,275 
SANDHURST, December, 1901. 
10th—F. B. Hurndall 5781. 16th—L. C. B. Merriman.. Pe J 5,133 
INFANTRY 
93ra--G. H. B. Maitland-Addison.. 6,491 A. Tennyson* 5,596 
— —J. St jtirling* : " 5,893 | A. Ibbotson 5,573 
July, 1901. 
8rd Cavalry—V. C. P. Hodgson ; 7,539 104th Infantry —H. » art... 5,807 
45th Infantry-—H. G. Bignell ‘ : 25 120th H. T. C. Jones-V 7aughan 5,590 
96th M. J. Raikes 5,911 4th King’s "india Cadet J.8. Oldham ... 6,521 
97th J. G. P. Romanes aie 5,886 | 
INDIA FORESTS, July, 1901. 
5th—Pelham Stewart Corbould ... eS net 6,554 
‘1901. 


Special arrangements have been made to meet the rec 
the Competitive 


Maruematics 


and 


COOPER’S HILL, July, 
—  F. W. Abbatt.. : 


MILITIA MILITARY COMPETITIVE. 

juirements of Militia Officers preparing for 
new regulations, and the important subjects of 
personal supervision of Mr. CARLISLE and 


held under the 


under the 


Examinat ions to be 
M: LIVARY History are 














Captain JAMES respectively. 
A Special Class in which particular attention is given to those who require rapid preparation and 
individual attention in the subjects wh ich now embrace such an extensive range, has been started. 
Our successes under the old regulations have been very marked. 
September, 1901. 
Under the New legulations. 
INFANTRY. 
10th—C. W. Watson 16,949 - *M. L. Slaughter ... 9,720 
13th—H. 0. Ste phen = 14,830 | W. C. Hutcheson... 9,663 
— *H. A. Hildebrz und 9,750 | — *G. H. M. Marsh ... ra a 9,661 j 
UNIVERSITY. i 
13th—A. E. Burnett 5,035 l4th—R. C. G. Pollock Rs cine 4,970 
CAVALRY 
— E. R. Holloway a see Se 10,162 
March, 1901. 
Under the » Regulations. } 
( AY ‘AL RY. j 
ist—C. E. Pym 18,159 2nd—H. H. Webber 14,160 i 
ARTILLERY. | 
4th—K. E, Milfor? 6th—J. W. Povah 16,898 | 
FOOT GUARDS. 
4th—E. S$. Ward " 8,281 
INF AN TR Y. 
3rd—M. Fisher ry 18,676 10th—C. J. O'Sullivan 17,956 
s8th—T. E. Bennett.. 18,103 22nd—L. A. Jones .. 16,733 
9th—H. J. U. Wilkins 17,981 | *V. F. Jackson 15,401 
UNIVERSITY CANDIDATES. 
2nd—G. Thwaites ... 6 25th R.G. Raw . 4,520 
3th—A. F. Attwood 33rd--G. M. Jennings 4,030 
Lnder the Old Regulations. 
INFANTRY. 
8rd—H. L. Ainsworth 20,255 


The following 


Capt. A. 


Capt. 8. 
Capt. H. D. 
And in addition, 
Brevet Colonel A. W. MONEY, 
Capt. 


Officers, 
Capt. J. W. 
Capt. 
Capt. G. A. F. 


STAFF COLLEGE. 
August, 1901. 

who read exclusively with us, passe xd on the Competitive List : 
E. DONALDSON, Royal Field Artillery. 
FRANKs&, Royal Garrison Artillery. 
SANDERS, Royal Engineers. 
A. GRANT-DUFF, Ist Bn. Royal Highlanders, 
H. H. WILSON, 2nd Bn. Wiltshire Regt. 
. N. MALCOLM, D.S.O., 2nd Bn. Argyll and Sutherland Highlanders. 
W. KING, Indian Staff Corps. 
FARQUHARSON, Royal Marine Light Infantry. 
following Officers received ‘Nominations :— 
Royal Artillery. 
2nd Bn. Bedfordshire Regt. 

* Subsequently admitted. ¢ 


PROMOTION. 


G. McK. 


the 


A. R. FIN7AY, 


‘*S1IRTY-EIGHT C *FICERS passed last year for promotion, raising the total 





nur ber passed from us for this examination to 


a HUNDRED AND FIFTY-NINE. 




















eerantsaen <8 ROYAL WARRANT HOLDERS 
; SINCE 1848. 


HAVANNAH IMPORTED “ DELAMORE ” 
CIGARS. CIGA RETTES A very cool and fragrant, 





From the celebrated Factory HIGH CLASS. yet unscented, SMOKING 
of RAMON ALLONES. : : MIXTURE, of choicest 
25/*, 40/-, 50/-, and 75/- Per Box of 100 5/-, 6/-, American Tobaccos, Highly 
per ; f ei LA pom -_ recommended. 
; le, Ba, am or 8, 10, r ; 
a re 14 Stamps. Per }-1b. Tin 2/=, }-1b. 4/=. 

















Any cf above sent Post Free on receipt of Order. 
Price List on application. WOOLLEY & COWLEY, 19, St. Dunstan’s Hill, London, E.C. 
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Tailors and WAR" OFFICE.) YS 


SLIP-ON 
Cavalry and Infantry Patterns. 








Made of TARTAN GABARDINE, 
the Colour Sealed by the War Office 
for Service Caps. 


The SLIP-ON has stood the severest tests 

throughout the South African War, and is 

now officially recommended as Optional 

Kit. Its powers of resisting rain are 

incontestable, and it maintains the normal 

warmth of the body under the most adverse 
conditions. 


Sy Officers’ Uniforms . . 


Prices given for InpIvipuAL or REGIMENTAL 
New SERVICE, CEREMONIAL, MESS, or Frock 
with or without Accoutrements, on the WarR 
—_ Orrice plan of supplying materials, or carried 
= through entirely. 





30, inmates LONDON. sasinastoxe. 














RAINPROOF RAGLAN 
UV ERCOATS 
From 3 Guineas. 


EVANS & CO., 








Tailors & Breeches Makers. 


Vide ‘‘LAND AND WATER,” October 27th, 1900: 

‘‘The name of Messrs. Evans and Co. is well known. Reasonable price, good 
material, and smart cut make their goods immensely popular among those officers 
who are sportsmen. It has taken some twenty years to build up the reputation of 
the firm, and it has been well earned. 

‘* Every man who shoots knows what a comfort good breeches are which do not 
impede the action of the knees, and at the same time will look smart even when 
well worn. Evans and Co.’s Shooting Breeches are based on a long experience of 
the wants and wishes of Sportsmen at home and abroad.” 





We keep a CHOICE & SELECT STOCK OF MATERIALS for 
Frock Goats, Blue Serge Suits, 
Dress Suits, Trouserings, 
Tweed Suits, &Ce, &Ce 
2atterns and for or mea ements will be forw: 
INSPECTION INVITED, "'‘oviso‘usrastamte tei tnd saat 


is guaranteed. 








P.J.J. writes from nr. Bath, Dec.28, 1901: ‘* New Club, Johannesburg. 

‘* Dear Sir,— Knickerbockers and Nor- **W. Evans anp Co., London. 
folk fit very well. I am quite satisfied ‘*Dear Sirs,—You will be pleased to 
with the clothes, and they certainly fit hear I have this day received the suit of 
better than any of the local tailors can clothes you made me last January. 
manage to do, although they have oppor- have tried them on, and they give me the 
tunities for trying on before com greatest satisfaction. 
pletion.” ** Yours truly, L.W.” 

These aie a few recent Testimonials, amongst hundreds, we have received. 
The originals can be seen. 





77, GREAT PORTLAND ST., LONDON, W. 
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Royal United Service Institution, 


Whitehall, London, S.W. 


On the occasion of a recent visit of the Prince of Wales to the 
Museum of the Royal United Seryice Institution, His Royal Highness 
evinced particular interest in the silver Statuette of Lord Nelson which 
the Council made an unsuccessful effort to acquire for ‘the Institution by 


subscription last year. 


The Statuette is of standard silver, weighs 893 ounces, and stands 
2 feet g inches in height. The workmanship. has been pronounced by 
experts to be early nineteenth century, and the modelling to be excep- 
tionally fine. The Statuette was presented. by His Majesty King George 
III. to the great Admiral on the anniversary of his victory of the Nile, 
and is, therefore, of historic national intevest, as well as an object of 


artistic merit and intrinsic value. 


His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales has expressed the hope that 
the Statuette may yet be acquired by the members of the Institution, and 
has given practical expression to this wish by graciously accompanying it 
with a donation of £10 to the fund if it should be re-opened. In these 
circumstances the Council feel that it would be the wish of the members 
if another effort were made to obtain the funds to purchase the Statuette. 
And it has occurred to them that, after the interest which His Majesty 
the King has always shown in the Museum of the Institution, and in view 
of his having lately deposited in the Museum the relics of H.M.S. 
‘“‘ Victory”’ from Windsor Castle, the present would be a fitting oppor- 
tunity for another appeal to the members to contribute the £500 required 
to purchase the Statuette, and place it in the Museum in commemoration 


of His Majesty’s Coronation and happy restoration to health. 
[P.T.O. 











Contributions, which will be duly published in the Journal of the 
Institution, should be made payable to the Secretary, Royal United Service 
Whitehall, S.W. The following sums have been received -— 


Institution, 


R.-Adm, H.R.H. The Prince of Wales 


Col. F. C, Trench Gaseoigne 
R.-Adm. W. B. Bridges 
\nonymous 

J. A, Mullens, Esq. 

Lt.-Col. R. W. Inglis 

Adm. Sir E. G. Fanshawe 
Major R, H. Jary 

Capt. W. A. Tollemache 
Adm. Sir Erasmus Ommanney 
2nd Lieut, C. L, Patton-Bethune 
Lt.-Cok, R. M. Holden 
Lt.-Cot. A. Longley 

Major-C,, H. Wylly 

Lieut. C. P. Wilson 

Col. C. F. Bell 


Commander P. Nelson-W. ari R.N, 


Capt N. A. H. Budd . 


Commander W. F. Caborne, R.N.R. 


Lieut. B. E: Sargeaunt 

Major C. J. Davenport 

Major J. F. A. McNair < 
Lieut. A. H. De Kantzow, R.N. 
Major A. E. Bingham 


Commander A. de C. Crawford, R. N 


Col. C. E. Bates 

Lieut. G. R. Maltby, R.N. 
Major-Gen. J. B. Sterling 
Lt.-Col. |. Sterling 

Capt. A, C, Clarke, R.N. 
Capt. S. A. Johnson, R.N. 
R.-Adm. W. H. Henderson 
Lt.-Col. A. G. Holland 
Capt. P. H. Wright, R.N. 
Major P. T. Clark 
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THE MILITARY COLLEGE, Onslow Hall, RICHMOND, Surrey. 


SoLE PROPRIETOR and Principal: MR. H. . TRIPPEL. 
PREPARATION FOR ALL ARMY EXAMINATIONS, 
COMBINED with TRAINING for PHYSICAL FITNESS 
Gymnastics, Drill, and Physical Traming at Mr.-Trippel’s own Gymnasium, Richmond, under 

Sergeant Rogers, late Instructor to the Guards. 
Military Riding under Mr. Savigear, late Chief Instructor at Sandhurst and Woolwich. 

Note .—Gymnasties, Drill, Physical Training, and Military Riding form integral parts of the 
curriculum. Gymnastic Classes are held daily, and every Army C andidate is taught: Military Riding. 
Attention is invited to the following results, which area practical test of the eflicienc Vv of a system 
combining mental with physical education. 

RECORD of SUCCESSES DURING the LAST TWO and a HALF YEARS 
(DECEMBER, 1899, to JULY, 1902). 
WITH EIGHTEEN CANDIDATES PER TERM. 
SANDHURST, JULY, 1908. Marks. 
5th Infantry—A. Thompson... 4,814 
First trial direct ; was spec ially pre pared for a Commission in the Indian Staff C orps. 
Mathematies, 2,085 ; German, 1,535; Latin, 1,489; French, 1,424. 


63rd Infantry—M. E. Yeatman 8,122 
First trial after failure elsewhere ; 2,886 marks increase. “Mathematic 8, 2 0175 ; Fre neh, 1,388 ; Latin, 1,170. 
Honorary King’s Cadet—F. 8S. Bradshaw 5 884 First trial after failure elsewhere. 
INDIAN POLICE JULY, 1902 
l4th—W. H. Chadwick . 7,694 First trial direct after two months’ special preparation. 


First in Geometrical Drawing, Second in Mathematies I, (2,771 out of 3,000), Second in Mathematies 
IT. (1,750 out of 2,000), and Second in Freehand Drawing. 
WOOLWICH, DSCEMSER. 1901. 
20th—P. H. Evans : 9,748 
First trial after failure elsewhere ; ; ‘put. on 2 976 marks in three months. 
First in Physics, Third in Geometrical Drawing, and Fourth in Che mistry on the whole Woolwich 
List. More than doubled his marks in Mathematies I 


SAN DBURST. DECEMBER, 1901. 





17th Infantry —N. Hudson ; 8,035 
Second in Chemistry ria Second in ‘Geology on the whole Sandhurst List. 
lyth Infantry—W. H. Chadwick A 7,957 
First in Mathematics [., First in Geometrical Drawi ing, and Third in Mathematie otk. 
86th Infantry—C. F. S. Stewart co 578 | 14th Infantry—H. T. S. Wright ... 6,191 
Infantry Cadetship—G. I Hutton .., 959 


All passed on first trial direct, the first two being e eligible for Indian ‘Staff Corps. 
MILITIA COMPETITIVE, SEPTEMBER, 1901. (New Regulations.) 
ROYAL ARTILLERY. 5th—N. W. Wingate-Saul . 15,559 
This Candidate was prepared solely at Onslow Hall. First trial direct. Had no: prev ious know ledge of 
military subjects. Period of preparation three weeks—September 2nd to 24th. Examination marks, 12,025, 


INFANTRY. 
-H. N. Jones ... 12,501 | —J. B. Matthews-Donaldson ... 10,529 H. Pigé Leschallas ... 8,398 
SANDHURST, he 1901. t 
100th Infantry—*A. K. Robertson 5,744 | »R.—*G. F. Archibald ee tee 5,515 
Infuntry Cadetship "Dp... A .. es 4,832 


Another Sandhurst Candidate, too young to compete, was se nt up from Woolwich, and made over 
6,000 marks, qualifying in the aggregate of marks in Mathe matics I. and Il. He would have passed 


half way up the Sandhurst List. *First trial direct at the age of seventeen. 
MILITIA COMPETITIVE, MARCH, 1901. (New Regulations) 

27th ceed > S. Skinner... ..- 16,193 | Infantry—P. 8. Walk 8,118 

29th —T. C. De Trafford 2. $6,000. | University Candidate i -C. Dunean. 4,155 
WOOLWICH, PROEMSES. 1900 

. 58th—W. James ... First trial direct at the age of sixteen. 
SANDH URST, DECEMBER, 1900, 
FOUR PREPARED—FOUR SUCCESSFUL. 

27th Infantry—*R. C, B. Williams _... 7,047 | Inf. ee S. Walker ... 4,790 

64th fs —tG. M, Richmond we 6,117 | -D. M’Laughlan Slater. 4,749 

*Indian Staff Corps after failure elsew here. tFirst in Geology. 
MILITIA COMFETITIVE, SEPTEMBER, 1900. (New Regulations.) 
24th Infantry—H. T. Thornhill. ; aa 5 | pn Infantry—L. D. Furber _... «» ~—-11, 553 
WOOL WICH, JUL 1900. 

FOUR PREPARED—FOUR SGocneeru L. 

57ith—*J. L. Mitchell des ee 8,900 | 118&th—*C. W. Smeed me ‘on ses 7,167 

96th—*$A. B. Sherrard... te. |) weaker... A a BIBS 


“*First trial direct at the age of sixteen. 
§Was educated at Onslow Hall from the age of 14to 16, and passed out of Woolwich for Royal 


Engineers at the age of 18. 
ANDEURST, JULY, 1900. 
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COMPLEXITY IN ARMY ACCOUNTS. 


By CaptainG. W. REDWAY, Northamptonshire Regiment (Reserve of 
Officers), Acting Station Paymaster. 


Friday, 16th May, 1902. 


Sir Ratpu H. Knox, K.C.B., late Permanent Under-Secretary of State 
for War, in the Chair. 


I DO not propose on the present occasion to deal with any accounts 
but those which are more or less familiar to the regimental officer—I 
mean the soldier’s account with his captain, and the captain’s account 
with the War Office and the station-paymaster. These accounts are 
exhibited on a special army form known as the Company Pay List. With 
reference to this class of accounts a good deal of criticism has found 
its way into print during the past year or two, and the public appears to 
be in a somewhat perturbed state of mind about our pay system generally. 
That something is wrong there is abundant evidence to show, but our 
reformers are by no means agreed either as to the nature of the defect, 
its cause, or its cure. At the present moment, undoubtedly, a con- 
siderable amount of fog surrounds the whole subject, which I trust our 
discussion this afternoon may tend to dispel. 

Complaints and suggestions on the subject of pay accounts must, 
however, be received with extreme caution, when it appears that the 

| malcontents have made no serious attempt to understand our pay system, 
to ascertain the raison d’éfre of the pay lists, and to grasp the principle 
involved in making regimental officers discharge their own pay duties, 
while “‘ paymasters ” act as their local auditors. 

Even accomplished soldiers exhibit in their writings and speeches an 
inability to distinguish between accounts and the audit of accounts, and 
very often confuse complexity in accounts with complexity in regulations. 
VOL. XLVI. 4G : F; 
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The majority appear to be unaware that out of every hundred pay lists 
hardly a dozen are actually examined at the War Office, more than 88 
per cent. of the soldiers’ ledger accounts being finally adjusted under the 
supervision of local paymasters. 

Our pay system, like the Standing Army itself, has grown out of very 
small beginnings. I need not go back to that early period when pay 
and plunder were interchangeable terms—to the reign of Richard L., 
when ‘‘a war with France was esteemed as almost the only method by 
which an English gentleman could become rich.” Nor will I dwell on 
that later period when colonels of regiments acted as Government 
contractors, received the pay and allowances for their regiments, and 
made their own terms as to recruiting through their captains. Even so 
late as the middle of the eighteenth century an elegant simplicity in 
financial arrangements made it possible for the first Lord Holland, on 
retiring from office as Paymaster-General, to take with him nearly 
£500,000, and although thirteen years later his representatives paid back 
into the Exchequer £250,000, the balance was still owing when the 
Commissioners of Public Accounts reported on the matter in 1781. 
‘If they do these things in the green tree, what shall be done in 
the dry?” If the Chancellor of the Exchequer could be kept out of 
400,000 for thirteen years, how fared the rank and file of the Army ? 
This question has been answered in ‘“‘The Army Book” which records 
that ‘‘Fraud on the Government was then as much a characteristic 
of our Army institutions as harsh treatment of the soldier.” Before the 
dawn of the nineteenth century, however, the foundation of our present 
pay system had been well and truly laid, for Mr. Burke’s Act 
had made the Secretary at War a minister directly responsible to 
Parliament; and the building of barracks in 1792 was the outward and 
visible sign that a Standing Army had taken root among our other 
institutions, and that a basis had been found for a permanent system of 
administration. Regimental accounts were, nevertheless, still in a very 
primitive stage of development, and the company pay list took the 
form of a mere acquittance roll prepared upon a sheet of foolscap. 

he fact is significant, because an extremely simple account implies 
an extremely simple contract, and such was the Crown’s contract 
with the soldier about a century ago. 

You enlisted a man, very often in a state of liquor—or you 
impressed him under the Act passed in 1779—and_ practically 
enslaved him for life. You gave him 6d. a day, which you frankly 
called subsistence money, and expected him to “find” himself in 


every respect, arms and equipment only excepted. if he grumbled 


you called it insubordination and put him in the Black Hole; if 
he ,leserted you flogged him and branded him with the letter D. 
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The extra 2d. a day, which you had granted as “ pay,” was handed 
at the end of the year in a lump sum to the colonel, who clothed 
the regiment, and gained at least £500 a year out of the transaction. 
If the soldier was exceptionally meritorious, you made him a corporal 
and gave him 8d. a day for subsistence, and if he could write a good hand 
and understood accounts you promoted him sergeant and increased his 
subsistence money to 1s. a day. Certainly, the sergeant’s full pay 
was ls. 6d., but as the colonel’s off-reckonings for a sergeant’s clothing 
came to 6d. a day, of course the veteran’s cash receipts did not exceed 
the sum now handed daily to a recruit. No further promotion, no extra 
emoluments were then possible for the non-commissioned officer, who had 
to support himself and his family on a shilling a day and whatever he could 
extort from the privates. His military career would in the most favour- 


a7 


able circumstances be closed by his discharge at forty as ‘‘ worn out.” 

This state of affairs, distressing as it appears to the modern 
philanthropist, had one feature which must commend it to those who 
bewail complexity in Army accounts to-day. The very simple contract 
I have outlined of course resulted in a very simple account; and if 
simplicity in Army accounts is the swmmum bonum, we have only to revert 
to the barbarous customs of the eighteenth century in order to attain 
it. Complexity in pay accounts, on the other hand, is the direct outcome 
of those beneficent changes in the conditions of Army life, for which 
the Victorian erais remarkable, and which promise to continue in the reign 
of Edward VII. Every successful attempt to better the soldier’s lot, to 
increase his comforts, to reward skill at arms, to encourage good behaviour, 
to substitute fines for flogging, to promote thrift, to protect him from 
oppression, and make soldiering to N.C.O.’s at least a real profession, 
eventuated in Regulations by which the soldier’s original contract was 
modified to his advantage, and a century of such humane legislation has 
resulted in a body of regulations which are certainly very complicated, 
but which—as the Accountant-General pointed out to the War Office 
Committee—cannot be touched without disturbing vested interests in 
which the public is as much concerned as the soldier. 

Those who are familiar with attestations will be aware that army 





form B 265 constitutes only one part of an elaborate contract, the other 
part of which is expressed in the Pay Warrant and Army Regulations in 
force on the day of enlistment. The soldier is told when he enlists that 
these regulations can never be altered to his disadvantage, and therefore 
he knows the worst that can befall him as regards pay and privileges, but 
he is cheered by the prospect that any morning he may wake up and find 
that a grateful country has increased his military income by 25 per cent., 
or even 50 per cent. This would be brought about by a new regulation ; 
the new regulation wouid, of course, alter the original contract; and 
4G23 
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such alterations in the contract give rise to what is called complexity in 
army accounts. On the very day that I write these words a special 
army order has granted an extra £3 a year to every soldier now 
serving who fulfils certain conditions, and an undertaking has been 
given that those men who continue serving till April, 1904, will then hear of 
something further to their advantage. Of such sources of complication 
in pay accounts we in this Institution can only say, May they flourish! It 
would probably take me all the afternoon to recite the precise terms of the 
actual contract now existing between the State and its soldiers. Every 
probable contingency is provided for by an elaborate code governing the 
pay, extra duty pay, corps pay, working pay and good conduct pay of the 
soldier, and the various allowances granted him for rations, groceries, 


travelling, lodgings, fuel and light, besides the special gratuities for long 





service and war service—every issue of which varies with his rank and 
status through nearly a dozen grades from *‘ boy” to “‘ warrant officer.” 
Few of us who pay taxes can regret the existence of some 500,000 
of such contracts to-day. But, as tax-payers, we require some assurance 
from time to time that these contracts are being regularly carried out in 
their integrity, and that the sums separately voted by Parliament for a 
hundred and fifty different purposes are being strictly applied to 
those purposes and to no others. We, therefore, appoint officers who 
are supposed to be educationally qualified to administer the Army, we 
give them the rank and pay of captain or major, we authorise them to 
obtain funds, and we expect them to faithfully discharge the Crown’s 
obligations, in respect of every soldier in their respective commands. 
The soldier's ledger account, as certified by his captain, becomes 
legal evidence to all whom it may concern, that the contract between the 
Crown and the soldier is being regular y carried out, month by month; 
and if there be any more important military duties than these—duties under 
arms, of course, excepted—I confess I do not know them; for upon the 
intelligent discharge by officers of their administrative duties depends the 
well-being of the rank and file and the ultimate popularity of the Service. 
It is, therefore, much to be regretted that so large a number of officers 
tacitly agree to shirk these duties, and leave them as far as possible in 
the hands of their subordinates. The fact is notorious. The leading 
Service journal has declared that “nothing is so confusing or annoying 
to the ordinary regimental officer as the duties connected with the pay- 
ment of acompany. He has had no preparation for such functions, and 
hates them. Consequently he too often leaves the matter in the hands 
of his colour-sergeant, who sometimes, either from stupidity, care- 
The attitude of 
other officers towards their pay duties may be gathered from such 


’ 


lessness, or dishonesty, involves the officer in a loss.’ 


a statement as the following, which was made to me a‘short time 
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ago :—‘‘ Nobody understands these pay lists, and if we were meant 
to understand them we should have been put through a course of 
instruction in account-keeping, the same as in tactics and musketry.” 

On the other hand, the authorities take it for granted that an officer’s 
standard of general education should suffice to enable him to learn at 
least as much about accounts as his pay-sergeant, and the War Office has 
of late years provided him with an account form so constructed that, with 
ordinary care and intelligence, the accountant can hardly go wrong. And 
yet it has been stated quite recently by the editor of a Service journal— 
not the one I quoted before—that ‘‘during the past two years a number of 
company officers at home stations have had to make up deficiencies of 
their company accounts, which in some cases ran into three figures.” 

It really seems as though a deadlock were about to be created 
in regard to this matter of the company pay list; and the apparent 
misunderstanding between the War Office and the regimental officer 
has no doubt been fostered by the publication of a certain paragraph 
in the Report of Mr. Clinton Dawkins’ Committee on War Office 
Organisation—1l mean paragraph 52, relating to the company pay list, 
which I will quote to you verbatim :— 

““The accounts of the company officers, who act as sub-accountants, 
are comprised in the company pay lists. The Committee are decidedly 
of opinion that shese pay lists are unnecessarily complicated, and they 
were informed that ¢hese complications, while unduly occupying the time 
of officers, also cause much misunderstanding and dissatisfaction among 
themen. 'To take a conspicuous instance, the messing allowance should be 
treated as pay. Various small deductions or stoppages, e.g., for hair- 
cutting, libraries, etc., are a further source of, complication, and should 
cease to be a direct charge against the soldier ; while it is also desirable to 
simplify the various rates of duty pay. Again, too, fhe present system of 
accounting for clothing and money compensation in lieu of tssues in 
kind ts extremely obscure and highly complicated. It is strongly 
recommended that these questions should be at once taken up with a view 
to rendering the pay lists simple and intelligible. These reforms will 
materially reduce the clerical work of company officers.” Here is an 
attack on a system and an army form, of which the Committee could 
have learned very little from the witnesses called by them ; for the evidence 
of practical men, such as regimental officers, company accountants, and 





station paymasters, was—to use a well-worn phrase—‘‘ conspicuous by 
its absence.” What was “ extremely obscure and highly complicated” to 
the Committee is quite possibly ‘‘ extremely obvious and highly methodical” 
to an infantry colour-sergeant or a battery accountant, who uses Army 
Form N 1505 every day of his life. Then the Committee appear to 
have taken quite seriously somebody’s statement to the effect that “‘ these 
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complications, while unduly occupying the time of officers, also cause 





much misunderstanding and dissatisfaction among the men.” I cannot 
help wondering where these officers are to be found who spend an 
‘undue ” amount of time upon their pay lists—all evidence on this point 
goes in quite the opposite direction—nor have I ever heard of 


’ 


‘‘misunderstanding and dissatisfaction” among the men of the six or 
seven different companies of Line and Militia infantry which I have 
had the honour to command from time to time in four different corps. 
The situation, I believe, is simply this: An officer who possesses the 
average amount of experience and intelligence, and who devotes a 
reasonable amount of time to his administrative duties, has no trouble of 
any sort with his pay lists, or his men; and the officer who complains 
about obscurity and complexity in the pay list must be one who 
purposely abstains from making himself too familiar with the army form 
in question. That a company pay list can ever approximate to the wages 





roll of civil life is, of course, impossible under existing conditions. of 
enlistment; and the nature of the services rendered under the British 
soldier’s contract with the State forbids comparison with so-called 
“business” procedure. It is equally chimerical, in my opinion, 

to talk—as many do—of relieving the regimental officer of his pay 

duties because he systematically neglects them: by a parity of reasoning 

you should relieve him of field duties when he displays an ignorance of 

tactics. But you require the regimental officer as an administrator quite 

as much as a fighter; and he should study administrative duties just as 

he studies field engineering and musketry, more especially that branch 
of administration which requires him to present a series of accurate | 
‘‘pay” accounts. The pay list must of course be controlled by the | 
regimental officer, so long as the emoluments of soldiers depend on daily 
occurrences of which nobody but the regimental officer has cognisance ; 
even if the soldier received his cash payments from the hands of the 
local postmaster—as pensioners do—it is the regimental officer who must 
decide what sum he should receive on presenting himself. The regi- 
mental officer alone knows whether A is entitled to messing allowances, 
B to good conduct pay, whether C has been fined, or D forfeited pay 
for absence, whether E can claim a species of board wages by reason of 
furlough, or F is entitled to money in lieu of boots or tunic. 

The experiment has already been tried of issuing the balance of 
deferred pay to soldiers on discharge through the station paymaster 
instead of the captain. Is the procedure simplified? On the contrary. 
The station paymaster is obliged to cail upon the regimental officer to 
state in writing every circumstance throughout the whole of the man’s 
military career which may possibly affect his daily 2d. of deferred 


yay. Now, speaking as a regimental officer, I regard it as a positive loss 
pay , § , g 
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of time and waste of labour to give all this information in writing to a 
distant paymaster rather than “‘do the sum” myself and pay the money, 
for in no case can the regimental officer rid himself of responsibility. 
If he err in his statements, and a discharged soldier is in consequence 
overpaid, his sin will find him out as soon as the A.F. 01616 reaches the 
War Office, and a disallowance will be the result. Why then split up an 
issue of deferred pay into two portions, of which the captain pays one and 
a paymaster the other? The experiment of issuing deferred pay through 
paymasters shows, I think, how unpractical is the suggestion that a// 
emoluments should be issued by paymasters. The fact is that “command” 
and payment cannot be divorced in the Army, and it is difficult to 
understand how anyone not entirely ignorant of the situation can believe 
that a soldier can be settled with independently of the officer who 
keeps his documents and knows every incident of his daily life as a 
soldier. That officer is the regimental officer. 

We begin now to arrive at the conclusion that the remedy for what 
is called complexity in army accounts will not be found in measures by 
which regimental officers abandon their pay duties, nor by tampering with 
army forms, nor by altering a system which has stood the strain of a long 
campaign of unprecedented difficulty. What Mr. Clinton Dawkins’ Com- 
mittee said of Army administration in general, applies with special force to 
pay duties, ‘into any system of administration, however theoretically 
perfect, the personal element must largely enter”; and I believe that the 
solution of whatever difficulties exist in connection with the company pay 
list will be discovered, if at all, in measures by which a keener apprecia- 
tion of the importance of that special branch of their administrative duties, 
on the part of regimental officers, will become apparent. How can this 
desirable change be brought about? Obviously, by careful instruction 
in the first place. At the present moment young officers are required to 
pass an examination in interior economy, which embraces the “‘ system of 
keeping books, accounts, and returns of a squadron, battery, or company ”’ ; 
but as long as this subject is grouped with many other subjects under 


> 


the head of ‘“ Regimental Duties,” and as long as the examination is 
conducted by officers, who, having themselves no special knowledge of 
account-keeping, are unable to apply any crucial tests of efficiency, the 
officers now learning their trade in the Army will, of course, continue to 
avoid acquiring any real knowledge of pay duties. 

Oddly enough, their subordinates are in a very different position. 
The coveted rank of colour-sergeant is attainable only by the N.C.O.s 
who display, among other military qualities, some proficiency in army 
accounts, and the N.C.O.’s zeal is further stimulated by the knowledge 
that, as company accountant, he will earn extra-duty pay at the rate of 


1s. 6d. a day. These are powerful incentives to study, and the result is 
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that the colour-sergeant becomes possessed of information on this 
important subject which is not shared by his captain; and, as Knowledge 
is Power, the regimental officer too often becomes a mere tool in the 
hands of his company accountant. Upon the whole, I am bound to 
say, the pay sergeant uses his power with discretion; but it is, never- 
theless, an inversion of the order of things contemplated by regulations 
and common sense, that the regimental officer should be at the 
mercy of his subordinate in regard to his pay duties. That such 
is too often the case will, I think, be denied by nobody. Evidence on 
this point was given by one of the Accountant-General's assistants, Mr. 
G. P. Wight, who says: ‘The company officer loses or muddles 
away the cash. When I say company officer, I should add that very often 
he does not pay any attention to the matter; he is supposed to pay his 
men, but he does nothing of the sort.” That statement is perfectly 
accurate if applied to 90 per cent. of regimental officers, and the excep- 
tions that prove the rule by their shining example exhibit these /ache/és 
in their true light.’ 

An excuse very often urged by regimental officers is *‘ want of time,” 
but we all know that the busiest man in a company is the colour- 
sergeant; and if the colour-sergeant can find time, in the intervals of drill 
and orderly duty, to educate himself as an accountant, it ought to be 
comparatively easy for the regimental officer to do so, especially if he serve 
in an infantry corps. In this connection it is perhaps worth noting that 
in regard to administrative work—and pay duties in particular—the 
battery has somehow reached a far higher plane than the company, 


though the care of horses and guns as well as men would justify the 


Royal Artiliery officer, if anyone, in complaining of overwork. It is the 


infantry unit, however, which pretends that its officers are, in some 
mysterious way, either intellectually unfitted to discharge the adminis- 
trative duties connected with a company pay list, or so overwhelmed 
with other military duties that they are precluded from studies which are 
successfully pursued by their own sergeants. Their apologists often 
urge that, since regimental officers are never ims/ructed in pay duties, 
they ought not to be expected to discharge them properly, and 
that Royal Artillery officers and others who believe in self-education 
are performing works of supererogation. ‘That is at least an intelligible 
argument, though not one which a keen and capable officer would care 
to use; and the military authorities might well consider whether 
substantial help in this direction could not in the future be given 





'The Commander-in-Chief is again complaining of the number of letters 
addressed to the War Office by soldiers having grievances, which in many cases is 
attributed to the carelessness of officers in not enquiring into complaints on the spot. 


Most of the letters concern pay due to the men, either as gratuities or allowances. 
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to all officers on joining. So far as I know, the only official sources of 
information at present available to the officer who wishes to understand 
his company accounts are the station paymasters, and a pamphlet 
entitled “Instructions relating to the Pay Duties of Officers, etc.” Now, 
it is true that the station paymaster is required to be ready at all times to 
furnish advice and information on financial matters to other officers of 
the Army ; but it is not ‘‘ advice ” but systematic instruction that is needed. 
The pamphlet referred to is full of most useful memoranda for a 
competent company accountant, but it certainly will not assist the 
beginner to distinguish Dr. from Cr.; and it is a grounding in first 
principles—not empirical cramming—that is required by young officers. 

What an extremely important bearing this matter of accounts must 
have on the future of the Army will be obvious if you consider what 
effect would be produced upon the War Office by evidence of ability as 
accountants and administrators on the part of regimental officers generally. 
This, and this alone, will enable the War Office to do the one thing 
needful by way of simplifying our present procedure, viz., to dispense 
with a large number of documents called Vouchers to Accounts, which 
are, in fact, mere checks on administrative officers. When a regimental 
officer issues the messing allowance to a soldier and charges it in 
the proper place in a pay list, the auditor should only need to check 
the account by means of a ready reckoner; but at present, as we all 
know, the charge will not pass without two certificates—one signed 
by a colonel and a medical officer, to the effect that the soldier is 
really and truly of a certain age, and the other signed by the colonel, 
certifying as to the period under training. The same sort of process is 
gone through when a claim for good conduct pay is put forward; and 
when a claim for lodging allowance is made, a colonel’s certificate must 
be countersigned by an Army Service Corps officer. Now, why cannot 
the War Office take the captain’s word that the conditions are fulfilled 
in each case ? Clearly because it does not trust him as an administrative 
officer. And there is every excuse tor this want of confidence, so long as 
officers are found who assert that they have ‘‘no time” for these 
administrative duties, or complain that the company pay list is a 
document that ‘‘ nobody” understands. 

I can but lightly touch on what is undoubtedly the great blot on our 
pay system, viz., the apparent necessity for proofs of payments, certifi- 
cates, written statements, vouchers, etc.—all most admirably designed 
for a single purpose, viz., to keep regimental officers straight. To what 
dimensions this distrust of officers has grown may be seen by examining 
the clothing vouchers. The voucher for free issues of clothing in the 
mounted service embodies no less than.-eight certificates. The master 
tailor, the master shoemaker, the marker, the O.C. battery, the quarter- 
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master, and the commanding officey must all sign somewhere on the 
paper to satisfy the War Office auditor that there is “no deception.” 
Such artificial support is, of course, a serious reflection upon regimental 
officers. It implies inefficiency or carelessness, and is naturally resented 
by those officers who do understand and who religiously perform 
their pay duties. But what would you have? Who could advise the 
War Office to remove the checks it has imposed on maladministration 
as long as regimental officers as a body parade their contempt for 
‘‘ office” work ? But so soon as they profess and exhibit an interest in 
duties which have so important a bearing on the State finances, and 
indirectly upon the discipline and efficiency of the Army, we cannot 
doubt that these checks and leading strings will be abolished; 
for the cost of printing the army forms called vouchers, the cost of 
labour in filling them up, of postage in forwarding them, and of clerical 
labour in examining them must be prodigious. 

A considerable sum might be saved by the abolition of these 
vouchers, and if the sum thus saved were distributed as extra duty pay 
among the officers instrumental in saving it, a most valuable object- 
lesson would be presented to the Army. It is the hope of reward that 
sweetens labour, and we might expect such practical recognition of 
“ profit-sharing” principles to vitalise all duties connected with the 
company pay list. It was once the custom for a captain to receive a 
contingent allowance—about £40 a year—and this he was expected to 
hand over to the subaltern who relieved him of his pay duties. No 
doubt junior officers in those days took special pains to qualify for this 
paid appointment, but when the allowance was withdrawn, and the duties 
increased, the interest of subalterns in pay duties disappeared; and what 
they did not themselves learn as subalterns they could not teach or 
demand in later life from those who served under them. The stage has 
now been reached when it is considered ‘‘ good form” to profess entire 
ignorance of pay duties, and the office work connected therewith ; the 
habit is confirmed among the older officers, who give the cue to every 


” 


subaltern on joining. 

This is no light matter. In every subaltern we see a potential 
general, and, with decentralisation in view, it would hardly be possible to 
pay too high a price to ensure that the regimental officer should need less 
supervision in the future than in the past; that he shall be as self-reliant 
in peace as in war, and as perfect in administrative duties as in duties 
under arms. The Army has demanded decentralisation, and it is now 
within measurable distance ; it is obvious that decentralisation must include 


a large grant of what is called financial control. Does the Army quite 
realise what this involves? Real decentralisation will throw upon 
regimental officers the class of duties for which they say they have had no 
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preparation, and the kind of responsibility which they sav they detest ; 
it will demand from them, moreover, the exercise of faculties which 
recitations from the Drill-books have failed to develop, and for which no 
amount of war service is a substitute. In these circumstances there are 
many beside myself who think that the outlook for decentralisation is most 
gloomy ; its prospects seem to depend upon whether regimental officers 
now in the junior ranks can be induced to set their house in order without 
further loss of time ; and in this connection I venture to suggest that they 
would find no better schooling for much of the work of a modern general 
than regular exercise with the ‘‘complications” of a Company Pay List. 

My task for this afternoon is finished. Nobody can be more sensible 
than myself of the sketchy character of my performance, but a thirty- 
minute lecture is not the vehicle for a finished picture of our pay system 
and a detailed account of the measures necessary for its efficient adminis- 
tration. I can only trust that the rough outline I have given—in a paper 
intended to be suggestive rather than exhaustive—will provoke expert 
criticism, and so draw attention to a subject which I believe has never 
before been debated in this theatre. 

Colonel P. H. SMITH (late Devonshire Regiment) :—I have listened with a 
great deal of interest to Captain Redway'’s paper. While I agree with a great 
deal he has said, I also disagree with a large number of his assertions. The 
complexity which undoubtedly exists in Army accounts is not due to any con- 
nection with the combatant branch of the Army. It is due simply and solely 
to the non-combatant branch, who insist on having these returns and_ useless 
and unnecessary vouchers. That I -believe to be the cause of the whole of the 
trouble. Vouchers and returns which are alike useless and unnecessary are demanded, 
and on that I am prepared to join issue with anyone. The author states—I dare say 
it is his experience, although it is not mine—that many company officers shirk their 
duties connected with the accounts. That is not my experience. I joined the Service 
many years ago. I was for 14 years a subaltern, and for 12 years I was in command of 
a company, and during the whole time [ was in command of that company I was able 
to make out my pay lists. I could have done it without a colour-sergeant, and I very 
often did, and I believe my experience is that of nine officers out of ten in the Army. 
The tenth man, I must acknowledge, neither knows nor cares much about it, and he 
has to put his hand in his pocket and pay for his experience. The lecturer goes on to 
state that the attitude of officers towards the pay duties may be gathered from a state- 
ment made to him with regard to these pay lists. The pay lists are simplicity itself. 
Anybody can understand them who is capable of that small amount of arithmetical 
knowledge which passes him into the Army. I will not say he will not have the pay 
list returned to him. He will have it returned to him—not once, but 50 times. That 
pay list will become the bane of his existence for six months. He will have item after 
item sent back to him, as I have had them sent back to me, marked “ insufficiently 
vouched for.” That was the only assistance I ever gct from the paymaster. When the 
officer has argued the point with the paymaster for six or nine months the same 
vouchers which were insufficient in January are passed in September. That is my 
experience, and it is the experience of a great many other officers. ‘ Insufficiently 


vouched for” —I know the words, I have seen them very often. ‘ The pay list must 
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always be controlled by the regimental officer, because the emoluments of soldiers are 
affected daily by occurrences of which nobody but the regimental officer has cognisance.” 
I, as the commanding officer of a regiment, have had half my officers, and very often 
two-thirds of them, away from the regiment for months at a time. No sooner did a 
youngster pass in one subject than he went off to some other class ; no sooner did he 
come back from that class than he went to another class—say musketry. No sooner 
did he 


after year until you did not see your officers for six months in the year, and in those 


»ome back from musketry than he went off to signalling. So it went on year 





six months you had probably to put them in command of three or four different com- 
panies, the other officers being away. The only other man who knew the accounts of 
the company was the man who was permanently with it—the colour and pay sergeant, 
and no two men can do one man’s work without muddling it. If the officer during the 
short time he was there went through the pay lists he would be equally ignorant and 
would have to refer the matter to the colour-sergeant who was there and who knew 
everything aboutthe men. The colour-sergeant was prepared to answer these objections, 
which came back at the interval of months—! may say at the interval of years sometimes. 
He was the only man who knew anything about them. The captain wasaway. The captain 


was doing the assistant adjutant-general’s work ; he was doing the deputy quarter- 





master-general's work ; he was, it may be, signaller; he was doing anything, in fact, 





but work in the company. As long as that system lasts—and I believe it always will 
last—the only man you can really look to for information on the company’s accounts is 
the colour-sergeant. The officer may know the accounts, and he generally does, but the 
man who works them out must be the man who is there, who is ready to answer all 
objections. Without going further into the items, I only wish to point out two or three 
items in which the paymasters generally are willing to assist you. They are always 
willing, but very often not able. Many years ago I was adjutant to a wing in India. 
When we got to the station we were told that we should always have trouble with our 
pay lists. Wedid. We were also told what to do, and we did it ; that is to say, the 
system which was carried on during the time we were there was the regular standing 
thing. Owing to the peculiarities of barrack construction we had to employ a con- 
siderable number of coolies in addition to those vouched for. For this additional 
establishment we had to send in vouchers, and they were sent. I was at that station for 
over two years, and every time we sent up that pay list it came back again with the 
same old words, the dear old joke, “ insufficiently vouched for.” That was about 26 
years ago. If I were sent back to the same station I believe I should fin1 the same 
old game being played now. Iam perfectly certain of it. It went on, to my own know- 
ledge, for six years, and there has been no change in the department since, or in the 
work of it either. How will you train officers in the keeping of regimental accounts ? 


You really have not time; you have not time fairly to teach them their drill. By the 





time they know all the little odds and ends which are now insisted on by different 
people they are grown up and away. They are qualified for assistant adjutant-generals, 
and leave before they know anything about regimental affairs at all. The regimental 
officer is not with his regiment, and as fast as he can he gets away from it, because, 
owing to the wonderful system in the Army, if you can get your name down for the 
staff and get a staff billet, you geta cocked hat, and you teach other people, while you 
are entirely ignorant of the duties which you have to teach them. I should like to 
read you the following quotation from the Army and Navy Gazette of 10th May. 
It refers to pay lists. This is the statement of a lieutenant-general on the War Office 
pay list :—‘* Form 1.—A more complicated piece of arithmetic it has aever been my 


lot to see,’ &c. That is written by a lieutenant-general who ought to know something 
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about Army accounts. That is the way we are at present simplifying Army accounts. 
Now I am afraid I shall say something which will be displeasing to the Chairman. It 
is not the interest of the civil branch of the Army to simplify accounts, because if we 
had simplified accounts we could reduce that branch of the Service considerably. At 
present, if you have the useless accounts that we now use you require a large number 
of men to look through them, but if the accounts were simplified and the vouchers 
dispensed with to a certain extent you could probably do away with a third of that 
department, which, I acknowledge, would be a great thing to do; but it is not the wish 
or aim of the department to do it, and until it is the aim of the department to simplify 
accounts it is perfectly useless for any combatant officer to attempt to do so. That is 
my experience, and it differs considerably from the lecturer’s, I am sorry to say. 


Major E. C. HAWKSHAW (late R.A.) :—I have listened with a great deal of interest 
to this lecture on Army accounts, because it is a matter to which I have paid a good 
deal of attention. Having commanded batteries for a good many years, I took a great 
interest in the subject—not that I ever received any special instruction with regard to 
these things, but because I happened to be under the soundest commanding officer I 
ever had (the late Colonel Warter, R.H.A.), when I was in a battery of horse artillery. 





He one day said to me: “ We have an excellent battery staff. Therefore go*in and 
learn every detail you can with regard to the accounts, for some day you may perhaps 
have a bad battery to pull together.” And JI did. I went into the whole thing, and I 
got it all at my fingers’ ends. My experience with regard to batteries corresponds very 
much with the last speaker’s remarks. Practically there is one responsible officer in the 
battery. I once was promoted into one that had been in Ceylon for nine years. Before 
[ joined it to take command it had been under the command, of a gentleman who pre- 
ferred—to put it in plain language—whisky or gin, whichever it was, to accounts. The 
consequence was that, to my certain knowledge, nothing had been accurate in the way 
of accounts for nine years. They had never been properly checked, and yet not a single 
one had come back for correction. The books were in simply a chaotic state. I found 
that the sergeant-major used to go round and tell a man that his subseription to some- 
thing was a rupee (sic), and the man simply said, “ All right, sergeant-major.” Then 
the sergeant-major would go round a little later and get some more out of the men for 
something else. Eventually the sergeant-major was tried by court-martial and 
smashed for cheating. That was the sort of thing that had gone on! I will give you 
another instance of it. A bombardier went to a gunner at the end of a month and 
told him to sign his accounts. Signing in the presence of an officer was a thing that 
had never been known! The gunner looked through the accounts, and said that they 
were not right ; so the bombardier replied: ‘“ You do as I order, or I will put youin the 





. guard-room.” The man said: “ Very well, I will sign them”; and he took up the 
book and wrote on it “incorrect,” and he was perfectly right, for it happened just before 
I arrived, and I personally investigated the case on hearing of the whole thing. He was 
made a prisoner and was eventually brought up before the lieut.-colonel, who had given 
him a stiff regimental entry for what he hal done! Nobody would believe these things 
unless they knew them for certain. i had a cut in, and eventually, I am happy to say, 
pulled them straight. As regards only one man knowing anything about the accounts, 
that is a thing I should like to saya word about. As time went on, I found myself in 
command of a depédt at Colchester, where there were a large number of men. It was 
perfectly hopeless to run a battery with a quartermaster-sergeant alone, so I split up 
the battery, placing each section under a bombardier, with the quartermaster-sergeant 


over the whole .remunerating the bombardiers for their work. It answered admirably. 
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Decentralisation is what is required, and if a man had his pay lists in good order I 
told him he would be promoted. With rezard to officers bothering about this question, 
that fact has come very considerably before the public during the last two or three 
years. The discipline of officers was not stiff enough, in fact there has been little or 
none. If an officer says he will not bother about his accounts, why should not you say 
to him, “Until you have your accounts in proper order you will not be promoted ” ? 
You do it to the non-commissioned officers ; why not do it to the commissioned officers ? 
It is absolutely and totally subversive of all discipline to have the accounts wrong, and 
you must have things right if you want to have contentment in a corps. As for the 
signing of the accounts, in every battery that I have been in every man signed in the 
presence of an officer at the month’s end, and if a man said that his accounts were 
wrong, I had him up and asked him where they were wrong, and put everything right. 
If you inquire into the matter, you will find there will be no more bother. With regard 
to these vouchers, that rather hinges on what I said before : that if they would only let 
a commanding officer be a commanding officer, things would work smoothly. It is so 
wrong to put a man in command of a regiment and then say : “I do not believe a 
word you'say. You must bring some other proof.” His power is then gone. Let him 
run his own show. Let his accounts be inspected ; and if be is wrong, walk into him 
and say : “ You cannot keep your command in proper order, and until you do so you 
will not be promoted.” That is a simple and soldierlike way to meet the whole 
question, and it will cause content throughout the Army. But where we have been 
bothered so much is, that there is no inducement to keep things right. If you did 
keep your command right throughout, that did not mean that you got on in the least. 
The commanding officer ought to be selected for his capacity as a leader of men, given 
a free hand and backed up, unless there is something very wrong. There will then be 
more contentment in the Army, and you will be abte to get rid of the difficulties which 
at present exist. Nobody, except those who have been in the Army of late years, 
knows what the conditions of service have been in reality. It has been too ludicrous ! 
In the future, if we wish to be efficient, I venture to alvocate the most rigid discipline 
through the commissioned ranks, as well as the lower ones, and the severest penalties 
for any abuse of position by unconfirmed and inaccurate confidential reports on 
subordinates by commanding officers or general officers. This, combined with 
promoting those who prove themselves good soldiers in peace or war, and not the latter 


alone, will give England a contented and reliable Army. 


Colonel J. G, UPPLEBY (late R.A.) :—I will endeavour to mike my few remarks on 
this most interesting paper as brief as possible. The first point I should like to speak 
about is where the author says: ‘We give them the rank and pay of captain or 
major, we authorise them to obtain funds,” etc. As the first speaker says, tnat is 
generally what they do not do. A young subaltern of 18 months’ service is called in 
to command a battery or company. He does not get extra pay, but has all the 
responsibility, and a very small contingency allowance to se? him through the risks. 
In my own case I was told by the colonel that [ ought not to expect any leave, because 
I had heen enjoying the emoluments of the command of a battery for nine months. 
Those emoluments amounted to about 2s. 6d. I think it is a little hard on a young 
subaltern who has all these responsibilities that he should have no extra pay and no 
allowance to pay him for the extra work and cover the risks, because there are risks. 
The next point [ wish to speak about is where Captain Redway says: “An 


officer who possesses the average amount of experience and intelligence, and 


who devotes a reasonable amount of time to his administrative duties, has 
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no trouble of any sort with his pay lists.’ I think that is hardly fair, and in that 
connection I will tell you my own experience. I was in command of the depédt com- 
pany of the Southern Division R.A., consisting of some forty-two batteries. Those of 
the batteries serving abroad sent all their men home to this depdt to be passed into the 
Army Reserve. I was responsible for passing them into the Army Reserve, for paying 
them their deferred pay, and for sending them to the most distant parts of Scotland 
and Ireland by the shortest and cheapest route. I had no assistance to find out what 
was the shortest and cheapet route. Generally the steamer is cheaper than the railway. 
Supposing that I sent them on by steamer and they arrived at a place on Saturday 
night and there was no steamer to take them on. I then become liable for detention 
allowance. That was charged to me perhaps two months after the men had been 
sent into civil life. Prompt audit is what we want while there is time to recover 
these sums. When I tell you that my pay-list was close on £4,000 for one month, 
and that [ reeeived no contingent allowance to cover risks, I think you will see that 
it is not quite so small a matter as the lecturer said. I think nothing has caused so 
much bad blood as the sort of statement made by Mr. G. P. Wight, one of the Accountant- 
General's assistants. He says: “The company officer loses or muddles away the 
cash. When I say company officer, I should add that very often he does not pay 
any attention to the matter ; he is supposed to pay his men, but he does nothing of 
the sort.” I donot know Mr. Wight. He may have a great knowledge of regimental 
officers or he may not, but I think that sort of statement breeds a terrible amount of 
blood ; the regimental officer does not like it. Unless Mr. Wight possessed exceptional 
means of knowing the habits of regimental officers it is not a statement which, in my 
opinion, he ought to have made, because it is a statement which does not smooth 
matters between the civil branch and the military. Then, again, I agree with the 
first speaker in his opinions—and I make the remark with all due deference, because 
we have the late Permanent Under-Secretary of State for War present, that certainly 
the combatant branch of the Army as a whole doubts very much whether the War 
Office has any real desire to simplify these accounts. They make work. The Army 
does not believe there has been any real honest desire to remove all that work. There 
must be a great many clerks, and they know the establishment will be very largely 
reduced if allthat work disappears. That is only human nature. I certainly thoroughly 
agree with the first speaker in that particular. [ must say I rather deprecate the whole 
tone of the lecture in throwing blame on the regimental officer. I think that sort of 
thing breeds ill-feeling. It does not tend to smooth the working between the 
department and the regimental officer, and I think a great deal of it, with all due 


deference, is not true. 


Colonel C. M. WATSON, C.M.G., R.E., p.s.c., D.-1.-G. of Fortifications :—I have 
had some experience of the military service outside the War Office, and I have also 
been employed in the War Office, and can regard the question, to a certain extent, 
from both sides. My feeling is that the War Office do not quite understand that 
officersin the Army are trying todo their best. If tae War Office could only realise that 
when an officer signs a certificate he means that that certificate is true, the difficulty 
might be solved. The War Office require a number of certificates and a number of 
vouchers, and then they want somebody else to certify that the certificates are right. 
The great majority of officers want to keep their accounts properly, and if some do 
not do it at present it is because they feel they are not trusted and that the real 
responsibility does not rest on their shoulders. I have studied the German system a 
good deal, and the reason that it succeeds is because each individual is made responsible. 
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The captain or the squadron-major is made responsible for his unit, and if he fails in 
his accounts, or in his drill, or in his discipline, the colonel comes down upon him, 
but the squadron-leader has nothing to say to the German War Office. He is only 
responsible to his colonel. In the same way the colonel is responsible, both with regard 
to the discipline and accounts, to his brigadier, and so on. There is individual responsi- 
bility. But in the English service the same individual responsibility does not. exist. 
All our accounts would be simplified, vouchers could be diminished, and the whole 
system could be reduced to a much simpler plan if only the War Office —and it is the 
business of the War Offi:e—would spread through the Army the principle of ind:- 
vidual responsibility, and that each officer has to look to his immediate superior only. 

Colonel P. H. SMITH (late Devonshire Regiment) :—May I add a few remarks to 
what I havealready said? A considerable time ago I commanded a wing in India, and one 
day 1 was rather shocked at receiving an application for a refund of something like 6,000 
rupees, which was addressed to me as major commanding, for the disappearance of some 
European tents. They ought to have been returned at Agra four years before. I never 
was at Agra. Theregiment certainly marched through Agra four years before, and after 
four years that was the first intimation to the regiment that anything was owing for 
European tents. In the whole wing there was not one officer, only one non-com- 
missioned officer, and not more than six men, who had been at Agra. How can you 
carry on any system of accounts where you are liable to a charge like that? I do not 
know what became of it. Whether it was remitted to the regiment and eventually had 
to be paid by the commanding officer, Ido not know. But that is the system of 
accounts which is such a bane to the Army. If any officer is liable to have a charge 
sprung on him after four or five years, things will never go right. Six thousand rupees 
is a very considerable sum of money, and yet under our present system any officer may 
be liable to a charge like that. There is no system of check or audit. It is the want 
of system which is our curse. 

Captain G. W. REDWAY, in reply, said :—I intended my paper to be rather suggestive 
than exhaustive, and it appears to me now that such a very large number of questions 
arise out of it that it is really hopeless to attempt to deal with them all in detail in 
the time at our disposal this afternoon. What I said about regimental officers 
were really quotations from those Service journals which are supposed to represent 
the opinion of the Army. I did not quote nearly as much as I might have done. For 
instance, here is another article of the 3rd May from the Broad Arrow, and it runs 
exactly on the same lines as the other letter that was quoted. I did not quote the 
letter of the lieut.-general mentioned, although I saw it. In fact one can see every 
week or every fortnight many communications all pitched in the same key I was 
very careful not to put in my paper anything that was not borne out by substantial 
evidence. My own opinions are seldom expressed, and in regard to them we may, 
perhaps, agree to differ. Then a speaker pointed out, most justly, that it is not very 
often that the captain or the major—men of experience—run the company, but a 
youngster. I know that is a fact—a regrettable fact. If a commanding officer 
chooses to appoint a youngster with a few months’ service to command a company: 
that is not the fault of the War Office. Opinions may differ as to what a commanding 
officer might do under the circumstances. One can imagine a commanding officer 
writing to his general :—‘ I have no one to command the company excepta very young 
Then the authorities would 


’ 


inexperienced officer, and I decline to put him in charge.’ 
know just where they stood. There was some trace of the old antagonism between the 


civilian branch of the War Office and the Army in the remarks of previous speakers. 
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Of course it is obvious, as I pointed out in my paper, that the accountant and auditor 
must always be somewhat at loggerheads. It is useless to disguise their respective 
relations. One is a check.on the other, undoubtedly. Take up any newspaper you like 
and look at the balance sheet of a public company. It is vouched for by certain 
officials who had been sent into the company’s offices to see that payments had been 
made in accordance with the Articles of Association, and that the concern was being 
carried on properly. As we know, when companies come to grief, the first question is, 
Who are the auditors? You cannot get ril of the fact that you must have public 
auditors for Army accounts, and that there will always be some slight difference of 
opinion between the auditor and the accountant officer. The only thing I want to 
make clear is that the stronger the accountant element the weaker the auditor's may 
be, and vice rersd. If you have a notoriously weak staff to keep the accounts, you 
must have a very strong staff of auditors. My point is that, if the regimental officers 
were to the extent, we will say, of 90 per cent. of the type of officer who has spoken 
here to-day, men who were thoroughly familiar with their accounts, who had studied 
them and mastered them and run their own show, the civilian auditor might be toa large 
extent dispense. with, for no complexity in Army accounts would exist. But Iam very 
much afraid that the reverse is the case : it is the 90 per cent. who are of the other sort. 
While upon that subject [ should like to say [am very far from denying that there are 
among the remaining 10 per cent. some really wonderful regimental officers in the 
Army. One of these officers happened to write me a letter the other day, 
which I thought I would read here, because it shows that you do get a certain per- 
centage of extremely able officers. I may say that he is an artillery officer and 
commands a depot battery, I should think about 500 strong. As a battery com- 
mander he does a good deal of administrative work that would fall upon the command- 
ing officer and the adjutant of an infantry corps, and yet this O.C. depot R.F.A, gets 
through all of it without a hitch. He says :—‘I hate accounts of all sorts, but as | 
have to do them and be responsible for them, I made the effort to master the system ; 
and I now think they are simple enough in principle, although the five books I send 
you every month are certainly voluminous. If every officer were compelled as part of 
his examination for lieutenant before receiving a rise in pay to open a pay list dealing 
with, say, six names of individuals who represent the various possibilities of what is 
paid and deducted from a soldier, and complete the various forms, even to a balance- 
sheet, I believe we should have less of the difliculties which to a great extent are 
imaginary. After all, what is required of the officer is to be master of the principle, to 
know what is right, and to be able to trace what is wrong; the clerking labours for 
him are not excessive. Surely w@ have in the Service no officer who could not grasp 
the essentials, and, if required, do a whole pay list, if that officer gave the subject one 
clear week’s study. I agree entirely that the company officer must be the payer of 
his men, and the paymaster the auditor. I should be sorry to face the daily return of 
casualties [ should have to supply you with if I handed the paying out over 
to you.” I| think that is a most valuable letter, as coming from a regimental 
officer who is to-day practically engaged in the most onerous pay duties 
counected with demobilisation. I was very glad to see that he does not wish to hand 
over the pay, including, as it would, a large part of the administration of his battery 
to another branch of the Service. We have his word for it, that an officer may, by 
giving the subject one week’s study, master the principles of the pay list, and it is the 
principle that the officer requires to know—not the detail. People forget that when you 
say that an officer should understand his pay list, you do not mean that he should sit 
down for days and write every word in it. He should be able to look at certain 
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columus and be able to put his fingers at once on what is wrong. If he knows that, he 
understands the situation, and he need not labour at clerical work. One question asked 
re 


was, “ How would you train young officers ! I suppose the only way to train them 


would be to put them through a practical course. That may be done locally by 
arrangement with the station paymaster or otherwise. That, of course, is a matter for 


But I do not think there ought to be any difficulty in teaching young 





‘ficers the principles of debit and credit and showing them how to put their fingers 


on the weak spots in the accounts. As to “amalgamation of accounts,” that 


ns up a very large question, I think the speaker suggested what is 








called the consolidation of various emoluments. That, again, introduces points 





of principle which must be dealt with by a higher authority. You will 


find that Parliament votes so much for skill at arms. Well, that has to be 


accounted for. Therefore, you must have a separate entry for a dozen or a score of 





shooting rewards somewhere, at some time. 2 


e will always be those things. It 







would be extremely difficult, I should say, to consolidate pay to any extent without 





uprooting the principle which has been laid down, that the money shall be separately 


voted, item by item. I think that is all I can usefully say in reply to those who have 





cised my paper. 


The CHAIRMAN (Sir Ralph H. Knox, K.C.B.):—I am sure we thank Captain 
Redway for affording us this opportunity for a discussion on this very interesting subject. 


yhich I am not prepared to enlarge upon. I am afraid I might talk all 





It isa suk 


day upon these various points. The fact is, as regards these portions of the accounts, 


U 





te. But that does not arise from the intricacy of the 





in a sense 





accounts themselves, which, as Captain Redway has explained, can be mastered in a very 
short time. The complication arises from the system under which our Army is raised, a 


ry system, in which we have to offer inducements of all kinds to every man who 





ning the Service in order to induce him to enter and to stay in the Army. The 








in number, go to make up the pay of the 


Army, each one of which is given upon certain conditions. If we could come to a con- 


result is that many items, constantly increz 


clusion to get rid of all these conditions and take the power to compel every soldier to 


do just as we like and give him a lump sum, which was much the original system 
2dway as existing more than a century ago, the accounts would 


be very simple ; but unfortunately the tendency of the present day is to start 


ares, new ideas, something new must be done. We must have not only the pay 





ye must have extra pay, additional pay, pay for length of service, 


», and pay on re-enlistment. ‘All these things must be given to 





conditions. The charges for these can only be made in the 





accounts on the condition that every one of those stipulations is eomuiied with ; it is 


absolutely necessary therefore to have elaboration of accounts and of vouchers. I 





that those gentlemen at the War Office who are engaged upon 





‘an assure those 
the examination of these accounts are the least of all consulted as to the invention of 
these various ideas; they come from above; they come from the man in the 


many cases; but the desire 





street ; they come to satisfy public opinion in ver 
of the War Office officials is to make these matters as simple as_ possible. 
They 

their work much more quickly and easily. The War Office is not like a trades-union, 


are always trying to secure a simple system, because they would get through 





the officials do not want to get more men there to do the work. They like to get 


through the work with as small a staff as possible. They are in favour of reducing 





the labour of examination and of the audit, the necessity for which is not created by 
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them, but is imposed by the law of Parliam2nt, and is annually reviewed in detail by a 
Committee of the House of Commons. The conditions upon which every charge is 
made in those accounts have to be tested and verified. That is their duty. They are 
there to perform that duty. Officers of the Army say, “Oh, trust us!” But in 
matters of this kind the principle throughout the whole world is that no man is to be 
trusted. Every one must b2 held responsible for accounting for the money entrusted 
to him. He is not held responsible, his accountability does not exist unless he renders 
an account of what he has done, and shows as far as accounts and vouchers can show 


that he has complied with the instructions given to him. That is the principle upon 





which every account is examined, and upon wkich everybody is entrusted with money. 
[ can quite understand that those who are not accustomed to dealing with books and 
accounts have been very restive in having to work out or check those elaborate charges 
that have been mae, but,as [ have said, the complications arise from the system which 
has been gradually developed ; and I am afraid from what is being done now it is 
being made more intricate and more difficult. Within the last session I think 
four or five new rates of pay and new conditions of service have been intro- 
duced. Everyone of those involves new points that have to be watched by the 
officers who deal with them in the first instance. Then as a matter of audit 
it is necessary to see by test that generally those conditions have been com- 
plied with. One gentlemen has described the small objections that are raised 
and disallowances made; but steps have in recent years been taken to get rid 
of most of those small disallowances, and to place in the hands of the commanding 
officer a general power to settle all objections that may be raised affecting small 
sums of money in the strict examination of the accounts. It is not long since 
I was in the War Office, and I am sure the whole tendency of administration 
was in the direction of getting rid of those very rigid practices of former days. 
One thing that annoys officers more than anything else has been referred to by 
Colonel Smith, viz., objections raised a long time after the events have occurred. The 
case he quoted, however, occurred in India. That is a system which is simply 
abominable. All I can say is, that of recent years the endeavour of the War Office 
has been to establish and bring about as rapid an audit as possibly can be secured. 


There is an arrangement under which the paymaster now examines on the spot the 





compa pay list before it is renlered to the War Office. When the account is 
rendered to the War Office, that portion which it is necessary to examine to secure the 
test of the accounts is audited within a month from the date at which the accounts 
come in. I believe, as Captain Redway has stated, that there never will be a very 
kindly fecling between an accountant and an auditor. It is the business of the 
auditor to pick holes in what has been done by the accountant; but that very 
Operation, that very system, saves the man from himself, just as the fact of every 
check, although it may be irritating at the time, is intended to keep the man up to 
the mark, to secure that he dogs not get into a slack condition, but that he is smart 
and regular. If this is attained, a man is always safe, he is always easy in his mind, 
and he is presented with no temptations to go wrong. An audit of that kind, if satis- 
factorily carried out, is, I believe, the salvation of all those people who are subject to it. 
I am sorry there has been any apparent feeling shown by some who have spoken. I 
cin assure those gentlemen that they are quite in error in thinking there is any feeling 
but the best on the part of the examiners at the War Office towards those with whom 
they have to deal. Instead of their being interested in doing anything which is 
disagreeable to officers, the contrary is the case, and whenever apparently hard 
measures have to be adopted I can assure them it is done with the greatest reluctance. 
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SUGGESTED IMPROVEMENTS IN MILITARY 
RIDING AND BREAKING. 


By Captain M. HORACE HAVES, F.R.C.V.S. (late Captain, The Buffs). 


Thursday, 15th May, 1902. 
Major-General JoHN CeciL RussEtL, Colonel, 12th Lancers, 
Equerry to the King, in the Chair. 


I HAVE to thank you very sincerely for the great honour you have 
s subject, “‘Suggested Improve- 


+ 


cone me by attending this lecture. I 
ments in M'litary Riding and Breaking,” is of the utmost importance to 
our country, especially because the practical acquaintance which stay-at- 
home Englishmen possess about horses is becoming less every year. 
Our young rustics are seized with a longing for town life, and conse- 
quently the vast majority of the recruits for the mounted branches of the 
Service know nothing about our friend the horse. The majority of our 
subalterns are in the same plight. Even in the case of those whose 
fathers are hunting-men, the groom as a rule occupies the same 
authoritative position in the stable as the cook does in the kitchen. 
Those who have the good fortune to be sent to India quickly make up 
the deficiencies of their equine education, because there they have to be 
their own stud grooms. Even our veterinary surgeons can obtain their 
diplomas without ever having been on the back of a horse, or ever having 
handled the ‘‘ribbons” in a trap. Their case is a hard one, owing to 
the fact that their colleges (or rather teaching schools) are not State- 
aided, except in Ireland. Every member of the Army Veterinary 
Department should be a horse doctor, and not merely an animal doctor, 
to adopt the German distinction between Rossarzt and Thierarzi. 
Although the number of good horsemen in England is diminishing, we 
have the one great consoling fact that immense progress has been made 
in the science of horse knowledge within the last 50 years; but 


unfortunately our military authorities have introduced few, if any, of these 
improvements into the Service. We do not appear to have grasped the 
fact that riding and breaking are sciences as well as arts, and demand for 
their acquisition careful study as well as assiduous practice. A horseisa 
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much more complicated machine than a rifle or a cannon, and yet 
musketry and gunnery are taught in the Army only by men who have 
undergone long courses of scientific training, but our riding-masters have 
no such qualification; in fact, many of them know nothing about 
riding or breaking outside of the manége and parade ground, and are 
ignorant even of the paces of the horse. The Cavalry Drill Book gives 
us a convincing proof of this fact, for it tell us, on page 104, that ‘‘ as far 
as relates to the general action of the horse, the canter is the same as the 
gallop, whether it be the short collected step of the manége, or the 
extended pace of the charge; there is this difference, however, which 
distinguishes them, namely, that in the canter the horse’s forehand is 
raised, his whole figure is collected and shortened, his neck bowed and 
his head drawn in, and he moves by the spring of his haunches.” Such 
a view of equine mechanism may have been pardonable 30 years ago, but 
since then instantaneous photography has shown us that the canter is a 
pace of three-time, and the gallop one of four-time. Thus, if a horse 
canters with the off fore leading, the order of his steps will be: /7rs/, 
off fore; second, near fore and off hind ; and /Azrd, near hind. At the 
gallop it would be: /%rs/, off fore ; second, near fore; third, off hind; and 
fourth, near hind. In fact, the canter has nothing to say to “collection,” 
and is a natural pace which any colt or filly at grass can execute. 
Reference to the literature of the subject shows us that our English 
system of military riding was founded on the old French haute école 
methods, and that none of the French improvements made within the last 
70 years have been utilised. Our adapters made a singular mistake with 
reference to épaule en dedans, which they rightly translated ‘shoulder in,” 
but misconstrued it as meaning that the shoulder was turned in, with 
reference to the body of the horse, and not as regards the school. In 
fact, the French shoulder in (épau/e en dedans) is the passage with the 
head turned towards the inside of the school, and is synonymous with the 
French croupe au mur (tail to the wall). In order for a horse to 
pass, for instance, to the left in a well-balanced manner, it is necessary 
for his head to be turned to the left, so that the neck muscle 
(levator humer’) which draws the right fore leg forward, may work to the 
best advantage, which it cannot do unless its attachment at the top of 
the head is widely separate. from its attachment to the Aumerus (the 
bone that lies between the elbow and th2 shoulder-joint). If the head, 
as in our English shoulder in, is turned away from the direction in which 
the animal is proceeding, the horse's action will be more or less 
cramped. Besides, teaching a horse to move to one side with his head 
turned in the opposite direction, is simply giving him instruction in a 
défense which refusers and jibbers often employ, in order to defeat 
the wishes of their rider. 
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Apparently from ignoranc: of the paces of the horse, the directions 
for the passage are vague and incomplete. On page 65 of Cavalry 
Drill we are told that the pressure of the outward leg makes the horse 
cross his legs, but nothing is said’ as to the manner in which this pressure 
should be applied. To be effective, it should be intermittent, as we may 
see on pages 244, 245, and 451 of my book ‘Riding and Hunting.” 
Thus, in the passage to the right, the rider should give the pressure with 
his drawn-back left foot at the moment the animal places his near fore 
on the ground; because at that instant the off hind is on the point of 
coming down, and the near hind can then be picked up and brought to 
the front without any pause. The rider can take the time of giving this 
indication better from a fore leg, than from a hind one, which is hidden 
from his view. 

A knowledge of the paces of the horse teaches us that there are two 
forms of the rein back, namely, that in which a cart-horse tries to push a 
heavy load to the rear, and that of the saddle-horse. The former naturally 
throws his weight into the breeching and consequently raises his head, so 
as to make himself light in front and heavy behind. If the breeching 
were to suddenly break, he would, of course, tumble with his rump against 
the cart. The cart-horse style of rein back is the one adopted by our 
military authorities, for they tell us that in the rein back ‘each man will 
feel both reins lightly, by turning the little fingers towards the breast, and 
will press both legs to the horse’s sides to raise his forehand and keep his 
haunches under him; the rider must not have a dead pull on the horse’s 
mouth, and must ease the reins after every step, and feel them again.” 
By these directions, the horse is made light in front, and consequently he 
is rendered heavy behind, when he is reining back! We are all agreed 
that when going forward, a horse should be light in front, and, to be con- 
sistent, we should admit that the reversed distribution of weight should 
take place in a retrograde movement. If a horse is heavy behind when 
he is reining back with a rider in the saddle, he will be unable to pick up 
his hind legs properly, and will be more or less inclined to rear. The 
well-collected rein back, as we may see in Barroil’s 1’ Ar? Equestre, and 
Fillis’s Principes de Dressage et d’ Equitation, is a diagonai movement cf 
two-time, and is effected by an alternate feeling of the two reins and by 
the alternate closing of the opposite legs. Also, the rider’s weight should 
be brought somewhat forward, so as to enable the animal to pick up his 
hind legs freely. Here, the touch of the rider’s leg makes the horse raise 
the hind limb of that side, which has been previously lightened by the 
head being turned to the opposite side. In this way, the rein back can 


be performed with such beautiful precision, that the rider can make his 


mount lead off with whichever diagonal he likes, and in perfect cadence. 
If, before the rein back, one fore leg is more advanced than the other 
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fore leg, when at the halt, the advanced fore leg and its opposite hind 
leg should, of course, be the diagonal to begin the movement to the rear. 

With regard to bridling a horse, we read in Cavalry Drill, that “the 
bit should be placed in the mouth so that the mouth-piece is one inch 
above the lower tusk of a horse, and two inches above the corner tooth of 
a mare,” but unfortunately the ‘‘ why ?” of the reader is not anticipated. 
Colonel Greenwood of the Guards, who is an excellent cavalry officer and 
a fine horseman, was, I believe, the first to combat this erroneous direction, 
about 40 years ago, by stating in his valuable book ‘‘ Hints on Horseman- 
ship ” that the mouth-piece of the bit should be just clear of the tushes of 
the horse, and about one inch above the corner nippers of the mare, 
because the curb-chain would then have little or no tendency to work up 
on the sharp edges of the branches of the lower jaw. This position has 
the further advantage of placing the mouth-piece on that part of the jaw- 
bone which affords the broadest bearing surface, as I have pointed out in 
“Riding and Hunting” (page 104). 

We are told in Cavalry Drill (page 105) that “a formed horse 
should be trained to be ridden on the bit entirely ; but on first bitting, the 
bridoon is to be used in aid, and to bring him to the bit by degrees. 
Very light-mouthed horses may require to be ridden on all four reins on 
all occasions.” I believe that the experience of the present South African 
war has taught our cavalry officers who have served in that campaign, that 
in the large majority of cases the bridoon is more useful than the bit. I 
was brought up in Ireland, with a deep reverence for the snaffle, and after 
a long absence from the Emerald Isle I was delighted to see, when 
hunting last winter with the East Galway hounds, that almost everyone 
out with my friend Mr. Pollok’s pack used my favourite bit for both 
guidance and control. I am aware that English hunting etiquette 
demands the use of a double bridle, but I have learned from experience 
in Leicestershire that many accidents in the hunting field might have 
been averted had the victims trusted to a snaffle instead ofa curb. In 
school work I have always found that it is easier to teach the average 
horse all the ordinary ars de manége with a snaffle than with acurb. I 
have seen a good deal of Continental and English school riding, but 
regret to say that I cannot speak from the experience of active service. 
This is not my fault, because when I went to South Africa last year in 
veterinary charge of remounts, on the first of two occasions I volunteered 
for active service as a veterinary surgeon, but the veterinary authorities 
out there refused my application, probably because they thought I knew 
too little or too much about horses for their requirements. I therefore 
leave the question of superiority between snaffle and curb to be decided 
by my military friends. No one is better qualified than our distinguished 
Chairman to settle that point from its military aspect. 
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As I have not lately had an opportunity of examining military bits, I 
refrain from criticising their construction. I wish only to repeat what I 
said in ‘‘ Riding and Hunting,” that the best curb for an average horse is 
one with a mouth-piece 5 inches wide; low (Melton) port; lower end 
of cheeks 3 inches long; length of upper end of cheeks from mouth 
piece to top eye, 13 to 1} inches ; and upper end of cheeks inclined a little 
outwards, so that the distance between them at the top may be about 6 
inches. The Ward Union curb is made on somewhat similar lines, and 
is certainly the most generally useful curb on the market. In all cases 
the mouth-piec> should be thick, so that it may not hurt the bars of the 
mouth. 

In an admirable letter which appeared in last January's number of 
the JouRNAL of the United Service Institution, Major Dashwood has 
ably discussed the question of Pelhams. Although this form of bit should 
not be used with two reins, because the snaffle reins will tend to draw the 
mouth-piece too high up in the mouth for the proper action of the curb ; 
it is useful with one rein, in which case the Pelham may be employed 
either as a snaffle or curb, as may be required. 

Our military system of holding the reins in one hand is faulty, 
because the grip on them is obtained by the lateral pressure of the fingers 
and thumb, which lateral pressure is far weaker and much more tiring 
than the ordinary closure of the hand with the reins ‘‘ crossed” in it. 

On page 43 of Cavalry Drill, we read that when men are riding 
with a bridoon rein in each hand, ‘‘ the turn is made by a double feeling 
of the inward rein, the outward retaining a steady feeling.” This 
** double feeling” wouid have th: effect of pulling the bridoon more or 
less through the horse’s mouth, and would give him but a slight indica- 
tion to turn. Both theory and practice teach us that the difference should 
be made in the direction of the respective reins, and not in their tension, 
during the turn. Thus, in turning to the right, we should carry the right 
hand to the right, so as to give our mount the clearest possible indica- 
tion to turn to the right; and we should carry the left hand also to the 
right, so as to press the near rein against his neck, but without altering 
its tension in any way. The reverse indications would of course he used 
in turning to the left. 

I approach the subject of spurs with great diffidence, because I do 
not know the amount of influence which “ eye-wash” has on it in the 
Army. Ata social function like a meet in the Shires, spurs are as much 
an article of propriety as a pair of gloves; but I question their use, 
except, perhaps, for doing the pzaffer, making a horse canter on three 
legs, or some other high-school movement in a circus. I cannot recall a 
single instance in which they were any advantage to me between the 


flags, out hunting, or in a school, because their severity makes them 
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useless as an ordinary indication. The late George Fordham, whom I 
had the pleasure of knowing when I lived in Newmarket nearly twenty 
| years ago, thought little of them, and told me that they made a horse 
shorten his stride and “ shut up,” instead of bravely struggling home. 
We have the fact that sharp spurs are forbidden at polo, except by special 
permission. I believe that Lord Harrington, who is a fine horseman, has 
advocated their abolition in the Yeomanry. 

If there is no social degradation even in Leicestershire to hunting 
men on account of putting their feet home in the stirrups, why should 
this safe and comfortable procedure be tabooed among cavalrymen ? 

Throughout the Cavalry Book the expression ‘‘a stronger feeling of 
the outward leg ” frequently occurs; but when we are sitting straight on 
a horse, it is impossible for us to press one leg stronger than the other 
leg. What we should really do is to exert pressure by drawing back the 
outward leg a little. 

Our military “ aids” are limited to the action of the hands and legs. 
It would be a great advantage if the weight of the body and the voice 
were added to their number. In turning, especially when the change of 
direction is made sharply at the gallop or fast canter, the weight of the 
rider’s body ought to be inclined inwards, which is a practical as well as 
a mathematical fact, that no good horseman ought to ignore. The 
necessity of doing this I would be glad to illustrate by means of in- 
stantaneous photography, but the limits of time and the generous patience 
of my hearers will not admit of such elaboration at present. Having 





accustomed a horse to the change in the distribution of weight at the 
turn, we can easily teach him to obey it as an indication (‘ aid”), both at 
} the turn and for the change of the leading fore leg in the canter and 
gallop. Although the advantage of being able to make a horse readily 
do this change is passed over in silence by the writers of Cavalry Drill, 
it is well recognised by polo players and Continental school riders. If, 
for instance, our horse is leading with the off fore and we wish to turn 
i| him to the left, it is essential for him to change his leg, in order to make 
/ the turn with the near fore leading, because if he does not do so, he will 
be liable to cross his legs and come down, to say nothing of the disadvan- 
tage of the turn being made in an uncollected and clumsy manner. The 
change in the distribution of weight can also be made with benefit for the 
halt by bringing the weight back. 

The question of using the voice as an “aid” is so fully dealt with in 
the new edition of Captain Miller’s book *‘ Modern Polo,” which has just 
been published and which I had the pleasure of editing, that I need not 
dwell upon it here. We all know that horses quickly learn to obey words 
of command, which, in the case J refer to, can be uttered in a very low 
tone of voice, because a horse’s power of hearing is singularly acute. 
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For practical purposes, they might be restricted to a click of the tongue 
for starting, ‘‘ whoa!” for the halt, and ‘‘steady.” We should here bear 
in mind that horses have little power of discrimination between mere 
words, but are particularly observant of the tone of the human voice. 
Even if such verbal orders were unsuitable for school and parade work, 
they would be of immense use on active service. 

‘I mark with surprise that Cavalry Drill contains no directions for 
either making or teaching a horse to turn on his forehand, which is a very 
necessary movement for mounted men who are acting singly, as, for 
instance, when opening a gate, or for placing their animal alongside some 
object. 

On going through the Cavalry Drill-book, I was also greatly surprised 
to find that our cavalrymen are not taught how to do the figure of 8 ata 
canter, so as to teach them and their horses how to change the leading 
leg at the canter, and do the turns to the left and to the right collectedly. 

After reading the directions for “training the young horse,” 
Cavalry Drill (pages 96 to 101), we need not wonder that in South 
Africa complaints were made that many of the imported remounts were 
unbroken. The system laid down in the red volume does moderately 
well for the civilised horses that are purchased as remounts in this country, 
but it is of little use with animals which are brought up in a semi-wild 
state, especially if the breaker is ina hurry. I became greatly impressed 
with this fact when I was a subaltern in India in F 19 and D 20, Royal 
Artillery; for our difficult Australian remounts were used only as “ off” 
horses in the teams, and were never ridden. As I concluded that 
breaking was an art about which we knew very little, I determined 
to study it, and having acquired a certain acquaintance with it I 
resolved to teach breaking in various countries, so that I might acquire 
all the knowledge I could from my pupils. The French proverb truly 
says that one may know more than anyone else, but it is impossible for 
one to know more than all the rest. The result of my experience in 
breaking is that horses, before they are ridden, should be made quiet to 
carry a weight on their backs, and should be taught to obey the indica- 
tions of the reins. In short, we ought to make a horse ridable before 
getting on his back. Memory is a horse’s stroi.gest mental faculty, and 
consequently the more he is prevented from “‘piaying up” during the 
process of breaking, the quieter will he subsequently be. The preparatory 
mouthing lessons had best be given according to the long-rein system 
which I have devised. By it, perfect control is obtained, and any 
unbrokn animal can be taught to circle, turn, halt, rein back, and jump 
in a well-collected manner in three days, during which time he can be 


gradually accustomed to carry weight on his back, by attaching, for 
instance, bags of earth or shot to the driving pad. This work could be 
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varied with advantage by teaching him to turn on his forehand and also 
on his hindquarters by means of a cutting whip or cane, according to the 
French method (see Fillis’s and Barroil’s books). In this way and with 
two or three auxiliary methods, which time does not allow me to describe, 
I never had any difficulty in breaking, within four or five days, wild horses 
of the steppes of the Don and Volga, when I was employed at the 
Russian remount depots by the Russian Minister of War. These animals 
are far more difficult to handle than unbroken South African horses, 
of which I had a year’s experience during a breaking tour among the 
Boers in the early nineties. The great interest which the Boers took in 
the breaking and handling of horses showed me that they were far more 
formidable enemies than the English public gave them credit for being. 
It makes me very sad to contrast their horse knowledge with that of the 
cavalrymen with whom I went out to South Africa in a Government 
transport. 

I think we all will admit that every cavalry horse should be taught to 
lie down, which can be quickly done by the American method of tying 
up one fore leg and drawing the head by a cord to the opposite side. 
This plan has the immense advantage of “taking the nonsense” out of 
unruly horses; and had it been practised on unbroken remounts in South 
Africa, the tears of many widows and mothers might have been spared. 

I cannot too strongly urge the necessity of abolishing the present 
faulty method of lunging young horses which is recommended 
in Cavalry Drill. By it the horse is made to move in a thoroughly 
uncollected manner, for no means are taken to prevent his hindquarters 
from swinging outwards. In fact, instead of his hind feet going on the 
same track as his fore feet, they describe a concentric circle outside of 
it. Also, the single lunging rein affords no means of controlling the 
paces of the animal, which can walk, trot, or canter just as he likes, unless 
he is forcibly stopped. By the long-rein method he is under absolute 
control in all his paces, and he is mouthed as well as exercised. If he is 
high-spirited, the fact of his being able to career around the lunging 
circle at his own sweet will is the worst possible lesson he can get. 
In circling a horse with the long reins, the outward rein, which goes 
round the animal’s quarters, acts like the outward leg of a capable rider. 
In speaking of the long reins, I am, of course, aware that they have been 
in use for the last hundred years for breaking horses, but in a different 
way from the method I have devised, which certainly owes a great part of 
its efficiency to the presence of the standing martingale buckled on to 
the rings of the snaffle, the use of which was taught me by Mr. John 
Hubert Moore, who is the father of my friend Mr. Willie Moore, of 
steeplechasing fame. Its help reduces the difficulty of breaking in young 


horses by at least one half. 
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It is a fact which cannot be denied, that many lives, especially 
those of inexperienced youths, have been lost in South Africa on 
account of these poor victims to ignorance having been put on badly 
broken horses, which certainly formed the majority of the remounts. 
Such occurrences should be avoided in future by the institution of special 
courses of study in horse-breaking, and if I were permitted to lend a 
helping hand I would only be too glad to work in that direction for the 
welfare of our country. As no change in our methods of military horse- 
breaking has taken place since the battle of Waterloo, I do not think 
that even the sad experiences of the South African campaiga will have 
any effect on our Conservative authorities. Practical horsemen, like 
those whom I have now the honour to address, will recognise the all- 
important fact that in olden times our military horse supply consisted of 
home-bred animals which were easy to break in; but in future it will be 
more or less made up of wild horses, and consequently the difficulty in 
breaking will be greatly increased. Luckily Colonials are now members 
of our Empire; and as they are not so self-satisfied as stay-at-home 
Englishmen, I hope, before th year is out, to be among my Australian 
horse-loving friends, who no doubt will teach me much more than I can 
show them. 

Major E, C. HAWKSHAW (late R.A.) :—We have listened with much pleasure to 
C iptain Hayes’s lecture, a gentleman well known to all of us, though I never had the 
pleasure of meeting him before personally. Having been in India, I know him well 
by name. Regarding the training of Army horses, one thing must always be taught 
non-commissioned officers and men, and that is sympathy with a horse ; another that 
a horse must be brought to regard man as his friend. So many young fellows harbour 
the idea that a horse to be broken in must be broken in spirit, to which too often 
follow knees and hocks. A cut with a whip is the introduction of the tutor to his 
pupil, and the latter is dubbed a brute because he naturally resents it with a kick. 
You can no more treat two horses alike than you can two men or two women. With 
a sensitive well-bred horse the voice will do all frequently, whereas one cut will per- 
manently spoil everything. It is a well-known fact that, with the exception of 
an elephant, no animal has a more retentive memory than our noble friend the horse. 
I was delighted to hear Captain Hayes dilate on turning a horse and pulling his 
mouth about. This is a most important point. What is the use of a man thinking 
that he can pit his strength against that of a large animal like the one in question ? 
The horse must be taught by touch what is required of him. A polo pony kindly 
treated will. after a few games, follow the ball like a cat does a mouse. Look at gun 
horses. I have served for along time in the Horse Artillery and other branches of 
the Royal Artillery and personally took great interest in driving in teams, and found 
that a halt from a fast gallop was mostly to be effected with the voice. Getting a 
riding horse to throw off with right or left foot in cantering is all done by handling 
gently and pressure of legs. No hard-spurring or knocking about need ever be resorted 
to. In Arabia the horse is a cherished member of the family. Everything is done by 


asign. Topmost speed is mostly produced by the rider bending forward and pinching 


the horse’s ear. Young horses must be treated like children, and not over-worked 
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or over-strained with carrying too much weight until their bones are hardened and 
thoroughly formed. If this is neglected the result is curbs, spavins, and all the other 
ills which horse-flesh is heir to. This and the non-rasping of hoofs is the secret of 
keeping a horse's legs right. The Almighty put the enamel on the hoof to keep the 
oil from escaping. Too often man thinks he knows better, rasps it off, the result 
being bad feet, navicular, splints, ete. Shipping and training requires especial 
attention. Never fight a horse until you are obliged to do so. Try and gain your 
object by the exercise of man’s supericr intelligence. How often have we seen blind- 
folding resorted to at once!) When taking horses on board a ship select a steady one 
t2 lead, make the man turn his face away from him, and go unhesitatingly on as if 
nothing unusual is occurring. If any horse in following begins to fight, don’t bother 
with him, but lead him on!one side and let him see all his friends disappearing on 
board. In nine cases out of ten at last he will follow tco. I once got a horse on board 
at Portsmouth that baffled his battery for an hour, not to mention the bluejackets too. 
They had fought him from the outset and tried the fatal blind-folding, until the 
animal was mad with terror. The plan is my own, and I recommend its use in bad 
cases. Wrap a thick cloth completely round the girth and back to prevent his being 
galled ; then put a rope round on top of the cloth with a long end on each side (a 
canvas band is better, as there is less chance of cutting). Put four or more men on 
each rope, and let one man steer his head without pulling at him unnecessarily. All 
being ready, walk away with him. He is then bound to go, and can see where he 
is putting his feet. The old plan of a rope round the quarters is much to be deprecated, 
as it too frequently happens that a horse’s hind legs are pulled under him, he sits 
suddenly down, aid is liable to injury by breaking his back. Never pull with great 
force at a horse’s head from the front ; nothing is easier than to break his neck in this 
way. In old days barbarity was practised in cropping ears and tails, and using hot 
irons for the most trivial mishaps. Thank goodness we eschew these things now to a 
great extent. When commanding batteries in India [I advocated not cutting horses’ 
tails at all—considering it a great shame to deprive the animal of what had been given 
him for his own protection against flies in the great heat—but it was not considered 
smart, so common-sense went to the wall, and horse-sickness took its place, as has 
been our fatal error in South Africa. Turning their tails to the wind when standing 
in the camp is also a most important comfort to them, that is in high winds or storms. 
3efore officers are allowed to be considered efficient in the mounted branches of the 
Army they should be compelled to systematically learn from the outset stable manage- 
ment, and the common-sense care of animals according to their natural state. It too 
frequently is assumed that, because a young fellow can sit on a horse with a military 
seat, he is fit to go and buy, train, or have charge of horses. Our failings in the recent 
war are nothing more than what one has wept over for years, and received on many 
occasions reprimands for bringing forward in reports. This, of course, is due to the 


senior officers never having studied the absolute nature of our charges. 


Lieut.-Colonel F. N. MAUDE, p.s.c. (late R.E., O.C. Ist Hants R.E. (Vols.)):—I 
should like to thank Captain Hayes for his very interesting lecture ; I only regret that I 
came in so late that I had not time to criticise it as it deserves. The author in his 
last paragraph says :—“ It is a fact which cannot be denied, that many lives, especially 
those of inexperienced youths, had been lost in South Africa,” and so on. I would 
go further than that and say it is a fact that this war has been going on for two years 
longer than it need had done, because, as Captain Hayes very rightly says, we have 
absolutely neglected since the time of Waterloo the A BC of training men to take 
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care of their horses and to ride them. One can only deal with rough approximations 
in a discussion like this, but think what the difference in this war would have been if, 
instead of the extraordinary lot of broken-down horses we had up at the front at the 
time of the Modder River, General French had had horses in condition, ridden by men 
who knew how to ride them, and how it would have shortened the time we required 
to reach Pretoria. I think Captain Hayes will agree with me in this: that with any 
given horse a first-class horseman will take that horse at least three times as far as a 
bad rider. That is an extreme case. But supposing horsemanship had been mastered, as 
it should have been, in the Army when the war broke out, I maintain that although we 
should have lost many horses—of course the conditions were against us—we would, 
nevertheless, have managed to cover treble the distance in a day’s march that we often 
did, and with no greater loss. What that would have meant at the time when we were 
at Pretoria we all know. The point is this: if, as Captain Hayes tells us—and it is 
within my own experience—there has been no change in the methods for many years, 
and very little improvement, is there no way in which we can get the authorities to 
devote more attention and time to the question of horse training? Iam afraid that 
the authorities can only do what the spirit and will of the Army enable them to do. 
It is no good giving orders that we are to do this, that, and the other with regard to the 
training of men or horses when you cannot make a man use his brain unless he 
chooses—and if men will not use their.brains, the more you drill them the worse they 
get. We shall never get any great result until we have made it worth every man’s 
while in the cavalry to give his whole attention and mind to what he is doing, and to 
take a pride in the care of his horse. That is the whole secret of the marvellous 
efficiency of both the Austrian and Prussian cavalries. It is difficult to say which is 
the better. Those men have their horses absolutely under control. It is not a mere case 
of circus back-riding to which routine has accustomed the horses, but the horse is 
absolutely at the rider’s control, and is taken, placed by the rider exactly where the 
rider wishes him to be. The material with which they have to work is certainly not 
equal to ours. The late Colonel Percy Barrow some years before he died used to ride 
down with me at Aldershot to see some experiments made on the ordinary German 
system with English horses and English recruits—with shockingly bad horses and 
recruits. They were the drivers of the Royal Engineer troops, and were, as a rule, the men 
who had been rejected by every other corps in the Army. Yet, within six weeks, 
following the simple rules which the Germans had arrived at, not by orders from head - 
quarters, but by experiments and the survival of the fittest, we could get these men and 
horses to do what formerly we had taken six months to accomplish. General French 


thoroughly adopted the Prussian system which Colonel Barrow had introduced, and his 





regiment, the 19th Hussars, when I was attached to it in 1891, was about the best that 
could be seen anywhere. The horses were marvellously in hand, they would go any- 
where at any pace, and were at all times thoroughly in hand. This success was due, I 
take it, to the very simple reason that every squadron commander, and every officer, 
was responsible for his own squadron or division. We are always hearing our cavalry 
officers abused because they go racing and take no interest in their work. But if a 
man is kept in barracks and there is nothing in which he may take a personal interest, 
he will endeavour to get out of barracks as soon as he can. If you give a man 
sufficient interest in his work and make him take a pride in doing that work, you will 
very soon see that he gives his mind and attention to it and takes a personal pride in 


turning out the smartest horses and the smartest cavalry in the place. Just look at the 


emulation that exists in the Navy. There can be no doubt of the extraordinary efficiency 


of the men ; they take such a pride in their work that they devote their time solely to it. 
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Why cannot we do the same thing? It seems to me it is simply a matter of under- 
standing what decentralisation means. We have got everything on paper which gives 
us decentralisation ; all we want is the spirit to carry it out, but this must grow from 
the root upwards. You cannot create it from the top of the tree downwards. The most 
authorities can do is to create the conditions which will foster its growth—essentially a 


matter for sound common-sense and a knowledge of human nature. 


Captain HAYES, in reply, said :—I have certainly obtained the wish of my heart to- 
day, and that was to learn something. I always want to learn things. I have learnt 
several very valuable hints from the gentlemen who have spoken to-day, and I 
thoroughly agree with them. If ever at any time I can be of any help to them in 
working out any scheme in regard to the breaking or school life of a horse, I shall only 


be too delighted to place my services at their disposal. 


The CHAIRMAN (Major-General John Cecil Russell): — We have had a 
most interesting lecture from Captain Hayes. He has favoured us with a paper 
on very important subjects, and especially on the actual theory of the move- 
ments of horses when they are engaged in certain exercises. Every word he has said 
is most valuable, because he is an expert in the whole matter. He is a veterinary 
surgeon of the very highest attainments. He says truly that we must be not only 
theorists—and he advises us to be that if possible—but that we should know practically 
the formation of a horse as well as know how to ride it. With great deference to 
Captain Hayes, I must say that I think his criticism of the Cavalry Drill-book and our 
system of cavalry: equitation is a little severe. Our system of breaking horses is no 
doubt faulty in a great many ways—it may be very faulty—but, at the same time, as I 
have had the honour of commanding a cavalry regiment myself, and have seen a great 
many cavalry regiments and batteries of artillery, both horse and field, I may be 
allowed to say that, although our theory may be extremely incorrect and our instruction 
very faulty in many ways, [ cannot help thinking that the result has been very fairly satis- 
factory. Most of us, altogether irrespective of our personal attendance on many dusty 
field days in different parts of the world, have seen our military horses do exactly what 
was wanted in a satisfactory way on very many other occasions. Most of you have 
seen the beautiful exhibition of horsemanship and breaking in of horses at the 
Agricultural Hall at the Military Tournaments. These horses may have been trained 
in a very bad way, but I think you must all say the result is extremely good. I 
remember particularly the case two or three years ago of a horse artillery battery. I 
think it was commanded by Major Dunlop—which had only been formed within a very 
few months—one of the youngest horse artillery batteries—-yet 1 saw that battery per- 
forming the most extraordinary double drive with the guns that I ever saw in my life. 
It was most beautifully done. Major Dunlop and his non-commissioned officers and 
drivers and everybody connected with the battery most certainly and thoroughly under- 
stood how to get the required result, Whether they went by the Drill-book or not I 
do not know, but certainly the result was there. If they. went upon the theories which 
had been inculeated in all of us, I do not think the theories could have been very far 
wrong. No doubt they are faulty like everything else that is human, and undoubtedly 
they may be very greatly improved, and if we are to improve them I do not think we 
‘an do better than go upon the principles which have been so clearly enunciated by 
Captain Hayes. There are one or two points which he emphasised on which perhaps 
I may be permitted to say that I entirely agree with him, and I speak from experience 
gained when I had the honour of being at the head of the riding establishment at 
Canterbury, where we did a good deal of horse breaking. Captain Hayes mentions 
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particularly the position of the bit in the horse’s mouth, Undoubted|y in the instructions 
I think the bar of the bit is too high, and, as Captain Hayes has said, it should be 
placed a little lower down than it is usually fitted. Captain Hayes’s views in regard to 
the holding of the reins are, I think, extremely sound, if I may venture humbly to give 
my opinion. I have certainly found a diticulty myself in riding with the reins in the 
manner in which we are taught, and if everybody had their reins folded over as he 
suggested it would be a great advantage in many ways. Captain Hayes has criticised 
very justly the conditions of the breaking in of the remounts which were provided for 
the war in South Africa, and he pointed out how they ought to have been very much 
better trained before they took the field. There is no doubt whatever that we have 
something still to learn about the breaking in of horses, but in South Africa 
unfortunately there was no time allowed even for the most elementary breaking. The 
horses were landed from the ships, they were put into trains, and sent up to the front : 
the men were chucked on to them, and they had to do what training they could actually 
in the field. There was really no time whatever for any training—good, bad, or 
indifferent. Finally, there is one point I should like to notice, namely, that Captain 
Hayes says that “In olden times our military horse supply consisted of home-bred 
animals which were easy to break in: but in future it will be more or less made up of 
wild horses, and consequently the difficulty in breaking will be greatly increased.” 
There is no doubt that in the days of the Peninsula and in our campaigns in Europe 
in the early part of the last century we had a very admirable source of horse supply in 
this country. In those days people made their journeys on horseback, or in post- 
chaises, and for that purpose a very excellent breed of horses was reared in the country. 
The horses were bred for a particular purpos2; they were bred to have strong con- 
stitutions, to have good staying powers, and to have sound, hard legs, and we succeeded 
in producing that type of horse which I am sorry to say does not, I believe, exist in any 
number in the country at the present moment. But in the days of the Peninsula there 
is no doubt that our cavalry and our artillery were extremely well mounted on that 
type of horse, and excellent results were obtained from it. It would be very much to 
the advantage of the country if we could by some means, by the efforts of horse-breeding 
societies, or by Government intervention, try to reproduce in some sense the class of 
horse which furnished so many horses for our wars in the early part of last century. 
Captain Hayes has said that our supply in future will be more or less made up of 
wild horses. That is all very well. We have had the command of the seas during 
the South African war, and we have been able to put horses into South Africa from 
every quarter of the world. . If we had been at war with even a second or third rate 
sca Power, the whole of the supply of those horses would have been checked at once, 
and until our Navy had absolutely cleared the seas we should not have been able to 
move cargoes of horses as we hitherto have done ; and if we were at war in Europe we 
should have to be entirely dependent on our own horses until we had actually got com- 
mand of the seas. I think it isa very foolish thing indeed, if I may be permitted to 
say so, if we are going to consider that we shall always be able to import horses, even 
from our own Colonies, to any seat of war where we may be engaged in military 
operations. By all means let us be prepared to break wild horses from whatever part 
of the world they may be able to come, but we ought if possible to have a sufficient 


supply of horses at home to at any rate supply our wants until we can have command 
of the seas. I have taken up too much time already, and I shall not venture to say 
anything more, but I hope I may be allowed in the name of all of you to offer our 


most cordial and sincere thanks to Captain Hayes for his very admirable lecture, and 


for drawing our attention to so many points which are of the greatest importance if we 
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want to have effective mounted troops. We have always fancied that we were a very 
horsey nation, and | am afraid in this respect we have been disappointed by recent 
experience, I will not say in the Regular troops of the Empire, because they have done 
well, but we found there was a great want of knowledge in the general population of 
the country, both in regard to the riding of horses and looking after them, and every- 
thing connected with them. I can only hope that those people who are so very ignorant 
of the subject will take an opportunity of studying the admirable literature which is 
composed in the books written by Captain Hayes, In the meantime, I venture to offer 
i to their author our very hearty thanks, 
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THE VON LOBELL ANNUAL REPORTS ON THE 
CHANGES AND PROGRESS IN MILITARY 
MATTERS IN 1901. 


Précis by Lieut.-Colonel E. GUNTER, p.s.c. (late East Lancashire Regt.) 


PREFACE. 

The XXVIII. Volume of the above publication for 1901 contains 
541 pages, less by nearly 100 pages than that for the previous year, the 
notices of the Boer War in South Africa being omitted, as explained 
below. 

Before giving any account of the contents of this volume, the author 
in his Preface pays a warm tribute to the honoured name of the founder 
of this publication, Colonel von LOBELL, who for many years conducted 
it, and who died on the 18th October, 1901, near Berlin, at the ripe old 
age of 85. The Report will however still bearhisname. ‘‘ When, owing 
to increasing years, he laid down his pen, it might well be with the con- 
viction that his creation had won a foremost place in German military 
literature, and had indeed come to be recognised as a work of inter- 
national importance. His upright character, his correct judgment of 
men and things, and his amiable kindly manners, won for him many 
friends among the numerous contributors to his military publications. 
We, his successors, shall best honour his memory by striving to maintain 
the work at the height to which he raised it, so that it may attain by 
degrees to even greater perfection, and thus remain a worthy monument 
to his creative genius.” 

The Editor has also to deplore the loss of two faithful collaborators, 
Colonel PANZERHJELM, director of the War-School in Sweden, and of 
Colonel von GERNETH, of the Bohemian Army, who was the writer of the 
Report on the Boxer Rebellion in China in last year’s volume. 

In the present volume the political situation in Central Asia has 
been especially considered, as in Part I. full reports are given of the 
Anglo-Indian Army and of the Afghan and Persian Armies. A Report is 
also given of the United States Army which will be continued each 
alternated year by year with that of Japan. This necessitated condensing 
the accounts of the Forces of the smaller European States, and detailed 
information regarding these will only be given in future every other year. 
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The considerable increase in the strength of Armies having increased 
the importance of Communications, Train, etc., a knowledge of the 
organisation and working of these is indispensable to every educated 
soldier. The Editor intended adding a special Report on this to the 
present volume, but at the last moment difficulties prevented this idea 
being carried out ; it will be however, done next year. 

The Editor decided that the Report of the Boer War in S. Africa 
should be discontinued, as the accounts received were meagre and 
inexact, and the events of the war and its conduct were of but little 
military interest. ‘They however reserve to themselves the right of con- 
cluding the account of this war at a suitable time. 

As but few changes of any importance have been made in Part I., 
ORGANISATION, etc., the translator has curtailed this to give room for the 
Report on Artillery Progress, Literature, etc. 

The English equivalent Garrison Artillery is used in preference to 
Fort Artillery. 

For brevity, notes by the Translator are simply marked with his 
initials.—E. G. 


PART I.—ORGANISATION. 
AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 


The re-organisation of the Imperial Landwehr, commenced in 1898, 
is almost completed. It consists of 36 Landwehr Infantry Rifle 
Regiments and 2 Landesschiitzen (Frontier Guard Regiments in the 
Innsbruck Division) distributed among the 9 Landwehr Districts 
which form Divisions in war. They have all 3 Battalions, excepting that 
of Zara, which has 4. Total, 115 Landwehr Battalions. 4 Brigade Com- 
mands for these Landwehr were formed in Olmiitz, Laibach, Jaroslav, 
and Linz. The Standing Army consists of 15 Army Corps each in its own 
Territorial District of 2 Divisions. Total, 31 Infantry Divisions and 
5 Cavalry Divisions, with Artillery, Engineers, etc., in proportion of the 
same strength as published in the JouRNAL for November, 1900, p. 1294. 

New provisional Infantry Drill and Training Regulations were issued 
on Ist October, 1901. The gymnastic exercises are cut out, as they are 
to be issued in a separate volume. 

Imperial Manceuvres, which the Emperor personally attended, were 
held in September in South-Western Hungary, and the passage ot the 
River Drau formed part of the exercises. 

Field-firing on a large scale was carried out by the 5th Corps (Head- 
Quarters, Pressburg) near Veszprim in Hungary, at which experimental 
practice with some new Q.F. field guns and howitzers was also carried 
on, aided by observations from war (captive) balloons. 
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FRANCE. 

The territorial regions Army Corps stations and strengths remain 
almost the same as in 1899.* 

The Colonial Army is approaching the strength laid down in the 
order of the 7th July, 1900 (viz., 3 Infantry Divisions, 6 Brigades of 
12 Regiments of 36 Battalions of 144 companies), 1 Field Artillery 
Brigade of 3 Regiments (12 Field Batteries), and 6 Mountain Batteries 
and 18 Batteries of Garrison Artillery. 

By the decree of the 3lst May, 1901, a number of Batteries are per- 
manently attached in.peace to Infantry Divisions, the commanders of 
which have, as a rule, 6 Field Batteries under them. The General Officer 
Commanding the Artillery of the Corps the Divisions belong to has, as 
heretofore, the superintendence of their technical training and their 
shooting practice. This partition of these Batteries among the Divisions 
was carried out by the Ist August, 1901, excepting in the 9th, 14th, 15th, 
and 19th Army Corps which were not completed. It had not yet been 
quite decided what the eventful organisation is to be, but proposals are 
to be made according to which (the AZi/ifary Journal says) 1 Regiment 
4 Batteries) will remain with each Corps as Corps Artillery besides those 
attached to Divisions, and the number of guns in a battery is to be 
reduced to 4. But it is not intended to lessen the number of guns in an 
Army Corps, as it is expected that 200 new Batteries will be formed. 

The Engineers have been increased. Of the 7 Regiments of Engineers 
5 have 4 Battalions, 2 have 3. The number of companies in each 
Battalion varies. One has 7, two have 6, one has 5, eleven have 4, and 
eleven have 3 companies. 

Enlistment, ete —According to newspaper reports, a project has been 
laid before the Chamber of Deputies, which will considerably alter the 
terms of service. As a principle, 2 years’ personal service with the 
colours is required of every able-bodied youth. Upon this follows 11 
years’ service in the Reserve, and this is succeeded by 12 years in the 
Territorial Army. 

Recruits who voluntarily offer themselves for enlistment must have 
completed their eighteenth year of age.** 

The minimum height has hitherto been 5 feet. On 2nd April, 
however, a ministerial decree lays down that, if otherwise fit for service, 
a recruit is not to be rejected for not reaching this standard. This will, 
it is hoped, increase this year’s contingent of recruits by 12,000 men. 





*See Report for that year published in the JOURNAL for November, 1900, 


p. 1299.—E. G. 


** An interesting account of the training of the French soldier and otheridetails 


will be found in the JouURNAL for July, 1202, p. 961.--E. G, 
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The French Colonial Forces—On 7th January, 1901, the law regu- 
lating the Colonial Forces took effect. 

There are in the interior 3 Divisions, each of 2 Brigades, each of 2 
Regiments, each of 3 Battalions, each of 4 companies and a cadre com- 
plémentaire, from which latter a fourth Battalion can be formed in 
emergency. The strength of the companies is 3 officers and 121 men. 

There are 5 Regiments permanently stationed in the Colonies—3 in 
Indo-China and 2 in Madagascar. 

2 Battalions are in West Africa, 2in New Caledonia and Martinique, 
1 Battalion (of 2 companies only) in French Guiana, and 1 (2 companies) 
in Guadaloupe. 1 company in Tahiti. 

The Native Colonial troops are :— 

1 Regiment (3}Battalions) of Annamite Rifles in Cochin-China. 

3 Regiments, 2/of 3 Battalions, 1 of 4 Battalions of Senegal Rifles 
in the Soudan, Senegal, and Madagascar. 

4 Battalions of Senegal Rifles in various stations. 

These troops can all be brigaded when required, the Staffs being 
complete. 

The Colonial Artillery of the interior is formed into 3 permanent 
Regiments, each of 4 Field, 2 Mountain, and 6 Garrison Batteries, and 
in 5 companies of labourers and 1 of artificers. 

In Tonkin there is 1 Artillery Regiment of 2 Field, 4 Mountain, and 
2 Garrison Batteries. 

In Cochin-China there is 1 Artillery Regiment of 2 Field, 2 Moun- 
tain, and 2 Garrison Batteries. 

In West Africa there are 6 Mountain and 9 Garrison Batteries. 

The Colonial Troops in France are formed into a corps of 3 
Divisions under General Duchesne. The 3rd Division is not yet formed. 
It will be with the headquarters of the Corps in Paris. The other 2 
‘Divisions of 2 Brigades each are at Brest, Cherbourg, Toulon, and 
Rochefort. 


Recruits for the Colonial Army join in November. 


New Regulations, Mancuvres, ete. — New Regulations for Field 
Exercises and Manceuvres, etc., were issued to several Regiments for trial. 
They are up to modern tactical requirements and state that preparation 
for war is the sole object of all peace training. In the autumn new 
provisional regulations for Artillery training were issued, which are 
necessitated by the introduction of the 75-millimetre Q.F. field gun. 
The Report speaks well of both these books. 

The Autumn Manceuvres, jn the presence of the Tsar, gave great 
satisfaction. The transport of the troops to these by rail was considered 


a triumph of railway administration. 190 troop-trains were sent off from 
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4 stations, carrying the troops back to their quarters in 15 hours without 
disturbing the ordinary traffic. 

In June, practice in guarding a railway line was carried out in the 
departments of Cher and Loire et Cher, the Reservists of the Territorial 
Army being called out for this purpose and grouped along the line. They 
were allowed to wear plain clothes, but armed with the 1874 rifle. 

Experiments with modern heavy guns with mélinite shell against the 
old armour-plated forts on the Meuse showed that the latter were not in 
condition to stand a siege. In October, near Lyons, experimental 
practice with stretcher bearers was carried out to see how quickly the 
wounded could be got away from a battle-field and attended to. Practical 
exercises in sanitary service were also carried out at Paris, Chalons, 
Rennes, and Clermont-Ferrand. 

Exercises in Supply were also practised at Chalons and Rheims, corn 
being purchased, the magazines filled, etc. These were of great use in 
enabling the civil as well as the supply authorities to judge how they 
should best act in war. 

Military Education.—From 1903 the age of officers going up for the 
St. Cyr examination is reduced from 21 to 20, with a minimum of 17, as 
it is considered desirable that the bulk of officers should be younger than 


at present. 
GERMANY. 


The general strength of the German Army having been tabulated in 
brief last year there is no need to repeat them, nor, as stated in the notes 
to the Preface, will our space admit of tables to the exclusion of other 
matter. 

Five squadrons of Mounted Rifles were formed during the year from 
men and trained horses selected from Cavalry Regiments. 

Five Machine Gun detachments, each of 3 officers, 66 non-com- 
missioned officers and men, were permanently attached to the Guard, 
and Ist, 2nd, 4th, and 10th Rifle Battalions. 

A Board of Medical Advisers, with the Director-General as President, 
a Vice-President, and 15 members, was constituted to deal with medical 
and sanitary business. 

In Bavaria 3 new Brigade Divisions (6 Field Batteries) were formed 
from existing Field Batteries and other corps. These now form part of 
the Divisional Commands. Another company was added to the train, 
being formed from men of existing Battalions. A Telegraph Company, 
with a Cavalry Telegraph School was formed from existing Field 
Engineer Battalions and from the Railway Battalion. 


> 


In Saxony 2 new Brigade Divisions (6 Field Batteries) were 


formed. 
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The price for remount horses has been raised to £45. 

The Report gives a list of the different courses held at the School of 
Musketry at Spandau-Ruhleben with dates, showing that these are 
carried on from March to November, that General Officers attend a 
special course, and all field officers as well as lieutenants and captains, 
have to attend courses lasting a month. Selected non-commissioned 
officers also attend, and a special short course for cadets was held in 
September. 

The details of the new Cavalry Telegraph School are also given. 

Imperial Manceuvres were held in West Prussia in September, 1901.* 


GREAT BrirAin. 

The Report devotes a good deal of space to the British Army, and 
gives tabular statements showing the total strengths. It mentions the 
great departure of Mr. Brodrick in forming Army Corps, but says that 
even the first three exist on paper only. It estimates for a war beyond 
seas the following available numbers, besides troops that could be 
temporarily withdrawn from India, as they were during the Boer War, 
and Colonial troops :— 


Men. 

3 Cavalry Brigades - - - - - 7,491 
3 Army Corps - - - - - - 108,777 
Line of Communications - - - - 4,000 
Total - - - - 120,268 


3ut it allows that these numbers could be considerably increased by 
the addition of Militia and Volunteers offering their services abroad. It 
reckons the total force for war within the United Kingdom as under :— 





Men. 

A Field Army of 6 Army Corps - - - 260,000 
Home Garrisons - - - - - 196,000 
Volunteers for Defence of London’ - - 100,000 
Total - . - - 556,000 

Unavailable, Invalided, Sick, Untrained Men, 
ee ee ee ee ee 
Total, about - - - 680,000 


The Report notices all the recent changes, especially the formation 
of a new Colonial Volunteer Corps, with Mounted Infantry, Cyclists, etc., 
to be raised from Colonists residing in London for the time, and of the 
“‘Imperial Yeomanry.” It describes the Army Corps system, which, 


* A very brief account of these Manceuvres was given in the JOURNAL for May, 
1902, p. 716.—E. G. 
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though the Army Bill passed both Houses of Parliament, is considered 
by many, it says, hardly likely to be carried out. It mentions the new 
organisation of the Militia Reserve, and details the arrangements for 
training the Volunteer Battalions specially selected to take their places in 
the Army Corps. It gives details of the War Office and Army Medical 
Corps re-organisation, as well as that of the Artillery, and goes minutely 
into the recruiting question in Great Britain. 

The Report notices the great efforts being made in England to 
make the training of their men by the officers a real preparation for war, 
and the abolition of all useless parade movements and mere show. 

The writer criticises unfavourably the present state of discipline of 
the British Army, which, it says, was never very high.* In Aldershot 
and Shorncliffe murders ard military riots on a large scale took place. 
Conflicts between bodies of troops and attacks upon officers, with not 
only the arme blanche but with ball cartridge, took place, and in October 
the open insubordination of Yeomanry in regard to their pay, and their 
disobedience to their officers, were reported and commented on in the 
press.** This shows how much the spirit of insubordination had 
increased in the new levies. The authorities only dealt with the most 
flagrant cases of insubordination by awarding terms of imprisonment of 
one or two years. The desertion from the Army amounted to 8 per cent. 
as against 6 per cent. of former years, while that from the Militia reached 
to 93 per cent. 

The dismissal from their posts of Sir Henry Colvile and Sir 
Redvers Buller is commented upon. 

The trials of motor cars and heavy road engines are mentioned, and 
the reports of Colonel Templer on the war experiments with balloons 
are briefly mentioned, as also the boat and raft practice at Wouldham on 
the Medway. 

HOLLAND. 

The Report gives the war strength of the Netherlands Home Army 

as under*** ;— 


Field Army. 


Infantry. Cavalry. Fd. Artillery. H. Art || Engrs. 


Rgts. Bns. | Cos. Rgts. Sqdns| Rgts.|BrDiv; Batt. Batt. || F. Co. 











3 Infantry Divisions.. oes 9 36 144 3 15 3 6 18 2 3 





* The Boer War and other recent campaigns show that the discipline of the British 
soldier is of a high standard.—E. G. 
** It would be interesting to know what papers the writer gathered this informa- 


tion from.—E. G. 
*** A note on the Dutch Colonial Forces, which are distinct, is in.the JOURNAL for 
May, 1902, p. 718.—E. G. 
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But of these, 9 Battalions Infantry are apportioned as Garrison troops. 
To these are added 4 Regiments = 40 companies of Fortress Artillery and 
4 companies sp cially-trained armoured Forts Artillery, with 4 companies 
of Fortress Engineers. 

Cavalry can be brigaded with the Horse Artillery when required. 


The war strengths of the units are given as follows :— 


Infantry. Cavalry. Artillery. 











Offrs. Men. Hrs. Wagns — Offrs. Mn. Hrs. - Offrs. Men. Hrs. Wgns 
Field Bn....! 17 | 894 | 18 | 6 Sqdrn...| 5 (131. 133 ||Fd.Bty. | | 
FortressBn., 15 | 331 3 |— 6 guns}; 4 | 166 | 123 | 8 


JH. Art.| 4 | 162 | 181 | 8 
H | 'Frt.Art.| 4 | 169 ots — 
1 ' 


The Militia has been re-organised. The period of service in this is 
raised to 8} years for the land forces and 5} for the Navy, 11,000 of the 
former and 600 of the latter being enrolled in 1901. When they are 
completing their eighth year the Militiamen are transferred to the Land- 
wehr, the country being divided up into Landwehr districts under a 
commandant, and in this they continue to serve for 7 years, being formed 
into companies and battalions. Landwehr depdéts for mobilisation are 
formed. Men are then called out for exercise twice in their 7 years. 


ITALY. 
Very few changes were made in the Italian Army in 1901. The 
chief attention under the vigorous administration of the young King has 
been paid to perfecting the existing organisation and troops. 


The artillery is being gradually remodelled.* 


Each of the 12 Infantry Divisions is organised for war as under :— 


Infantry. Cavalry. Field Artillery. Engrs. : | 
: . P Supply || Bearer 
ane De ; , Company | Company 
Brig. | Rgts.| Bns.| Cos. | Rgt. |\Sqdns) Rgts. BrDiv| Batt.) F Cos. 





i 9 27 108 1 6 2 i 16 2 ] 1 
includ 6 
| ing } | | | ' | 
Br ug guns. | 
heri | | 
j 





The Army comprises:—l. The Standing Army. %. The Mobile 
Militia. 3. Sardinian Militia. 4. The Territorial Militia; the approxi- 
mate strengths being as under:—1. 512,000 men. 2. 208,000. 3. 12,000. 
4, 390,000. The total rationed strength being about 3,351,000 men, 
being nearly 183,000 in excess of the numbers last year.** 





* A few notes regarding the artillery re-organisation will be found in the JOURNAL 
for April, 1902, p. 550.—E. G. 
** See JOURNAL for October, 1901, p. 1189, and for July, 1902, p. 964-5, for 


details. —E, G. 
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Every able-bodied Italian man is liable to service from his 20th year 
with the Colours. After 3 or 4 years, or on reaching his 29th year, he is 
transferred to the Mobile Militia (Landwehr), and at 33 to the Territorial 
Militia till his 40th year, when all service liability ceases. About one 
half of the youths attaining the required age fail to enter the Service on 
account of disability, desertion, etc. Youths are not allowed to leave 
the country after their 18th year till their 28th, without special permission 
of the military authorities. 

No manceuvres on a large scale were held in 1901, but Tactical Field 
Manceuvres were carried out in different Corps as usual, and the King 
attended those of the lst and 2nd Corps, but not in state. It was more 
like a surprise visit in his motor car. Winter exercises of Infantry and 
Artillery also took place in the Mountain Districts, and snow shoes were 
made use of. Siege operations were carried on against Fort Bard. 


Russia.* 


The peace strength of the Russian Army at the end of 1901 was 
recently given in detail in the JouRNAL for June, p. 807, and a summary 
was given in last year’s Report, October, 1901, p. 1191. The details given 
in von Lébell’s Report this year are voluminous, and cannot be epitomised 
here. The total war strength is estimated approximately as :— 




















—— Officers. Men. Horses. 

In Europe ... sen 45,580 2,311,460 582,200 
In the Caucasus re 6,350 320,800 95,400 
In Asia ne is 4,570 222,000 52,700 
56,500 2,854,260 730,300 





2 new Brigades of Finland Rifles, each of 4 Regiments, each of 2 
Battalions, were formed in lieu of the 3 existing Battalions (one in each 
district). The period of service of the Finnish troops is :— 

3 years with Colours. 
15 years in the Army Reserve. , 
4 years in the Opoltschenie (National Reserve). 


to 
bo 


In many cases, after 2 years’ service, the men are sent on furlough. 
In the Army Reserve they attend two trainings, lasting 6 weeks each. 
In the National Reserve the men who have joined during the last 4 years 





* A good account of the organisation, etc., of the Russian Army is to be found in an 


annual by Major C. M. (Zuckschwerdt, Leipzig, 1901.) 
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are trained in a like manner. In future about one-third of the men 
becoming liable to service will be called up annually.* 

An Imperial commission has been sitting to report on the Cossack 
Service. The term of active service is to be reduced from 4 to 3 years, the 
preliminary training is to be completed earlier than heretofore, only 6 
months being allowed before they are incorporated in their regiments 





for field training or war. They are to be given horses, equipment, etc., 
as well as arms. 

The reforms in the Staff College, the Junker Schools, and other 
educational establishments, are detailed at length in the Report, which 
shows that good educational progress is being made. The Imperial 
Manceuvres in the Petersburg and Finland districts are briefly described, 
and the Mobilisation practices show what exertions Russia is making to 
keep her vast Army in readiness for any emergency, and at the same time 
pains are being taken to raise the tone and religious feeling of the men, 
which the Tsar is very anxious to further. 


THE UNITED STatEs OF NORTH AMERICA. 


The new law of the 2nd February, 1901, replaced that of 1899, and 
laid the foundation on which the work of military reform wiil be re- 
constructed. President T. Roosevelt who succeeded the murdered 
President McKinley on the 14th September, 1901, and who has strong 
military proclivities and had some military experience in the late war with 
Spain in Cuba, and the Minister for War, Senator Elihu Root, who was 
appointed to that office after the war, seem to be personalities well fitted 
to carry out the necessary re-organisation. The War Minister has 
rapidly mastered the essentials of war administration. Tne President in 
his first message to Congress in December, 1901, insisted on the im- 
mediate necessity for improvements in the Militia and Volunteers, the 
National Guard system being antiquated and useless, and on the Militia 
being armed with the same weapon as the Standing Army, etc. 

The Report gives the details of the United States permanent forces 
as well as of the troops raised and despatched to the Philippines, which 
we regret space considerations will not admit of reproduction, and a 
short account of the various military schools and institutions. 


PART II. 

{ 

Reports on the different Rranches of the Service. i 

Tue Tactics oF INFANTRY AND OF THE COMBINED ARMS, 1901. : 


General.—The campaign of the British forces in South Africa 
having, after the occupation of Pretoria, lapsed into Guerilla warfare, it is 





* Some notes on the re-organisation of the Finland troops will be found in the 
JOURNAL for August, 1901, p. 1023.—E. G. 
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of but little interest to us Germans. The attempt to conquer the Boers 
by means of flying columns failed, because they always dispersed when 
they were overtaken and then assembled again only to repeat the process, 
and because the country was too vast to enable so active and mobile a 
foe to be coped with by ordinary methods. To secure his long lines of 
communication therefore, and to restrict the mobility of the Boers, Lord 
Kitchener had recourse to a blockhouse system. These defences, at first 
2,700 metres and afterwards only 900 metres apart, were constructed 
along the lines of railway. They absorbed 135,000 men and 80,000 
horses. They held from 10 to 15 men apiece, and in this exposure of 
small numbers to annihilation lay the danger. Moreover, the discipline 
of the force necessarily suffered. Major Callwell, in his brochure on ‘‘ The 
Tactics of To-day” generalises too much and is inclined to extremes. 
He rightly urges the necessity for simultaneous action of Infantry and 
Artillery, denies the practicability of a previous preparatory bombardment 
by Artillery, and affirms the necessity of firing over the heads of the 
attacking Infantry until the moment of assault; for if this fire ceases, 
the assaulting troops are mown down by the fire of the Infantry of the 
defence, and suffer far greater loss than by chance ill-directed or 
timed shots from their own guns. He advocates complete extension 
of the attacking Infantry, even to the rear-most écheJons, for all move- 
ments in close order are impossible within 2,000 yards of the 
position. He recommends a Battalion being formed for attack 
with 5 extended companies in front line finding their own supports 
in section columns with 150 yards distance between each. Two 
companies to follow in extended order at 300 yards distance, and one 
company, also extended, to follow these at 300 yards, so that a Battalion 
might fight on a front of 800 and a depth of 1,200 yards. The Report 
criticises this as impossible to keep up during the fight, for, where severe 
losses are felt, the extended lines would close on one another and towards 
the centre, thick close formations would result, and wide intervals 
would ensue between the different bodies, which is dangerous. Rein- 
forcements must come up on the flanks, so that these wide intervals may 
be avoided, and this must be practised and the men instructed accordingly. 
It is impossible to keep single even widely extended lines directly behind 
one another when exposed to the enemy's close fire, unless all lie down. 
The experiences of the South African war do not necessitate such wide 
extension. It was the want of adequate preparatory fire that was most 
felt. The extension of troops following in second line is, however, 
certainly unavoidable. The habit of firing only volleys was prejudicial 
to success, as was the advance by forward rushes before the preparatory fire 
had done its work. The short rushes had a bad moral effect on the men, 
who were with difficulty carried forward after many of these. Too much 
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importance was attached to Mounted Infantry. Suitable though these 
are for close reconnaissance, they can never replace cavalry for strategic 
reconnaissances or as an arm in battle. Modern Cavalry well supplied 
with machine guns and with horse artillery must be well trained to fight, 
and even when necessary to attack on foot. This the English Cavalry could 
not do, so a hybrid arm composed of Infantry and Cavalry men was 
constituted. 

Sir Charles Warren, in the National Review, equally favours wide 
extension. He thinks a Brigade should fight on a front of about 1} to 
1} men to the yard. . This may have been possible with the Boers, who 
carried out very little active defence. The excessive extension he 
advocates could not be carried out against more active foes, but with the 
present weapons greater intervals than formerly were customary are 
feasible, and the new Regulations issued in 1901 in different Armies take 
this into account.* 


INFANTRY TACTICS OF INDIVIDUAL ARMIES. 


Austria-Hungary.—The Austro-Hungarian Infantry received their 
new Infantry Drill Book shortly before the Manceuvres of 1901. The 
chief alterations are in the methods of fire. Volley firing has given way 
to individual fire. The command “ Rapid Fire” has disappeared, for it 
is seen that the soldier is only too much inclined to this in action. Con- 
centration of many rifles upon special points of the enemy’s position is 
inculcated, but other portions most not be neglected. To this end a 
suitable distribution of the fire must be entrusted to neighbouring bodies, 
and opportunities are to be utilised annoying the enemy by the fire of 
even small bodies, when it can be delivered against his flanks 
and rear. 

The companies are divided into skirmishing lines and company 
reserves, each company occupying a front of about 115 yards, each man 
occupying about 2 paces of front. The reserve follows 7% close order ata 
distance from which they can easily reinforce when required. The necessity 
of uninterrupted advance till within their own decisive range is constantly 
repeated in the Regulations, and the nearer this decisive position is to the 
enemy the better. The lie of the ground and the nature of the hostile 
fire will, however, chiefly determine this point. In the approach to this 
only such firing is to be carried on as is necessary to enable the attacking 
line to continue its advance, or to inflict decisive loss on portions of the 
enemy exposing themselves to fire. Long halts under fire are to be 
strictly avoided, and advance by rushes may have to be commenced from 





* The Report quotes at length from the Militér- Wochenblatt and the Jahrbiicher 
descriptions of the British methods of attack. These have already been summarised in 
the JOURNAL from February to June, 1902, so are not repeated.—E, G, 
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a long distance. The Regulations recognise the difficulties attending the 
simultaneous advance of long lines, and order that this is not to be 
undertaken by larger units than companies, and that these forward 
rushes are to be as long as possible; but this is to be regulated by the 
nature of the ground, the condition of the men, etc. Details are given, 
showing how this and how reinforcements are to be carried out.* 

When the assault takes place a certain portion of the force is to be 
kept back to fire on the point of assault, or upon any counter-attacking 
troops. There is great danger in this of the assault being made with 
too weak a force. At 100 yards from the position fire ceases, the leader 
calls out “ Assault,” and all rush forward without crowding together. If 
a counter-attack straight to the front is made from the position, the 
assaulting troops throw themselves down and drive it back by rapid fire. 
If from a flank, the reserves deal with it. 

On the defensive, advanced positions may be held if the enemy can 
be better brought under fire from these, or to gain time and mislead the 
attackers as to the real position, but this must not be allowed to degenerate 
into such engagements in front of the main defensive position as would 
defeat the object for which this is taken up. Night attacks and fighting 
in close country are thoroughly dealt with. 

France.—The manceuvres near Rheims of the Ist, 2nd, 4th, and 28th 
Arn y Corps under the direction of General Brugére in September have 
been often described. They partook much of the show character. They 
were however a proof of the training of the three arms to work together 
with well-combined effect. The reconnoitring of the Cavalry was defective, 
and in action it was not a success, though the Corps Cavalry Brigades 
were occasionally well thrown into the fight and disengaged troops in 
critical situations. The Artillery was employed in masses, 20 Batteries 
being brought into line on the 19th. Greater attention was paid to cover 
than to fire effect. 

The 7th Corps practised defending long lines of railway, 62 miles of 
the Belfort-Paris line being watched by Territorial Troops. 

The provisional new ‘Infantry Training” was issued to the 9th, 
11th, 17th, and18th Army Corps. Opinions as to its merits differ, and it 
is being tried in other Corps also. Among the chief changes are the 
abolition of volley-firing and of Infantry scouts, the restoration of the 
supports in attack, the substitution of fours for files in certain cases, and 
the formation of fours by a short wheel as in the Cavalry. Bayonets are 
not to be fixed on the approach of Cavalry, and closed formations are 
only exc apeenely to be snsnatics when rinciasvata! threatened by these. 


° ; These Reg gulations do not get over the difficulty of the large target offered ni the 
men all rising simultaneously to rush forward together, nor of the loss of fire entailed 


thereby.—E. G. 
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Troops formed for attack or defence are formed into three bodies: the 
firing line, the assaulting line, and the reserve. The firing line in attack 
forms its own supports ; in defence these become local reserves. The 
assaulting line forms the actual storming party in attack, and in defence 
delivers counter-attacks. The reserves are both in attack and defence to 
be kept intact as long as possible, and only engaged to secure victory or 
avert defeat. They are at the disposition of the commander of the force, 
and thus ensure unity of action at the decisive moment. 

A French Infantry Division is regkoned to have 12 Battalions. The 
above division of the fighting troops into three bodies does not tally with 
the present French organisation, which is based on coupling the units by 
pairs,* so a breaking-up of tactical units is inevitable. As each of the 
three bodies above-mentioned has moreover distinct functions assigned to 
it, which do not come into play until the body in front has fulfilled its part, 
a sort of échelon formation results with all its disadvantages. However 
correct theoretically the division of an attacking body into firing line and 
assaulting line may be, in practice it leads to difficulties. 

The planned attack is the basis of the French regulations, which 
divide it into march, deployment, preparation, assault, pursuit, and 
reformation. From 1,200 to 600 metres the advance is to-be with 
extended files. The firing line is not to fire till it is necessary to 
do so in order to advance. Troops making a demonstrative attack 
only are not to advance nearer to the position than 600 metres. 
The assaulting line advances, taking advantage of cover, till within 200 
to 300 metres of the firing line, when it is about 150 metres from the 
enemy, and has turned every rifle upon the point of assault. When the 
Divisional Commander thinks the enemy sufficiently shaken, he gives the 
signal for the assaulting line to advance, which moves rapidly forward, 
without troubling about guarding their flanks. ‘The firing line continues 
to fire as long as possible ; then the whole mass, fixing bayonets as it 
advances, precipitates itself, with shouts, on the enemy. 


On the defensive, advanced positions, concealing and covering the 
main position, are recommended. Fire is sometimes to be withheld, to 
deceive the assailant, as the moral effect of great, sudden, unexpected 
loss is unnerving. Counter-attacks are to be made to relieve any part of 
the position which is endangered, and under cover of these the great 
counter-stroke is prepared. Such partial counter-attacks may be made 
by any commander of a closed body of troops when he sees his oppor- 
tunity ; but a general counter-stroke by order of the commander of the 
force only. This general counter-attack should, as a rule, be made 








*The writer means that there are generally 2 Infantry Divisions in a Corps 
2 Brigades in a Division, 2 Regiments in a Brigade, etc.—E. G. 
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before the enemy captures the position ; but if this cannot be done, then 
immediately after the assault, when he is in confusion and has not yet 
established himself. Defensive fire may be opened when the enemy is 
about 1,200 metres from the position. 


Germany.—On the Ist April, 1901, 5 machine-gun detachments, each 
of 4 guns (drawn by 4 horses), 3 officers, 9 N.C.O.’s, 58 privates, 2 ammu- 
nition wagons, 1 baggage wagon, and 34 horses, were added to the 
establishment. 

Machine guns can be used whep the distances are known for firing 
over the heads of our own Infantry. 

Patrol commandoes have been established in some Army Corps, 
selected men (jagers, etc.), to creep forward as Infantry scouts and 
observe the enemy, warn the troops against premature advance and 
against impending counter-attack, etc., and occasionally of opportunities 
that offer for flank attacks, etc. 

Provisional Regulations for the employment of captive balloons 
have been issued. (For other changes see JouRNAL for March, 1902, 
p. 408.) 

Great Britain.—New instructions for Infantry Training are about to 
be issued. 

Russia.—In 1901, a new edition of the “ Regulations for Field 
Service and Battle Instructions,” by General Dragomiroff, was issued to 
the troops. These are similar to those in the German ‘“‘ Fe/ddienst.” In 
marches not more than 2 to 23 miles an hour are to be reckoned, and a short 
halt is to be made after every hour. More stress than formerly is now laid 
in attack on fire effect and in defence on counter-attack. A great point is 
made of the advantage of night attacks. Before an action the soldiers 
are to be carefully instructed as to the part they are to play. 

An account of the Grand Manceuvres at Koursk is in the JOURNAL 
for July, 1902, p. 967. 


CAVALRY TACTICS. 


General.—The rich experience gained by the British Cavalry in the 
South African campaign is of great value for European war, though their 
circumstances were peculiar. 

Notwithstanding their excellent training in riding, etc., and their 
fine horses, the expectations formed of them were not realised. But the 
Cavalry of many another European nation would in like manner have 
failed, for none are sufficiently trained in dismounted action to enable 
them to cope with the Boers, and the difficulties of reconnaissance, owing 
to the far-reaching modern rifles in use and to smokeless powder, are 
enormous. Owing to the increased effect of shrapnel, columns moving 
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within its range suffer great loss. The English now move from cover to 
cover in single line. . 

Mounted Infantry was added to help the Cavalry in its manifold 
duties, and experiments are being made with Cyclist companies. Every 
British Cavalry Brigade possesses a Maxim gun detachment,* and lately 
each Yeomanry Regiment one Maxim gun. The distribution of machine 
guns to Cavalry is much discussed in all important Armies, and their 
advantages are generally recognised. 

As regards the use of cyclists with Cavalry, no country, excepting 
Great Britain, has any organised bodies of cyclists, and the proper 
method of their employment is still under discussion on the Continent, 
though cyclist detachments have been tried experimentally as fighting 
bodies at all the great manceuvres. 

The question of the lance as a Cavalry arm is still being argued. In 
Austria Major-General von Czerlien disputes the superiority of the lance, 
and the wisdom of its adoption by Germany. He does not, however, 
appear acquainted with the reasons for this or with the question at issue. 
The Belgian Colonel van Clorten wishes the whole Belgian Cavalry to 
be armed with the lance. In France all the front ranks of the Dragoon 
Regiments are now to carry lances. 

In England all the Lancer Regiments and the front ranks of Dragoon 
Regiments are so armed. But it is held there that a good rifle is of more 
importance than either lance or sword, and the two Cavalry Regiments 
which left in December, 1901, for South Africa were armed with the 
Lee-Enfield long rifles The Yeomanry are now armed and trained as 


Mounted Infantry. 


CAVALRY IN INDIVIDUAL STATES. ¥ t 


Austria-Hungary. — The Report mentions the great Cavalry 
Manceuvres in the Marchfeld, near Wagram, at the end of August, 1901, 
under the Archduke Otto, commanding a Cavalry Division. But the few 
details given are of no special interest. It brings to notice an extra- 
ordinary long-distance ride carried out by Lieutenants Count Beroldingen 
and Streintez, of the Emperor’s Own Regiment No. 1; between Stanislau 
and Czernowitz, a distance of nearly 85 miles, of which 16 had to be 
done on foot, leading the horses. The road was an unknown one, and 
the weather frosty. This was accomplished in 17 hours, or about 5 miles 
an hour, without halting to feed, etc. 2 








* Each regiment had one Maxim gun, and each company of Mounted Infantry one, 
making five Maxim guns in a Cavalry Brigade. Machine-Gun Detachments will now 
probably have 2 M. Guns each.—E. G. 
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The quality of the Austrian Landwehr Lancers is much praised, as, 
though only 30 per cent. are practised yearly in manceuvres, they are in 
no wise inferior to the Regular Regiments. 

France.—The great Cavalry Manceuvres of 1901 in France (near 
Troyes-sur-Seine) are of especial interest. The Regiments of the Cavalry 
Divisions were formed with 5 instead of 4 squadrons. The proposal to 
arm all Dragoon Regiments with lances was to be tested. Each Cavalry 
Division was to comprise, besides its Cavalry Regiments, the following :— 

An Infantry detached company of 165 men on bicycles. 
A Machine-gun detachment. 
An Engineer detachment of 30 men on bicycles. 

The Bicycle Infantry were to be employed as messengers, recon- 
noitrers, and, in case of necessity, in support of the Cavalry in battle. 

The Cavalry organisation was itself provisionally altered. 

Hitherto the 7 Cavalry Divisions each consisted of 2 Cavalry 
Brigades, 6 Regiments, and 2 Batteries Horse Artillery; and in each 
Army Corps there was a Corps-Cavalry Brigade, which detached one 
squadron to each of the two Infantry Divisions in the Corps as Divisional 
Cavalry. 

At the Troyes manceuvres two Cavalry Divisions of 44 Regiments 
each opposed one another, one in the west one Division of 5 Regiments 
manceuvred against a Brigade. 

The proposed new organisation would give 11 Heavy Cavalry 
Divisions each of 5 Regiments of 5 squadrons and 4 Light Reconnais- 
sance Cavairy Divisions of 6 Regiments (5 squadrons), and further a 
Light Cavalry Division from the Algerian* Corps to be formed if 
required. 

These proposals do away with Corps and Divisional Cavalry. These 
can be replaced by some Reserve Squadrons and Cyclists. 

It is doubtful, however, if this re-organisation will take place. The 
exercises with Cavalry Divisions of 5 Regiments each were only a test. 

At the Great Manceuvres near Rheims, 2 Cavalry Divisions each of 6 
Regiments were ailotted to each opposing force. We have not space to 
follow the Report in its detailed summary of the above-mentioned 
manceuvres, but Lieut.-General von Pelet-Narbonne gives his opinion in 
No. 105 of the Militar- Wochendlatt of 1901 that the lessons drawn from 
them by French Cavalry officers is that the Echelon Formation and 
Movements had become a perfect mania. The Regulations prescribe 
échelon with one advanced: flank with advanced centre, and with both 
flanks advanced. The formation intervals and distances are left to the 
Commanders of Echelons (lines). In attacking Infantry at Arcis-sur- 
Aube the Cavalry Corps attacked two Brigades in single rank, chequer- 
wise, in 4 lines, each 150 metres behind the other, and the squadrons 
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écheloned at intervals of 150 metres. The whole front of the attack was 
2,400 metres by about 450 metres deep. On the left flank a brigade was 
écheloned as a protection against hostile flank attack, and a Regiment 
followed in reserve. The attack adequately prepared by the Artillery was 
considered quite successful. 

The experience gained with the new Field Guns at the Troyes 
Cavalry Manceuvres is interesting. The two Cavalry Divisions were each 
given 2 batteries of 4 guns each of the new pattern 75-mm. (2°95- 
inch) calibre, instead of the present service 80-mm. (3°15-inch) gun. 
The new gun did not answer for Cavalry owing to its weight, the time 
taken in limbering up, and to the difficulties in trailing the gun laterally. 
The weight decreases mobility. Owing to the spade, which on discharge 
digs deep into the ground, both the quick limbering up and the rapid 
change of direction of fire—as objectives quickly present themselves in a 
Cavalry action—are hindered, and it is considered that a gun without any 
spade to check the recoil is necessary for Cavalry. 

The manceuvres in August of the 1st and 2nd Army Corps and 4th and 
5th Cavalry Divisions under General Duchesne, and the 6th and 20th 
Army Corps and 2nd and 3rd Cavalry Divisions under General Kessler, 
between Vouziers and Rethel, are briefly described in the Report. The 
weather was very bad. These manceuvres closed with a grand spectacular 
Tactical Field Day before the Tsar, when the arrangements were very 
good and the troops skilfully handled. General Brugére commanded 4 
Army Corps and a Cavalry Corps of 3 Cavalry Divisions against a smaller 
force representing the enemy. 

Germany.— On the 11th May, 1901, the German Cavalry received their 
new musketry regulations, assimilating the targets, etc., to those of the 
Infantry, and more attention is being paid to their training in shooting. 
New regulations for the Cavalry Telegraph School have also been issued. 
Experiments in methods of crossing rivers by means of rafts, floating 
bags, lance-boats, etc., are being actively carried on. In the German 
Army trials with the ‘‘ Radeau-Sac”’ and the Reysch lance-boats were 
made by the Hussars of the Guard Corps on the Havel. It is found that 
the collapsible boats are insufficient, and that a light portable equipment 
is needed on which the Patrols can quickly cross a stream. The canvas 
folding-boats in use being much liable to damage in transport, experi- 
ments were made last year with light steel boats. 

In the German Army Manceuvres in West Prussia the Red Cavalry, 
Division A, gained the victory over Blue’s Cavalry by early deployment 
into suitable attack formation, opportune unity of attack and skilful use 
of its H. A. batteries and machine-gun detachments, whereas the Blue 
Cavalry brought its artillery too late into action, deployed too close to 
the enemy into squadron columns, whereby the Brigades in the rear were 
4k 2 
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brought into action too late to be of effective use. One of its Regiments, 
advancing without due caution, was moreover surprised by the Ist Red 
Cavalry Brigade and put out of action.* 

No increase of the German Cavalry is yet contemplated. After the 
increase of Artillery is effected, third Battalions will be raised for those 
Regiments which now only have two. The wish often expressed in these 
Reports for the permanent organisation of Cavalry Divisions in peace is 
still far from realisation. After the recent changes, placing the Field 
Artillery Brigades under the Infantry Divisional Commanders, the Cavalry 
Brigades are not likely, as a matter of principle, to be withdrawn from 
them. It is feared to make too much a special arm of the Cavalry, as was 
the case with the Artillery. 

It therefore is all the more important that year by year a larger 
number of Cavalry Regiments should be gathered into Cavalry Divisions 
for manceuvres as such. As now the opinion is gaining ground in 
Germany, that a whole Cavalry Regiment** is not required as Divisional 
Cavalry, but that half a Regiment will now suffice for this, there will be 
more squadrons available for manceuvre in Division; and as ‘no Cavalry 
Divisions are permanently formed in peace-time, it is more necessary 
than ever that Cavalry Brigade and Regiment Commanders should then 
have opportunities for yearly practice of Cavalry Reconnaissance on a 
large scale and in the quick and skilful manoeuvring of large bodies of 
mounted men ; andthe more this is done the easier will be the task of the 
leaders on a sudden outbreak of war. 

The recent (1901) manceuvres in West Prussia show how skilful 
leading of Cavalry may result in victory, even over forces much superior in 
numbers. Well-judged utilisation of the fire-effect of his own Artillery to 
press home opportunely well-combined attacks of the Cavalry Brigades, 
were prime factors which brought about victory. 

The Expedition to China—The experience of the transport of horses 
from America to China shows the importance of fresh air and water, and 
of good and sufficient feeding. As a width of only 24 feet could be 
allowed for each horse they could not lie down, so those horses which 
showed excessive fatigue were supported by a broad band of canvas under 
the belly. This band was fastened up at the four corners to take the 


strain off the legs.*** 





* The general run of these Manceuvres was briefly described in the JOURNAL for 
January, 1902, though details were not gone into. See also JOURNAL for December, 
1901, p. 1514.—E. G. 

** A German Cavalry Regiment has 4 fighting squadrons.—E. G. 


*** British officers are of course familiar with similar arrangements on well-filled 


Horse Transports.—E, G. 
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The American horse is of plebeian origin compared to the North 
Australian, and is of much less value as a riding horse, though of great use 
for draught. Only 30 horses altogether were sent out from Germany with 
the expedition troops. However, in the autumn of 1901, 400 horses and 
100 mules were shipped from China to Germany to see what losses might 
be expected on the passage through the Red Sea. Owing to great care 
and to their being daily exercised on deck, they all arrived safely. 

Great Britain.—In South Africa the British Cavalry did not fulfil the 
expectations formed of it, though it had good riders and well-trained 
horses in its ranks. Excellent as its horses were, they were spoilt by too 
careful grooming, over-feeding, and by being practised only over favourable 
ground. When the test of war came with unfavourable climatic conditions, 
unavoidable night exposure and, abnormally heavy work over heavy 
ground, they broke down. The riders were insufficiently trained in 
reconnaissance, dismounted action, and shooting. The horses rapidly 
collected from Hungary, Australia, North America, Argentina, and India, 
and shipped to S. Africa, were sent up to the front without any prepara- 
tion immediately after disembarkation, and naturally succumbed. The 
heavy riders, with their heavy equipment, quickly broke down these 
weakened animals, from which extraordinary efforts were perforce 
required, and so their performances in no wise equalled those of the 
Boers. In attack, for which opportunities seldom occurred, they were 
either overpowered by the steady well-aimed fire of the Boers, or the 
latter, leaping on their well-trained ponies, rapidly rode away to take up 
fresh defensive positions, the British Cavalry having no chance whatever 
of catching them. 

Owing to insufficient reconnaissance the British Generals were often 
badly informed of the enemy’s movements, and, owing to indifferent 
measures of security, surprises throughout the whole war were the order 
of the day. Their bad training in shooting led to their defeat in action. 

As the Cavalry utterly failed, Mounted Infantry were organised.* 
These were able, when superior in numbers to them, with the help of 
Artillery and machine guns, to take up the fight with the Boers. But 
they could not carry out the required reconnaissance, for they could not 
ride. Their want of knowledge of horsemanship and of the proper care 
of horses led also to greater waste of horseflesh than with the Cavalry 
themselves. 

At the same time, Lord Roberts owed his comparatively quick and 
victorious advance to Pretoria to his systematic use of strong mixed 
detachments of Cavalry, Horse Artillery, and Mounted Infantry to 
envelop the flanks of the Boers in position. It was owing to this dis- 





* The writer apparently thinks that no Mounted Infantry were sent out before 
this.—E. G. 
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couraging action, forcing their constant retreat, that the organised 
resistance of the Boer Republics was broken. 

In the guerilla warfare which followed, the Boers could take full 
advantage of their warlike qualities as trained indefatigable riders, and as 
active, skilfully shooting Infantry skirmishers. They owed their know- 
ledge of their opponents’ movements to the inhabitants, not only of their 
own country, but of the Cape Colony, being favourable to their cause. 

The conduct of the war by the British was therefore impotent, not- 
withstanding their superiority in numbers. Masses of Infantry are 
scattered over long lines of communications in guarding railway junctions, 
blockhouse lines, and in garrisoning important places. 

The Cavalry, Mounted Infantry, Yeomanry, Mounted Colonial Corps 
are all hurried off to hunt down the Boers, who avoid the unequal combat, 
but take every opportunity of laying an ambush, effecting a surprise, or 
destroying railways, etc., and, though occasionally they have met with 
heavy losses, it looks as if they would be able to continue the war for a 
long time yet. 

Engiand is however at the end of its military resources. It becomes 
daily more difficult to comply with Lord Kitchener’s urgent demands for 
trained mounted men and horses. There is scarcely any Regular Cavalry 
left in the United Kingdom, and, in spite of the high rate of pay offered, 
few volunteers are forthcoming.* 

A first experiment** was made on the 24th August, 1901, with folding- 
bats of the James pattern, four of which were fastened together forming 
a raft to carry the guns of a Field Battery across the Medway, here 150 
metres wide. The horses swam across and the men crossed in James 
boats. 

Russia.—Cavalry manceuvres of large bodies were held in the St. 
Petersburg military district, in the Wilna at Grodno, and on the lower 
Dwina ; in the Warsaw district between Warsaw and Siedlee in the Kief 
district; in the Moscow district between Smolensk and Oral; in the 
Odessa district near Bender, and in the Caucasus near Tiflis. The 
Russian Cavalry training, which is facilitated by its permanent organisa- 
tion, and by the yearly increasing number of Cavalry Divisions, exercised 
in great Cavalry manceuvres, is certainly very good. No other European 
Cavalry is given such opportunities for improvement. 

In the Cavalry swimming exercises at Maera, near Korno, on the 
30th July, a whole Cavalry Division crossed the Niemen, here 280 metres 
wide. The arms, accoutrements, and clothing of the men and the horse 
equipment were carried across on small rafts made out of fascines of 


Y 


* This Report-was published in Germany, in February, 1902.—E. G. 


** Experiments with folding-boats were made in England many years ago. See 


the JOURNAL for April, 1895, etc.—E. G. 
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straw and light boards, which were attached to the horses’ tails. Some 
guns were drawn through the stream by long towing-ropes. The horses 
were sent across three abreast, about 10 paces distance apart, and each 
squadron took about 7 minutes swimming across. The lieut.-general 
commanding the Division also swam over. 

In the Wilna district the officers of the Cavalry School were practised 
in the paper chase and in hunting, after the English fashion, the chase 
being every other day after some wild animal with a pack of English 
foxhounds. Officers awaiting promotion as regimental commanders have 
to lead.* 

FIELD ARTILLERY TACTICS. 

General Report.—The considerations regarding the armament and 
re-organisation of Field Artillery, which were weighed and discussed in 
1901, have not led to any decisive action in the Armies of some of the 
Great Powers. On the whole there is a tendency, which we think 
correct, to allow time for technical development to devise a gun which 
shall satisfy the highest ideal. Even if this one idea of a barrel-recoiling 
gun has a great future before it, we must remember that practically this 
system is as yet only in its infancy, so that over one haste would be a 
great mistake and might lead to serious and irremediable consequences. 

The ‘‘ Battle of the Modern Field Gun” is being fought in Germany 
also, though the field gun which has been introduced here has in every 
way answered expectation. No doubt we shall in course of time still 
further improve our armament, in accordance with technical progress 
and with the advance of other nations, but it wouid be premature to 
indicate now the ‘“‘when” and ‘‘ how.” We must, in determining the 
question whether we are bound to haste in this matter, consider not only 
the possibly exaggerated advantages of foreign material, as set forth in 
foreign literature, but also the defects which have shown themselves, and 
must not rely on performances regarding which only untrustworthy 
reports are yet to hand.** 

A field gun that like the French is so heavy when unlimbered 
cannot nowadays be considered /actically efficient. 

A gun which recoils on its carriage facilitates the use of protective 
shields more than one of which the carriage itself recoils. ‘The question 
of these shields has beon discussed from different points of view ever 
since the publication of the Langlois work (see Mlrtér- Wochenbdlatt, 





* If some of our mounted officers were trained on this excellent plan we should 
hear fewer complaints about their riding.—E. G. 

** They are spending so much on their Navy in Germany, that the military experts 
may perhaps be disposed to minimise the necessity for further expenditure on new 


guns.— E. G. 
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Nos. 37, 49, 50, of 1892), and in France still many hold the protection 
afforded by them insufficient. Neither Russia nor Italy has adopted 
them. Belgium and the United States have. 

The French lay great stress on rapid fire, and consider that, even 
after the reduction of their Batteries to four guns, one of their Batteries 
is superior to two or three German ones. _This isa delusion. Peace 
experience shows that when rapidity increases beyond a certain rate of 
fire, efficiency decreases. This limit of effective rapidity of fire is more a 
matter of the gua/ity and training of the gunners than of the nature of 
the gun. 

The question of the reduction of the number of guns per Battery is 
bound up with the necessity or otherwise of increasing the total number 
in an Army Corps. It was at first thought in France that they must have 
120 per Army Corps to match against the German 144.* The French 
have now only 96 guns per Army Corps. The French Batteries are now 
supplied with 144 common shell. 

In a few Armies the Corps Artillery has been given up, and the 
batteries distributed among the Infantry Divisions, so as to give the com- 
manders of these in peace-time a knowledge of this arm which they 
would have to wield in war, and in order to better understanding of the 
working of Artillery by the other arms of the Service, it is now customary 
for field officers of all arms to attend the Artillery instruction courses 
and practices. 

The French complained that only Mountain Batteries were sent to 
China, so some 75-mm. Field Batteries were sent out later, but they did 
not arrive in time for the Relief of Pekin. Mountain Batteries were 
on the whole more suitable to the bad roads of China. But the German 
Field Batteries and the light Field Howitzer Batteries were able to follow 
the troops wherever they went, even in the hilly country. 


ARTILLERY TACTICS IN DIFFERENT ARMIES. 


Austria-Hungary:—In September, 1901, the following troops were 
exercised in the attack of an intrenched position near Veszprim, north 
of the Plattensee, with live shell :—2 Regiments Infantry, 2 Squadrons 
Hussars, 4 Batteries Divisional Artillery, 1 Provisional Battery, and 
1 Battery of Position Artillery with Engineers and a Captive 
Balloon. These troops made a two days’ march to the battle-field, and 
at once made dispositions for the attack, which were carried out as in 





* The number of Batteries attached to each Infantry Division in the German 
Army now varies slightly. On the average it may be taken that there are with each 
Division 2 Field Artillery Regiments of 2 Abtheilungen (Brigade Divisions),which com- 
prise 3 Field Batteries each, and 1 or 2 Horse Artillery Batteries in peace-time. There 


is no Corps Artillery.—E. G. 
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war. After the bombardment the rest of the fighting was carried out 
with blank ammunition and a counter-attack warded off. 

The Artillery well prepared and supported the Infantry attack, and the 
aim and timing of the bursts of the common shell and shrapnel were good, 
but the effect on the defender’s well-covered Infantry and the guns in 
sunken emplacements was slight. This has led to the conclusion that 
light Field Howitzers for covered fire must be provided. It is intended 
to re-organise the Artillery service, each corps, and Divisional Artillery 
Regiments being into 2 Brigade Divisions each composed of 3 Batteries. 
The latter are to be reduced in size from 8 to 6 guns. Each Corps 
Artillery Regiment will probably be also armed with 2 or 3 light Field 
Howitzer Batteries. ; 


France.—The new (Provisional) Artillery Training of the 16th 
November, 1901, shows what ideas prevail in the French War Office in 
regard to the principles which govern Artillery Tactics with the 75-mm. 
(2°95-inch) Q.F. Field Gun. But the new drill has not been fully tried 
by the troops. It is to be reported on the 15th October this year. Four 
gunners are required on ordinary ground to move the gun, and six men 
for the ammunition wagon. 

The Report goes into details of quick firing, salvos, etc., which 
we have not space for. 

The Field Battery is divided into sections, with wagons, as 
follows :— 




















— Guns. | Ammunition. | Field Forge. | Artillery. Forage and 
| | Provision. 
ai ae | a 

Ist Section .. . | 2 2 — | — —_ 
2nd | 2 2 | ae a ~ 
3rd, yh ir 5 | = | i _ 
hth .,; eee ae 3 1 | 1 3 
Total ..| 4 12 | 1 er. 3 








Its strength is 1 captain, 3 lieutenants, 170 men, and 167 horses, 
and carriages as above. One gun and wagon constitute a half-section. 

The fighting portion consists of the guns and ammunition wagons. 

The principles of action are to act if possible by surprise, to pour in 
a rapid and effective fire on well-chosen objectives, and, if possible, to do 
so from hidden spots, the most careful use being made of the ground, 
especially in opening distant fire. 

The offensive spirit is thoroughly inculcated : no retirement without 
orders, and every effort to be made to obtain preponderance and rapidity 
of fire, the heavier guns being brought under the Artillery commander to 
ensure unity of action when required. 
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Corps Artillery 2s not abolished in France, but each Division has a 
half-regiment of Artillery attached to it for tactical purposes, and placed 
under the Divisional Commander in camp or garrison. An Artillery 
Regiment of 12 Batteries is divided into two portions, each of 6 Batteries. 
For this, one portion commanded by the colonel, and the other by the 
lieut.-colonel second in command. 

The Reports concerning the new Artillery in the autumnal manceuvres 
are satisfactory. They worked well with Infantry, but here and there a 
want of understanding with the chief command was perhaps apparent.* 
Some Reports declare that in spite of its weight the new gun was mobile 
enough. On the other hand, it was observed that in heavy ground it was 
necessary to double the gun detachments to move the gun about, and 
even sometimes to call on the Infantry for assistance. 

At the Cavalry Manceuvres the gun was tried with the Horse 
Artillery, for which it was scarcely mobile enough, and unlimbering for 
action took too long. The Artillery are to change stations frequently, so 
as not to shoot over the same ground always. A new Field Artillery 
School of Gunnery has been established at Poitiers. 

Germany-—In the 1901 manceuvres the advantage of the abolition of 
the Corps Artillery and placing it under the command of the Divisional 
Generals was proved. As a rule the Artillery deployed by Brigade or 
Regimental Divisions, and want of space was not felt. The endeavour to 
work in unison with the Infantry and the successful support of other arms 
was conspicuous. The effectual concentration of fire, in situations where 
such action would just turn the scale, and a laudable .desire to be well 
forward in supporting the Infantry attack, were equally notable. The 
ground was skilfully utilised for cover and the spade was frequently and 
suitably employed for entrenching. 

In the course of the summer the practice of the attack on entrenched 
positions was carried out in 3 Army Corps with live shell and ball 
ammunition, and in these the Heavy Artillery took part. At one of these 
near Thorn it was shown that the curved fire of our Light Field Howitzers, 
well handled, was excellent, scarcely visible shelter trenches with over- 
head cover having been effectively shelled. The united action of the 
Infantry and Artillery showed good progress, and the Field and Position 
Artillery worked well together, being directed either by the senior 
Artillery commandant or by the commander of the whole force himself. 
The excellence of the shooting proved the excellence of our material, 
the detractions of foreign literature notwithstanding. 

Great Britain —The Report is here chiefly taken up with a résumé 
of Major Callwell’s “‘ Tactics of To-day,” a brochure well known doubt- 





* The Reports from 8. Africa of Artillery officers show how imperfectly some of our 


own generals were acquainted with the capabilities of the various kinds of guns, etc.—E.G. 
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less to our readers, so its retranslation is unnecessary. It mentions the 
proper choice of ground and concealment of guns as one of the 
important lessons, and the difficulty of coming up and occupying a fire 
position simultaneously in the old method. Also of the Field Artillery 
Batteries following the Infantry in the close assault. 

The writer also briefly quotes some papers in the ‘ Proceedings of 
and wonders at the absence of good 


’ 


the Royal Artillery Institution,’ 
Field Glasses in our Batteries.* He quotes a writer who from his war 
experience urges the sending forward of only 8 ammunition wagons at a 
time in action, and thinks these should always be behind the intervals 
between the guns (not each covering its own gun). 


SMALL ARMs, 1901. 


General.—The opinion, founded on the experience of the South 
African War, that it is inadvisable to reduce the present calibre of rifles, 
gains ground. Dr. F. A. Suter, who served in the war with the Swiss 
Ambulance has reported in detail in his interesting book on the subject, 
published by Schmidt und Giinther, of Leipzig, in 1901, on the wounds 
effected by rifles of small calibre. In the Revue d’Artillerie, August, 1901, 
Captain L. Fossart examines the question in the light of previous war 
experience, and comes to the following conclusions as regards the effect 
of modern weapons :— 

1. The proportion of men killed and placed hors de combat relative 
to those struck remains as before. 

2. When wounds are not mortal they heal quicker, and their 
consequences are less serious, so that for the number of 
men incapacitated during the whole campaign is less than 
before. 

3. The effect as regards individual men placed hors de combat is 
less. 

Captain Fossart thinks that there would be no advantage in making 
the calibre more than 8 mm. (‘315 inch), but rather in its decrease, 
for although its wounding power is less, ballistic and ammunition 
considerations outweigh this. On the whole, there is no inclination 
in individual States to lessen the calibre, but to introduce so-called self- 
loaders of the existing calibre. France and England, who are about to 
adopt armaments, intend to introduce a rifle which will enable the firer 
to aim steadily. 

*Every Battery commander should be provided with a good telescope, and every 
officer and sergeant with a powerful field glass. I believe the Government are now 
making arrangements for this. A thorough system of observation and signalling 


should be established and constantly practised.—E. G. 
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‘‘ Self-loading pistols are even more in demand, and the “‘ Parabellum,” 
of “‘The German Arms and Ammunition Factory” of Berlin, is an 
example of a hand weapon admirably adapted in all respects for war. 

In the Kriegstechnische Zeitschrift, 1901 (Vol. 8), an Austrian officer 
proposes for drill purposes, manceuvres, etc., a sort of safety case which 
being inserted in the bore diminishes its calibre by 1 mm. and thus will 
only admit the blank cartridges which are to be made of slightly less 
calibre than the ball cartridges. This will obviate the serious accidents 


that often occur through the issue in error of ball cartridge at manceuvres. 


PROGRESS IN THE ARMAMENT OF INDIVIDUAL STATES. 


Austria-Hungary.—Experience with the Repeater Rifle pattern of 
*88-’90 and the Repeater Carbine led to the construction of new patterns 
in 1895. There was not sufficient difference however between these and 
those of the old pattern to necessitate a universal re-armament of the 
troops, so the conversion of the old ’88 pattern was stopped for financial 
reasons, and it was decided to issue the new ’95 pattern rifle to Infantry 
and Rifle Battalions as soon a3 the old ones were worn out, and the Field 
and Garrison Artillery and the Supply Corps which had to be given new 
rifles were armed with it. The Cavalry were re-armed with the ’95 
pattern carbine, their old carbines being handed over to the Train 
Troops. The trials with the new weapon proved it to be satisfactory. 

Some details of a new pattern Repeater Rifle made in the Steyn 
Small Arms factory, and called the Mannlicher-Schénauer Rifle of 1900, 
are as follows :—Calibre 6°5 mm. (°256 inch); weight without bayonet, 
8 lbs. 2 ozs.; length without bayonet, 4 feet 4 inches ; with bayonet, 4 feet 
10 inches; length of barrel, 2 feet 4 inches; weight of cartridge, 22°43 
grammes (‘79 oz.). The bolt action is somewhat like that of the Mauser, 
with a turning movement to open and close the breech, etc. 

Another self-loading rifle of the same calibre on the Mannlicher 
system has been turned out by Seidel & Son, of Vienna. Other calibres 
are also made. 

Belgium.—The Infantry, Cavalry, Technical Troops, and the Burgher 
Guard are armed with the 7°65 mm. (‘301 inch) Mauser ’89 pattern. 

France.— The Infantry is still armed with the Lebel rifle, calibre 8 mm. 
“315 inch), pattern ’86; the Cavalry and Artillery with carbines of that 
pattern. The Train troops are said to have still retained the old Gras 
pattern °74, calibre 11 mm. (°433 inch), which is however scarcely credible. 

The armament of the troops with the Daudeteau rifle seems to have 
fallen through, unless this has been carried out as secretly as the intro- 
duction of the new Q.F. field guns was. But according to press reports, 
“‘self-loading ” instead of repeating rifles are to be adopted. One of 
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these, which has a magazine in the butt containing 16 rounds, is, it is 
said, being tried in the 9th Corps in Algeria. The cartridges fit over 
one another in the butt in four parallel rows. These can be drawn into 
the breech by pressing a spring without taking the rifle from the shoulder. 
It is called the Lamaechia rifle and is ballistically similar to the Lebel, 
but has a calibre of 8 mm. and weighs only 6°7 Ibs. Meanwhile the 
muzzle velocity of the Lebel is increased to 2096 fs. 

This new French powder is said to give the following comparative 
results :-— 


Lee-Metford Rifle... } Cordite = 1834 fs. 


* ( New French Powder = 2879 ,, 
( Russian Powder ey 

Mannlicher ... ( German = 1919 ,, 
New French Powder = 2329 ,, 


In France many voices cry out against any diminishing of the Lebel 
calibre (*315 inch) in any new rifle to be adopted. 

Germany.—At the close of the year included in the Report the 
Guards, the Marine Infantry, and the Infantry of the East Asiatic 
Brigade were armed with the 1898 pattern. This was briefly described 
in the JOURNAL for October, 1901, p. 1215. It is about to be issued to 
one Prussian Corps. A new short rifle of the ’98 pattern, a sort of 
carbine, is on trial. All the other corps still use the old ’88 pattern rifle. 
According to the report of the Special Committee in Berlin, the ’98 rifle 
is said to have evinced its superiority over those of all the other 
contingents. That of the English was the worst. 

A self-loading pistol is prescribed in the dress and equipment 
regulations for officers and men of machine-gun detachments, signallers, 
etc. The actual pattern is not yet decided on. The Mauser pistol 
(described in the JouRNAL for November, 1900, p. 1323) and the 
‘“‘ Parabellum” self-loader, 1900 pattern, are the principal rivals, and the 
latter will probably be successful in the trials in Germany as it has in 
other countries. The following are some of its chief details :—Calibre, 
7°65 mm. (‘301 inch); length of barrel, 4°8 inches; total axial length, 
9°33 inches; depth, 5°3 inches; weight, 1 lb. 133 ozs.; do. of cartridge 
(loaded), 161 grs.; penetration at 50 metres—fir, 6°3 inches; beech, 
3 inches; sheet iron, ‘34 inch. It is said that with expert shooting and 
clips ready to hand it can fire 100 shots per minute. 

Its durability and non-liability to get out of order are remarkable. 
Official trials made when 3,000 shots were fired with powder charges 
25 per cent. heavier fhan the ordinary ones, resulted in the weapon being 
in no way damaged, thereby demonstrating its absolute security, the 
breech-closing arrangement being very perfect. It has no hammer. In 
connection with the locking mechanism, the safety catch is so arranged 
that it works automatically, so that it cannot go off unless gripped in the 
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hand for firing in a particular way. This safety when hanging by its 
cord or in its holster, or even when it falls to the ground violently, is of 
priceless value to the person using it and his surroundings. At the same 
time, its repeating arrangement is such that immediately after the delivery 
of each shot the firer can discharge others in rapid succession. Further 
details of this excellent weapon are to be found in the Swiss Mfi/itirische 
Blatter, 1901, Vol. XII., and in the company’s description, published by 
Eisenschmidt, Berlin. 

Many experiments with small-bore rifles have taken place at 
Spandau, the result of which is that the present calibre, 7°9 mm. (‘311 
inch) will probably be adhered to, as we indicated in the Report for 
1900. A certain Louis Schlegelmilch is said to have brought before the 
authorities a magazine rifle that will contain 10 rounds. He is an 
employé in the Royal Arms Factory at Spandau. 

Great Britain—The European and the greater part of the native 
troops in India carry the 7°7 mm. (°303 inch) Lee-Metford rifle of ’91 
or Lee-Enfield of 95. The native levies carry rifles of old construction 
and of different patterns, Martini-Henry, Snider, etc. The officers carry 
the Lee-Enfield or a revolver. 


SMALL ARMS. 

Great Britain.—The inferiority of the present Lee rifles compared 
to those of other Powers is now acknowledged even in the Army. 
Notwithstanding the declaration of the War Minister in 1901, the 
fiasco of the Lee rifles can no longer be concealed. According 
to reports, especially in Arms and Explosives of July, 1901, great 
stress is laid upon the necessity for any new system introduced 
being able to use the existing ammunition. The existing cartridge 
rim precludes the use of clips or chargers as used in foreign 
rifles. The Harris magazine is designed to meet this difficulty. A 
box fits into the stock below the receiver, not projecting below 
the woodwork, and containing 6 cartridges, which can be introduced 
singly or together, with great rapidity, from above on to a metal corru- 
gated platform, which is at once sunk on pressing a thumb-lever with the 
lett hand, holding the fore-end of the rifle. The cartridges then, on 
falling with the platform, automatically arrange themselves above one 
another in two rows in parallel zigzag order. The action is simple and 
does not interfere with the ‘‘ cut-off,” so that the rifle can be used as a 
single-loader while containing 6 rounds in the magazine, which can be 
unloaded by pressing the lever with the left thumb and eee the rifle 
over, when they will fall out into the right hand. 

It seems probable that the Harris magazine may be adopted, for all 
the reports of it are most favourable. An improved Lee-Fnfield rifle has 
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also been experimented with, which is 3 inches’shorter than the regu- 
lation rifle and higher in proportion. It has the Harris magazine and 
the Ross straight-pull.* 

The advantage of the straight pull is that there are only two motions 
required in loading, and that the upper arm and right elbow of the firer 
is less exposed when loading in the prone position. 

The Australian ‘‘ Hylard” Magazine Rifle and Bandolier have also 
been tried. 

In England they are not satisfied with their cordite powder, the 
excessive heat generated by the nitro-glycerin eating away the bore and 
using up the barrel too quickly. In the experiments, the German 
Rottweil guncotton powder seems to have come off victorious, but many 
voices were raised against its introduction, so the question is still in 
abeyance. 

Mr. H. Gabbett-Fairfax has invented a new automatic Pistol 
called the ‘‘ Mars,” which, with its ammunition, is manufactured entirely 
in England. It is made in 3 calibres, a comparison of which with the 
Service Revolver Ammunition is as follows :— 








Calibre Weight Cintas Muzzle | Length | Weight 
’ , of Bullet. ee Energy. | iof Pistol.lof Pistol. 
-_—_—_—_ - a q ——-——__—_— ee ea 
Service Revolver és “265 ers 18 gr. (black) | 287 ft.-lbs. ie 5-ine wo 
11°3mm, Mars Pistol = ‘45in,| 363 12 ,, (cordite} 760 a 
oe 2 «ee BGin 160 ee IS 6" 960 ,, | 
SAP... sy == "88ins |: 140, 7.10’ ., i ce [POO ae. | 
Mauser Pistol .. = 30in| 85 a 7 Rea 





* The Ross rifle, designed by Sir Charles Ross, Bart., has been adopted by the 
Canadian Government for the armament of the Dominion troops, and is under con- 
sideration by the Commonwealth of Australia also. 

Its length, without bayonet, is 4 feet, or with, 4 feet 8} inches. 

weight os 4 » gm lbs. ,, 83 lbs. 
Like the Harris, its magazine is flush with the wood, without projection, and is of the 
same class, but contains only 5 rounds, which are received into it by lowering the 
metal platform in like manner. It claims to be simpler, as there are fewer parts. It 
has a “cut-off,” worked by a slide on the right side of the breech-shoe. As in loading 
the magazine singly by hand quickly, some cartridges are apt to fall outside instead of 
into the breech, a carrier or loading case of cardboard or thin tin is supplied, con- 
taining 5 cartridges, which is covered with a thin tape lightly fastened on. This is 
stripped off at the moment of loading, and the cartridges tipped over into the top of 
the magazine, being lowered into it as above. The bolt isa front-lock straight-pull, 
one movement unlocking or locking, and cocking the firing pin, and it has a strong 
extractor. Its rate of fire is about 20 rounds per minute. It is a handy light rifle 
coming easily up to the shoulder. It has been well tested in every way ; whether it is 
quite as strong as the Lee-Enfield is a moot point.—E. G. 
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The magazine of this pistol is contained in the stock in the form of 
a slide inserted from below. The special feature of this pistol is that 
the breech-block and barrel recoil together throughout the whole length 
of backward travel. It is said to be able to fire 180 rounds a minute. 

A quantity of Mauser rifles and ammunition captured in the Boer 
War is to be sent to India wherewith to arm the Frontier Militia, 
Police, etc. 

The establishment of a Small Arms Factory near Calcutta, which 
is to be in working order in two years, will much increase India’s 
defensive strength. 

Italy.—The Infantry and Mobile Militia are armed with the 
Mannlicher Carcano Rifle of 1891-2. 6°5 mm. (256 inch), the Cavalry 
with Carbines of this pattern. Experiments have been made with two 
new rifles, the Cei Rifle of 1901 and the Freddi of 1900. The latter is 
said to be of very simple construction. 

Japan.—The whole of the Infantry is now armed with the 6°5 mm. 
‘"256-inch) Meidgi 30 Rifle designed by General Arisaka in 1897. The 
Japanese officers favour the Mauser system with clip loaders. 

Portugal.—The Active Infantry and Ist Ban of the Reserve are 
armed with the *256-inch Mannlicher Rifle of 1900. 

Roumania.—The Roumanian /‘orces are armed with the °256-inch 
Mannilicher of ’93. 

Russia-—The Active Army and Ist Reserve Troops are all armed 
with the three-lined rifle of ’91, calibre 7°62 mm. (‘299 inch). The 
Cavalry have the Cossack-carbine of ’96, The Militia still retain the 
old Berdan of 11 mm. (°433 inch). According to the Svzéck, a new 
rifle is being tried in Russia, which possesses all the virtues of the 
Mannilicher and is far superior to the Mauser. 

Switzerland.—The Swiss Army has the 7°5 mm. (:295 inch) (Schmidt- 
Rubin) of *89-’96, and the Position Artillery Fortress Troops, telegraph 
and balloon companies, cyclists, etc., have been supplied with the 7°5- 
mm. short rifle, 89-1900. The officers carry a pistol, calibre 7°65 mm. 
(301 inch), of the Borchardt-Laeger construction. 

Some details of the above short rifle are as follows:—Calibre, 7°5 
mm.; number of rounds in magazine, 6; weight of a round, 27°5 g. 
(423 grs.); charge, 1°9 g. (294 grs.), smokeless powder ; initial velocity, 
1902 f.s. 

The Swiss authorities are now experimenting with a new Repeating 
Rifle, invented by a M. Fleury, of Aesch (near Basel), which, it is said, 
indicates by its construction a complete revolution in the mechanism of 


Repeating rifles. 
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Turkey.—The cadres of the European Army Corps (lst, 2nd, and 
3rd) are supplied with 7°65 mm, (‘301-inch) Mauser of ’90 ; the 4th Corps 
in Asia Minor has the 9°5 mm. (‘374-inch) Mauser Magazine rifle; the 
other four Corps in Bagdad, Tripolis, Yemen, etc., still have the Martini- 
Henry and Peabody rifles. 

The manufacture of the 7°65 mm. Mauser and of its ammunition 
is now actually proceeding in Turkey, and the Imperial Factory near 
Constantinople can now, it is said, turn out 100,000 cartridges daily. 


The United States of N. America.—The land forces are armed with 
the 7°62 mm. (*299 inch) Krag-Jérgensen of ’92, the Navy with the Lee 
straight-pull of ’93, calibre 6 mm. (*236 inch). Experiments are being 
made with a rifle which is a sort of combination of the Mauser and 
Krag-J6rgensen systems. This is said to give to its bullet a muzzle 
velocity of 2300 f.s. Trials are also being made with telescopic sights 
for rifles. Trials are being carried on with the Parabellum self-loading 
pistols which can fire over 100 shots a minute with great accuracy. Of 
course the American manufacturers are much against its introduction, 
but it will probably soon be made in America on a royalty. 


The Boers in the Transvaal and Orange State were chiefly 
armed with the 7 mm. Mauser of ’93 (‘276 inch), and also with the 
captured Lee-Metford, etc., rifles. They had several Mauser pistols. 
Very few used telescopic sights as reported, only their natural and highly 
trained powers of vision are so great that they can distinguish men from 
animals at immense distances, and the least dust movement on the 
horizon is a sufficient indication to them. 


The tactical effect of the magazine rifle of small calibre is thus 
summed up by Captain Fossart in the Revue d’Artillerte for October, 
1901 :— 


1. The number of men killed and placed hors de combat is about 
the same as before. 


2. The wounds inflicted being slighter and more quickly re- 
covered from, the number of men disabled throughout the 
whole campaign is rather less. 


3. The moral effect of the wounds on the men is less. 


4. It is necessary for Infantry to commence firing at approaching 
Cavalry at a greater distance than formerly, otherwise 
wounded horses will still gallop forward and break through 
their ranks, though they may after that succumb. 


Owing to the far-reaching effect of the light flat trajectory 
bullets, it is difficult to give the wounded much assistance 
from the Bearer Companies while under fire. 


VOL. XLVI. 4L 
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ARTILLEY MATERIEL IN 1901. 


Generai—The Q.F. field gun is still the burning question of the 
day, ‘‘The Battle of the Modern Field Gun,” as it is aptly termed in an 
able anonymous pamphlet bearing that title. Last year we indicated 
that the main question to be debated was: should the whole gun- 
carriage recoil, or should only the gun-barrel itself recoil axially in the 
cradle on its carriage ? We might almost affirm that this question is now 
decided in favour of the latter principle. The main point lies in the 
easier adaptation of steel shells to the gun that recoils on its carriage. 
This will give confidence to the gun detachment, and quick firing will 
result from the recoiling-barrel system. If we enter the fight without 
shells and the enemy carries them, it is as if one fenced with the upper 
body naked against an opponent swathed in padding, arm-protecting 
bandages, etc. The men on the ammunition wagons must be similarly 
protected. (See the Report under FRANCE.) It is certain that no State 
will introduce recoiling gun carriages until the recoiling-barrel system has 
been well tried. 

The Field-Howitzer question has not been decided by any country 
but Germany. It seems, as far as one can foresee, that where those of 
two different calibres cannot be taken into the field, one of medium 
calibre will be chosen. 

Quick-firing fortress and siege guns have made more progress. (See 
under GERMANY.) For the direct fire of fortress guns armoured gun 
emplacements will be used, and in course of time armoured guns fighting 
will become a special branch of the Garrison Artillery duties. 


ARTILLERY MATERIEL IN INDIVIDUAL STATES.* 


Austria-Hungary.—At present the actual field guns in use are the 
converted 9 cm. (3°54-inch) of 90, and of 75 for the fixed batteries. The 
reports of General Thiele’s improved steel-bronze guns are favourable. 
The Ehrhardt and the gun-recoiling Skoda quick-firers were also tried in 
the presence of the Emperor :— 

1. At 2,500 metres against a Field Battery scarcely visible in the 

open. 
On the defensive repelling an Infantry close attack with case. 
In attack against a line of skirmishers at 2,200 metres with 


ec bo 


shrapnel. 
4. With quick-fire shrapnel against Infantry within 1,500 metres. 
5. Against well-covered Infantry with high explosives renee). 
The results were considered quite satisfactory. 





* Full details of recent Field Artillery matériel on the Continent are contained in 
Captain L. R. Kenyon’s papers in Vol. XXVIII., R.A.I. Proceedings, 1901-2.—E, G. 
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The heavy Howitzers (5°9-inch) with Ekrasit gave wonderful results 
against fixed objects. Lighter Howitzers of 3°937-inch calibre are, how- 
ever, considered necessary as well as these. It is probable that in the 
Budget for 1903 new Field Howitzers and mountain guns will be 
estimated for. The heavy fortress guns are being provided with tele- 
scopic sights.* 

Belgium.—The Cockerill-Nordenfelt Q.F. guns have not proved 
successful. 

France-—Our prophecy in regard to the French Q.F. field gun with 
its steadiness while firing and the cover given to the men serving the gun 
by its shields has, as regards its influence on foreign artillerists, proved 
correct. They will bear in mind these advantages when selecting their 
Q.F. field gun. The French provisional Artillery Drill for 1901 gives 
certain details of this gun, which were also published in Lugzneering on 
18th October, 1901. 

The calibre of this field gun is 75 mm. (2°95 inch). Its weight is 
370 kg. (7°283 cwt.), and its whole Jength 33 calibres (8°11 feet). Colonel 
Deport, the constructor of the gun, states in his report that he was the 
first really to verify the system of the axial recoil of the gun barrel on its 
carriage, and to devise a light gun, which is practically immovable in 
horizontal fire, and which will fire 20 rounds a minute, the weight of the 
shell being 13°9 lbs., and the muzzle velocity about 1,837 foot-seconds. 
A hydro-pneumatic break ensures the steadiness of the gun and carriage 
when firing, which is further secured by a spade under each wheel and 
one at the trail. The wheels of the gun carriage and limber are about 
4} feet in diameter. Some common shell as well as shrapnel are carried. 
The limber carries 24 shells and 3 men. The ammunition wagon 
carries 72 shells and 3 men. The total weight of the gun and limber 
is about 354 cwt. The short 15°5-cm. (6:1-inch) guns and, according to 
report, some 22-cm. (8°7-inch) mortars form part of the heavy Field 
Army Artillery. 

Germany.—The German Empire has armed its Artillery with two 
kinds of guns. The Field Gun of ’96 and the 10°5-cm. (4*l-inch) Light 
Field Howitzer of ’98. The former is intended for direct fire, but the 
latter can also use this, though primarily intended for high-angle fire. 

The heavy (59-inch) Howitzer of the Garrison Artiliery are used as 
special Field and Position guns for heavy high-angle fire against 
entrenched positions from concealed emplacements, and they are not as 
a rule attached to the Divisions as the Light Field Howitzers are. 





*The writer does not mention the interesting fact noticed in Major Nicholls’ 
Prize Essay that some 9°45-inch Howitzers made by Skoda of Pilsen, in Bohemia, were 
sent out to South Africa by the British Government.—E. G. 

412 
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General von Hoffbauer, formerly Inspector-General of Field Artillery, 
entered into a discussion regarding these in a pamphlet published in 
Berlin in 1901. 

Krupp’s new gun-barrel recoiling field-piece has been much approved 
of. Its barrel recoils in its steel cradle with the break cylinder attached. 
It has steel shields and (with these) weighs, when ready for firing, 
19 cwt., and with limber about 344 cwt. It fires 24 rounds a minute. 
The simplicity of all its parts, and its having only one spade attachment, 
are great advantages. 

When the China expedition took place it was necessary to include 
mountain guns in the German Artillery system. Two 7-cm. (2°75-inch) 
Batteries were purchased from Krupp in Hong-Kong, and handed over 
to their detachments at Tientsin, and they were carried by American 
mules. They fired common shell and shrapnel, and stood the wear and 
tear very well. In future Mountain Batteries will form part of the 
Artillery establishment. 

Great improvement has been made in the Garrison Artillery. As 
regards the use of heavy guns in the field greater stress is laid upon 
celerity in opening fire than in obtaining cover, but this latter must on no 
account be neglected as long as it does not delay the former. Cover for 
the detachments is first to be made, then for the guns. Sunken emplace- 
ments are generally used for heavy gun and mortar Batteries. Good 
observatories are of great importance. These are erected at the same 
time as cover for the guns is made. 

The heavy Artillery of the Field Army, the siege trains, and the 
most important fortresses are armed with guns of the newest pattern, z.c., 
the 5°9-inch Howitzer, the 21-cm. (8°3-inch) Mortar, the 10°5-cm. (4°13- 
inch) gun, and the long 15-cm. (5°9-inch) Ring gun. The latter isa 
quick-firer with hydro-pneumatic break. Its common shell weighs about 
39 lbs., and its shrapnel about 39}. The muzzle velocity of these is 
1,923 foot-seconds,* and it has long-range penetration, great and bursting 
effect. Removable steel shields are affixed to protect the men serving 
the gun. 

A heavy Howitzer Battery has 6 Howitzers, 12 ammunition wagons, 
1 observatory wagon, provision field forge, etc.—total, 24 wagons. 
4 Batteries form a Heavy Artillery Battalion. 

The 21-cm. Mortar Battery has 4 mortars and 33 carriages (including 
observatory and mortar bed wagons). 2 Batteries form a Battalion. 
For the protection of the guns of defence, revolving armoured turrets 
and limber shields are carried. The former are armed with Q.F. guns. 





* It is not stated whether nitro-glycerine or nitro-cellulose powder is used to pro- 
duce the muzzle velocity given, which, of course, varies accordingly. The latter powder 
gives higher velocities, and I believe the Germans now use it.—E. G. 
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The heavier Q.F. guns carried by the Navy are at present 11-inch 
guns. Maxim machine guns are now regularly part of the service equip- 
ment. There are already 5 Machine Gun Batteries of 6 guns and 2 
ammunition wagons each, and in October this year 7 more Batteries are 
to be added. They can be fired either from the travelling carriage or 
from a low kind of platform, the men lying down. These Batteries are 
attached to the Cavalry or Infantry Divisions, with some kept back with 
the reserve of the Army. 

Great Britain.—The writer describes the Artillery of the British 
Forces and their armament, well known to our readers. He brings to 
notice the Prize Essay of Major E. G. Nicholls, R.A., in the Royal 
Artillery Institution Journal, giving the chief requirements of field guns 
deduced from the South African War experience as :— 

1. A very light mobile Q.F. field gun for Horse Artillery. 
A Light Field Howitzer for the Field Batteries.* 
A mobile but effective Q.F. field gun for general purposes. 
A Light Siege Howitzer carrying 80-lb. shell. 
A Heavy Siege Howitzer carrying 250-lb. shell, but capable 
of movement with the train. 

The Light Siege Howitzer should not weigh more than 3 tons behind 
the team. 

Field Howitzers to range to 3,000 yards; Siege Howitzers to 10,000 
yards; guns for Horse and Field Artillery to carry shrapnel only. Light 
Field Howitzersto carry half shrapnel and half common. Siege Howitzers to 
carry lyddite shells only. All to be capable of firing with high elevation. 

The article in the Monthly Review by ‘‘ Galeatus” is quoted by the 
writer, who says the spade arrangement for our field guns, designed by 
Sir Geo. Clarke, worked well in practice, and who pointed out the difficulties 
thrown by the Government in the way of private firms like Armstrong 
and Vickers-Maxim, which were quite capable of supplying the wants of 
the Army if reasonably treated. He says the fact of our having 
16 different kinds of guns, Howitzers and machine guns in the late war isa 
proof of our unreadiness for war, and quotes Wille, who says that in no 
other Army are so many patterns of guns still in the Service. They 
amount to 154. Wille points out the mischief of this.** 


2 ww 





* This officer and other Artillery officers of experience think our 5-inch Field 
"Howitzer too heavy for mobility without shell-power sufficient to compensate for 
this.——E. G. 

** The 5-inch medium (as now called) gun, weighing with its carriage 4} tons, also 
did good service in South Africa from 3,000 to 8,000 yards range, but some Artillery 
officers prefer the Q.F. 4°7-inch gun as a useful medium gun for Heavy Batteries. It 
weighs 4 tons behind the team. Nine different types of field guns of British make 
are to be experimented with this year in England, so it is to be hoped that some 
decision will be come to, and this chaotic state of things remedied.—E. G. 
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Italy.—The new Italian field gun is the 75-mm. (2°75-inch) steel 
gun. The gun is 32 calibres (7 feet 4 inches), has 32 grooves, and weighs 
about 7 cwt. The total weight unlimbered is about 20 cwt., and with 
limber and ammunition about 34 cwt. Common shell as well as shrapnel 
are carried. The gun has the spade arrangement for checking the recoil 
on firing. Fuller details are given in the Report, for which we have not 
space. Anew Field and Horse Artillery Drill Book has been provisionally 
issued. 

The Netherlands.—At present the Horse and Field Artillery are 
armed with the 8-4 cm. (3°3-inch) Krupp gun. The Siege Artillery have 
guns of 8 cm. to 30°5 cm., and mortars of 10 cm.to 15 cm. In the 
summer of 1900 experiments were commenced with Q.F. field guns, a 
selection from which has not yet, however, been made. 


Russia.—By an Imperial Decree of the 22nd May, 1901, the Tsar 
decided to arm the Field Artillery with the Q.F.3-inch gun (Mark 1900), of 
which the drawings and details were laid before him. This is the pattern 
recommended by General Ingelhardt.* It is a barrel-recoiling gun with 
hydraulic brake with interrupted screw breech action, to the use of which 
the Russian Field Artillery are accustomed. The projectile is given a 
muzzle-velocity of 2,000 f.s.,a new departure in Russia. The Heavy 
Artillery of the Field Army is to have the 10°67 cm. (4°2-inch) heavy gun. 
The Siege Artillery have a gun of like calibre, but of greater power. The 
siege train has also light and heavy 15°25-cm. (5°97-inch) guns, light 
20°32-cm, (8-inch), 8°69-cm. (3°4-inch) mortars, 22°86-cm (9-inch) 
mortars, and 8-inch mortars. 

Spain.—After various trials with St. Chamond, Vickers- Maxim, 
Schneider-Creusot, and Krupp guns and carriages, the Select Committee 
reported in favour of the St. Chamond carriage, and the Maxim-Norden- 
felt breech action. The 7°5-cm. (2°95-inch) Maxim-Nordenfelt barrel- 
recoiling quick-firer was also tried with its 14-lb. shell. The final 
decision of the Committee is not yet known, but French sources state 
that the greater part of the orders for new guns is to be placed with 
the French firms, though the limbers and ammunition wagons are to be 
ordered from Krupp. 

Sweden and Norway.--After the trials between the Cockerill- 
Nordenfelt Q.F. guns and the Krupp gun mounted on a spade-recoiling 
gun carriage had resulted in the selection of the latter, experiments were 
made with Ehrhardt,** Schneider, and Chamond guns. The two latter 





* See extracts from the Report for 1900 in the JouRNAL for October, 1901.—E. G. 


** These are similar to those purchased by the British Government during the 
South African war. They are fairly well spoken of. (See JOURNAL April, 1901, p. 465, 
and October 1901, p, 1213.)—E, G, 
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firms were excluded, because they could not bring the total weight of 
the gun and carriage down to 18} cwt., the maximum allowed. 

The Ehrhardt was to have made certain improvements demanded 
by the committee, but the firm did not do so. The trials were, there- 
fore, confined to different patterns of Krupp guns. The carriage- 
recoiling gun with spade attachment fired 8°11 shots per gun per minute 
in battery against 7°4 rounds per minute by the barrel-recoiling gun.* 
It is not yet decided which system should be adopted, nor were all the 
results of the experiments published when our Report went to press. 


Norway.—Trials were also made here with Ehrhardt and Schneider 
guns. ‘The Ehrhardt gun was then decided on, though a number of 
improvements (chiefly in the carriage, the spade, etc.) were required by 
the committee. The improved Battery was to be ready by September, 
but meanwhile 21 Batteries of 6 guns each on this system with the 
Nordenfelt breech action were ordered by May, 1902. The improved 
trial Battery was delivered in November and experimented with. 


Switzerland.—After a series of trials in the course of November, 1901, 
with Q.F. guns supplied by Krupp in Essen, Skoda in Pilsen, Schneider- © 
Canet in Creusot, Cockerill-Nordenfelt in Senning, and (Ehrhardt) by 
the Rhine Metal and Machine Factory in Diisseldorf, the Select Com- 
mittee of the Swiss Government reported in favour of ordering a 
battery of 4 barrel-recoiling Q.F. guns on the Krupp system with 
2 ammunition wagons having all the latest improvements, to undergo 
searching trials in August, 1902, so as to decide whether these or the 
carriage recoiling, spade attachment gun shall be adopted. The former 
guns have been described under the heading Germany. This is a great 
triumph for Krupp, as in Switzerland many were in favour of the 
Schneider-Canet system, which is practically a copy of the new French 
(Q.F. field gun. No decision has been come to about Field Howitzers. 


FIELD FORTIFICATION AND ENGINEERING IN 1901. 


Captain Durset, of the French Army, proposes to alter the shape of 
shelter trenches to give effect to the principle that the easier the position 
of the soldier in firing the better he shoots, and as the kneeling position 
is so uncomfortable he would increase the breadth of the fore part of the 
trench, which is about 8 inches deep from 12 inches to 1 foot 8 inches, so as 
to facilitate the sitting position under cover of the parapet, which is 1 foot 
4 inches high. The measurements are too small. Instead of 8 inches 
>} the trench must be at least 1 foot 4 inches nee to rest the feet in 


= This patie gun slides back in its adhe on soceii, and’ hue a | telenesnie 
trail,iof which the inner tube is drawn out to full length when the gun is in firing 


position.—E.G, 
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while firing in the sitting position, and the seat should be 2 feet 3 inches 
below the top of the parapet to obtain proper cover. The profile of the 
French proposed trench *45 cubic metre (about 16 cubic feet) is less 
than that given in the German Manual of Field Fortification, which is 
about 20 cubic feet and more.  Field-firing experiments against 
intrenched positions carried out‘on the Veszprim ranges near Hajmasker 
in Austria confirmed previous experience that shrapnel shell was of 
little use against troops under good cover, but that common shell was 
effective. The weak point of all such practice is that the defenders do 
not fire. Were it arranged that they should do so, while the attacker is 
approaching the position and preparing the attack, the results might be 
different. 


THE PASSAGE OF RIVERS. 


Since the introduction of héavy field artillery, military bridges require 
to be made, as every Army will carry with it heavy position guns, although 
it is only in exceptional cases that it will have siege guns with it. Yet 
mobility is more than ever necessary. The bridge-train no longer fulfils 
the obligation of being able to bridge streams of the moderate width of 
200 metres. Having regard to the increased strength of material 
necessary to carry heavy guns, the Corps bridge-train has been shortened 
to 120 metres. This can be increased to 150 metres if Captain Meyer’s 
proposal to add onetrestle wagon toeach divisional bridge-train be followed. 
The Report here goes into details comparing the Austrian and Russian 
systems, which it says are unfavourable to the latter, the wagon boats 
being 50 centners (49 cwt.) against 42 centners (41 cwt.) of the Austrian and 
French wagon loads. Two four-horsed wagons should be substituted for 
the present one to six-horsed wagons. It is of the greatest importance 
that the commanders of the bridge-train units should be acquainted with 
the object and intentions of the commander of the forces, so that they 
may give him their technical aid to best advantage. 

Cavalry have been much practised of late in swimming across rivers, 
for it will never do to allow a river like the Moselle to put a stop to the 
advance of Cavalry, as happened in 1870, because they had no means of 
crossing. But every man cannot be an expert swimmer, and it suffices if 
a certain number in every squadron are so instructed. The Infantry 
Regiment No. 125 practised crossing the Neckar in 1901 near 
Miinster. For non-swimmers two stout ropes were passed across the river, 
here 30 metres wide, and secured on the left bank. The non-swimmers 
passed over these by four at a time, the swimmers pushed before them 
while swimming their kits fastened up in a bundle of tent canvas, their 
rifles being laid on the top. Each company took 20 minutes to cross. In 
England they use a new boat raft 18 feet long, divisible into four 
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sections, each weighing a little over 1 cwt. One mule carries two 
sections. When put together, each half of the apparatus can carry a 
field gun and limber. 


MILITARY COMMUNICATIONS OF THE PRESENT Day. 


These may be considered under the two heads: (a) the transmission 
of intelligence ; (4) the means of transport :— 
(a). 1. Foot messengers. 
2. Officers or men on bicycles, on horseback, in different 
kinds of carriages, or in balloons. 
3. The field telegraph, wireless telegraphy, the cavalry light 
telegraph, telephone, etc. 
Optical or sun telegraph light signals, etc. 
Homing pigeons and war dogs. 
The heavy train-wagon columns j 
Pack carriage Running along roads. 
Motor carriages and wagons ) 
Locomotive trains 
Light railways and tramcars 


(2). 


Running along rails. 


Steam-ships. 
Sailing-ships. 
8. Towing-boats. 

Germany is well provided in this way, but other nations have not 
been idle. The writer goes into details regarding each of these, which 
we have not space for. He gives some regarding bicycle messengers, 
which are of interest. Cyclists, he thinks, are preferable to horsemen on 
good roads, they can do 30 kilometres (18 miles) in an hour. The delay 
stations can be 30 miles apart.* They have, therefore, been provided in 
Germany. In FRANCE each general in command has 19 cyclists at his 
disposition, each Infantry Division 11, the Cavalry Divisions 7, each 
Infantry or Cavalry Brigade 2, the staff of an Infantry Regiment 4, each 
Infantry and Rifle Battalion 3, and each Cavalry Regiment 2. The 
technical units have also a proportion. As a rule, folding bicycles are 
used. It is a moot point if these are the best. They can hardly be as 


Nee Pep row 


strong as rigid ones. 

Motor Cars.—By the introduction during the last few years of light 
and very rapid MWo/or Cars the service of Reconnaissance and of keeping 
up quick communication between commanders and their troops has been 
much facilitated. The writer goes into details of the various kinds of 
motors, which we have not space for. They have been reported in the 
JouRNAL from time to time. The heavy racing and roadster motors now 





* These distances seem somewhat long. The proportion of cyclists allowed in 
Germany is not given.—E. G. 
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used for sporting purposes and carrying from 4 to 6 persons will play an 
important part in war, the writer says, especially for keeping up communi- 
cation between detached bodies and the Head-Quarter Staff of Armies. 
They attain a speed of from 40 to 50 miles an hour, with a weight of 
3 cwt. per H.P. He does not especially bring to notice any particular 
patterns of automobiles tried in 1901. 


Balloons, other than captive, require, he thinks, too many favourable 
conditions to be of reliable service as yet for military purposes. 


Pigeons.—These birds well trained attain a speed of 40 miles an 
hour, and can fly at a height of, on the average, 1,000 feet. Though 
liable to much hindrance from bad weather, birds of prey, etc., a fair 
proportion arrive, and they are useful when taken up in balloons and 
tossed. They will of course only fly straight home.* 


The Optical Telegraph—The immense use of this in war has been 
proved in the South African War.** Asa strategic means of communi- 
cation it is of an importance which must not be underrated, and the 
more difficult the situation, the greater the consequence of this method of 
telegraphing. The rapid way in which this method can be established 
by day and by night, and the distance to which it is effective (60 miles) 
and its simplicity, above all its being often the only means of communica- 
tion between detached bodies of troops by sea and land, make it the 
surest and most rapid means of attaining the desired object. Its use by 
detached Cavalry, advanced guards, outposts, etc., and for innumerable 
purposes, is evident. 

In battle its use is confined to short pre-arranged signals, but may be 
of great value in determining a timely use of reserves on a slacker 
resistance of the enemy being reported, etc. 

The Mance Heliograph system is generally adopted by all nations. 
Powerful Fresnel lenses are used for lamp signalling, and many sources of 
light petroleum, acetylene, lime-light, etc., are used. The Morse Code 
is generally employed. 

The training of the personnel of the Signalling Staff is of the highest 
importance. The greatest care must be taken with the early instruction, 
and the officers and men must be constantly exercised to keep in practice. 
It is necessary that the officers and non-commissioned officers in charge 
of signallers should be well practised in map-reading, in finding their 
way with chart and compass in unknown country, especially by night, and 


abandoned.—-E. G. 


** The writer is probably aware that this method of signallitig has been in use in 


our Army for many years.—E. G, 
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would have happened in the 1866 and 1870 campaigns had the heliograph 
been available. 

The Report states that particular attention has been paid to Army 
Signalling in the United States of North America. The Signalling 
Corps consists of 1 brigadier, 1 colonel, 1 lieut.-colonel, 4 majors or 
captains, 14 first lieutenants, 200 sergeants, 150 corporals, 400 privates. 
This costs $800,000 (£160,000). 

It details the organisation of Signalling Companies, etc., in the 
British Army, with which our readers are well acquainted, and gives 
some account of the signalling arrangements in fortresses. 

Steps have been taken in Germany since the first experiments with 
Professor Herz’s ether waves to carry on progressive trials in the application 
of these and of the Marconi system to military purposes. It appears this 
can be advantageously used for connecting the Advanced Cavalry and the 
Divisions with the Corps Head Quarters. Further ahead than the former 
the Flash-Telegraph—as they call it—can hardly be used as yet, as the 
signallers are so liable to interruption by the enemy. 

This system is also liable to electric and magnetic disturbances, as 
well as to the interference of cross-rays from similar apparatus. It 
cannot be reckoned on for a higher rate than 150 words an hour. As 
captive balloons are necessary to carry the apparatus up a sufficient height, 
this method of telegraphy has in Germany been handed over to the 
balloon sections. 

The question of FREE BAaLLoons, of course, depends upon the 
possibility of steering them. ‘The solution of this problem can only be 
made by those thoroughly grounded in mathematical science and physics. 
Unfortunately, much of what is mere charlatanism has crept into the 
development of this question. 

For the present the Captive Balloon, with good arrangements for 
conveying intelligence of what is seen from it, is the most reliable method 


of observation. 


War Balloons.—The Report gives an interesting tabular statement 
of the organisation of War Balloon Sections, etc., in Austria, France, 
Germany, Great Britain, Italy, Spain, the United States, and in some of 
the smaller Armies, but there is not space to transcribe this. Some 
account was given of these in the JouRNAL for February, 1900, p. 161. 
Austria, France, and Russia seem to have made more additions to their 
balloon establishments than other foreign Powers since then. 


MILITARY TRANSPORT. 


““On the average about 10,360 tons per mile are required for an 
army of 100,000 men moving about 67 miles from its base.” These and 
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other interesting and useful calculations are given in the excellent chapter 
on Transport. But, as this occupies twelve closely-printed pages, and as 
British officers have had more recent experience in various kinds of 
transport than those of any other Army, it is not thought necessary to 
reproduce it to the exclusion of other matter. 


CONTEMPORARY MILITARY HISTORY. 


The historical section for 1901 comprises an interesting and com- 
plete account from the German point of view of the Boxer Rebellion 
and the expeditionary forces from 27th September, 1900, to the end of 
December, 1900. A sketch-map accompanies the Report, which, it is 
much to be regretted, cannot be epitomised here for want of space. A 
general account of the occurrences in Southern China adds to its interest. 
The contributor, Captain Loeffler, says the German nation has every 
reason to be satisfied with the part played by Germany in the China 
expedition and with its results. 


An account of the Ashanti campaign in 1900 is also given, with a 
sketch-map, and every credit given to the leaders for their courage and 


determination. 


Military Literature.— Space considerations forbid more than a 
passing glance at some of the works mentioned in the Report for 1901. 
The numerous works still published on the Franco-German War are 


perforce omitted, excepting :— 


La Guerre de 1870-71, published by the Historical Section of the 
French General Staff (Paris) in 1901, described as not a history of 
the war, but a sort of military chronicle of events, with copies of 
the orders, field states, letters, and memoranda of the various 
commanders. This first part was reviewed in the JouRNAL for 
June, 1902, p. 853. 


La Batailled Adua. By Lieut.-Colonel Petetin. Paris. 


Kriegsgeschichtliche Betspiele aus den Kriegen der neuesten Zeit (up to 1898). 
By Major H. Kunz. Berlin. 


La Guerre au Transvaal. Vol. U1. By Lieut.-Colonel Painvin and Captain 


Frocard. Paris. 


Der Krieg in China. By General Paul von Schmidt. Berlin. The Report 
says that the English publications on the Boer war are too 
voluminous to be even mentioned. A list. is given in the 
Militir-litteratur-Zeitung ( Wochenblatt), Nos. 7 and 8 of 1901. 


— 
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Meine Erlebnisse und Erfahrungen im Buren Kriege. By Count Sternberg. 
Berlin. The Report says the Count’s narrative is influenced by 
his situation in regard to the British Head-Quarter Staff, Colonel 
Henderson, the Chief of Lord Roberts’ Staff, having written a 
preface to his book when translated into English.* 

Unter dem Rothen Kreuze im Buren Kriege. By Dr. Suter. Leipzig. 
Gives some interesting medical and other details. Dr. Suter, a 
Swiss Army surgeon, was with the Swiss ambulance in the war. 


Besides the above mentioned, it may be well to name some of the 
books brought to notice in the Report and classified under their different 
branches, but there is no space available here to enumerate more than 


a very few. 


InrantRy Tacrics.—TZhe Tactics of To-day. Major Callwell, R.A, 
Blackwood. 

Militérische Betrachtungen tiber den Krieg in South 
Africa.  Militér-Wochenblatt, Betheft No. 8. 
A retired German artillery officer. 

The Attack of Positions on High Ground. Militar- 
Wochenblatt Nos. 19-20. Lieut. - General 
Rhone. 


The Co-operation of Artillery with Infantry. Lieut.- 
General Rohne. Mittler, Berlin. 


Réglement sur 0Exercice de Infanterie, 1901. 
Ministére de la Guerre. Paris. 

Das Exercir-Reglement fiir die K. K. Fusstruppen, 
1901. Seidel & Sohn. Vienna. 


Die taktische Verwendung, etc., der Deutschen, 
Ocesterretchischen, TItalientschen, Franzistschen 
und Preussischen Armeen. Von Regenspurski. 
Major Balck. Eisenschmidt. Berlin. 

Les Principes de la Guerre Alpine. ¥F. Simon, 
Capitaine d’état-major. Berger-Levrault. Paris, 
1901. 








* This book was reviewed at length in the JOURNAL for February, 1901, p. 225. 
Count Sternberg was a correspondent with the Boer forces, and was taken prisoner 
before Paardeberg. He praised the British officers, by whom he was well treated ; 
but as he was sent to England at once, and his book was published shortly after, 
it can hardly have been influenced as stated. Colonel Henderson, though on 
Lord Roberts’ Staff, was not Chief of the Staff.—E. G. 
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CavaLry Tactics.—Der Frethettskampf Nord Americas und der Buren- 
krieg. Militir-Wochenblatt, Betheft No. 8. 
Cavalry Scouts. United Service Magazine, septem- 
ber, 1901. 


ARTILLERY.—Englische Artilieriewirkungen im S. A. Kriege. Mililir- 
Wochenblatt No. 35. 
Die Verwendung der Schnellfeuer Geschiitzen.  Jahrbiicher, 
October, 1901. Lieut.-General Rohne. 
Die Pompoms tm Transvaal Kriege. Neue Militirische Blatter, 
SVE ps 27. 


SMALL ARMS.—Das Inf. Gewehr der Zukunft. Allgemeine Schweitzer 
Militarische Zeitung No. 29, 1901. 
Les Armes a feu portatives de Guerre. Revue @ Artillerie, 
August, 1901. 


ARTILLERY MATERIEL.— Waffenlehre. General R. Wille. 2nd Edition. 

Berlin, 1901. 

Der Kampf um die moderne Feldgeschiitze. 
Anonymous. Berlin, 1901. 

Studie tiber Schnellfeuer Geschiitze. General H. 
Rohne. Berlin, 1901. 

Die Franzistsche Feld-Artillerie. General H. 
Rohne. Berlin, 1901. 


HISTORICAL, GENERAL, ETC.—Jfilitir-Lexicon (with short description of 
the Wars since 1618, with maps and 
plans, and a list of works bearing on the 
same). Lieut.- Colonel Frobenius. 
Berlin, 1901. £25. 

Studien tiber Kriegfihrung auf Grundlage 
des amertkanischen Secesston-Krieges. 
Major Freiherr von Freytag-Loring- 
hoven. Berlin, 1901. 

Moltke’s. Verméchiniss. General von 
Schlichting. Berlin, 1901. 


OBITUARY. 
Colonel Heinrich von Lobell.—-It is fitting that the name of the dis- 
tinguished originator of these Reports should head the list of deceased 
men of mark, which this year is not a long one. 








Alben, 
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He was born at Bermberg in 1816, the son of a major in the Prussian 
service, who died in 1822. He obtained his commission in the Artillery from 
the Berlin Cadet School in 1833. His career was almost entirely devoted to 
study, to teaching, to science, and to literature. In 1848 he was appointed 
to the Artillery section of the War Office. He became captain in 1850. 
In 1852 he was appointed lecturer in the Artillery and Engineer School, 
and Member of the Ordnance Select Committee. He sat on several com- 
mittees connected with the technical education of officers, and in the winter 
of 1862-3 was associated with von Moltke, who was Chief of the Staff on 
the Cadet Corps Commission, and in 1864 he was promoted full colonel 
in the Artillery. From ’67 to ’75 he was lecturer at the Staff College. 
He was appointed chief of the Schleswig Regiment of Artillery, and then 
retired in 1866. He was an extremely busy man, and only wrote one 
actual book, ‘‘ The History of the Needle-Gun and its Rivals.” But in 
1866 he founded and edited the existing /ahrbicher, and contributed to 
many technical periodicals. As far back as 1851 he had contemplated 
the establishment for the military art of a periodical which should 
embrace all important changes and progress in the Armies of the chief 
European States, but it was not until Dr. Toeche, the head of the firm 
G. S. Mittler and Son, co-operated with him in the work, that the 
“* Report” made its first appearance in 1875. He edited and conducted 
it till 1891, and it was chiefly to his zeal, industry, judgment, and never- 
failing courtesy to his collaborators that the publication owes its success. 
He also edited the Aiiiitir- Wochenblatt and Litterar-Zettung from 1880 to 
1889. He died at Pankow, a suburb of Berlin, on 18th October, 1901, 
aged 85. 

Lieut.-General 0. Baratieri. — This Italian officer, better known 
through his misfortune in Abyssinia at the battle of Adowa, in February, 
1896, than from his earlier and more fortunate service, was born in 
November, 1841. He served under Garibaldi in 1860, and in 1866 in the 
Tyrol. After being military attaché to the Embassy at Berlin, he was 
sent in 1887, when a colonel, to Africa, where in 1891 he was appointed 
Governor. In 1893 the Dervishes invaded the country, and in 1894 the 
Mahdi advanced on Kassala. Baratieri defeated him and occupied 
Kassala and Adowa. In January, 1895, he repulsed the attacks of Ras 
Mangescha at Kawatit and dispersed his forces by a surprise at Smafé, and 
enlarged the Italian border. For this he was promoted lieut.-general 
over the heads of many officers. By February, 1896, Menelik had 
marshalled from 80,000 to 100,000 warriors to put a stop to his advance, 
whereas Baratieri could only muster from 14,000 to 15,000 men, though 
reinforcements amounting to 10,000 were on the way from Italy, some of 
which had already landed. The general had to decide whether to retreat, 
to join forces with these, or to fight a decisive battle with the troops he 
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had. Unhappily for him he chose the latter course, impelled thereto 
doubtless by the circumstances of the Prime Minister, Signor Crispi, who 
required a victory to maintain his position. His own ambition and 
regard for the bad moral effect of a retreat on his troops also influenced 
him. He did not intend to attack, but to take up a position where he 
could await events. But the enemy fell upon him with overwhelming 
odds before he could effect this, and surrounded his force, which was 
compelled, after heroic efforts, to retreat in disorder. He was recalled 
and replaced early in March, 1896, by General Baldissera. He was tried 
by court-martial in June, 1896, but acquitted. Yet so crushing was the 
opinion pronounced by the court in regard to his capacity and his 
measures that he had to retire. He published a vindication of his 
conduct in Erythrea in 1899, called ‘‘ Memories of Africa from 1892 to 
1896.” He died at Sterzing in August, 1901. 


Lieut.-General Basil Gras.—The designer of the Gras rifle was born 
at St. Amand in January, 1836, educated at the Polytechnic School, 
entered the Artillery as sub-lieutenant in 1858, became captain in ’64, 
colonel in ’82, brigadier-general in ’88, and general of division in 794. 
He was through the campaigns of 1859 and 1870, but it was chiefly 
owing to his technical ability that he was distinguished. In 1864 he was 
appointed to the Small Arms Factory at Tulle. Then he was appointed 
instructor at the Chalons Normal School of Musketry. In 1874 his 
recommendations led to the substitution of the Gras rifle for the Chasse- 
pot, which lasted till 1886, when the Lebel rifle took its place. The 
chief changes he introduced in his rifle were in the breech, and the 
substitution of a metal cartridge for the old jpapier-maché one. He 
replaced by a sword-bayonet the old straight-thrust bayonet. He was 
head of the Small-Arms Factories from 1882 to 1891. Then, till 1894, he 
commanded the artillery of the 6th Army Corps. After this he was 
appointed Inspector of Artillery Factories and Member of the Ordnance 
Select Committee, of which in 1899 he became President. He died at 
Chablis in April, 1901. 
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THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON AND THE 


PUNJAUB CAMPAIGN. 


[A COPY of the original letter written by the Duke of Wellington 
on this subject was sent by Lord Dalhousie to Sir John Hobhouse, President 
of the Board of Control. Itis now amongst the Broughton Papers in the 
British Museum (Add. MS. 36476, ff. 366-371), and the Institution is 
indebted to Captain L. R. Kenyon, R.A., for its insertion in this JOURNAL. 
The Duke’s letter was written before the battles of Chillianwallah and 
Goojerat, evidently just after the receipt of the somewhat unsatisfactory 
action at Ramnuggur on the Chenab, on 22nd November, 1849. The 
remarks of the Duke on the use of heavy guns with a field army are of 
special interest, on account of the value of these guns having been again 
brought forward in the recent war in South Africa. The literature of the 
time of the Sutlej campaign shows what a profound impression was made 
on our Indian Army by the use of heavy guns in the field by the Sikhs 
in the battle of Ferozeshur. ] 


Copy of letter from Field-Marshal the Duke of Wellington to the 

Earl of Dalhousie, Governor-General of India :— 
“« Stratfield Saye, 
‘January 22nd, 1849. 

‘* My dear Lord,—-I wrote to you on the 6th inst. a letter in which I 
communicated to you my observations on the first reports which I had 
received of the movements of the troops in the Punjaub. 

“I received yesterday the communication of a letter from the 
commander-in-chief to my office, dated the 26th November; and two 
letters from yourself, dated December 5th and December 7th; and I have 
seen in the papers general accounts of the operations upon the Chenab, to 
which your letter of the 7th refers. | 

“The commander-in-chief, Lord Gough, laments the immense 
numbers of followers and baggage, as he states four persons for every 
fighting man in the ranks, by which every Indian army is attended. 

‘The complaint is not new, the evil has been felt and the complaint 
made by every British officer who has ever commanded a body of troops 
in the field in that part of the world. Armies require there as well as 
elsewhere to be supplied with ammunition and stores. 
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‘The countries, the scene and seat of military operations, are exten- 
sive and but thinly populated in proportion to their extent and but little 
cultivated. There are but few if any great roads or even practicable com- 
munications, no navigable water communications excepting the lower 
parts of the Ganges and Indus. In these countries there is scarcely a large 
agricultural village which might afford the resources of provisions to an 
army, still less a commercial town which could supply that or any other 
resource. 

“Those who command and direct the operations of armies in India 
must understand, therefore, that, after breaking up on their basis, they 
cannot expect to find anything which they have not carried with them, 
excepting the trees in the forests and the grass which grows wild on the 
ground. The scanty cultivation of the population may afford them some 
green forage in the season and some straw in the winter, but 
nothing else. 

“Under these .circumstances, every article of every description 
required for the Army, or for individuals attending it, must be carried up 
with it or brought up to it from well-placed and well-stored magazines 
with which the communication must be constant and in a state of 
inviolable security. 

“This includes ammunition and military and ordnance stores of 
every description, provision for men and animals, the former for each 
description of troops, European and native, medical and hospital stores, 
etc., and tents. : 

“‘ Notwithstanding that means must be provided to carry all this with 
the army, there is no part of the world in which it is so necessary to 
the success and even to the existence of the army that its means of 
equipment and of movement should be complete and perfect as it is in 
India, in which country, while nothing can be found on the ground, 
excepting the trees in the woods, grass on the ground, and water in 
the rivulets, it is absolutely necessary to be able to move the army with 
the utmost celerity; and there is found everywhere opposed to the 
British army a formid&ble body of light troops, always acting upon flanks 
and communications, which can be kept in check only by the most rapid 
movements. 

‘It is useless to complain.of this state of things or to lament it. 
That which must be done is to take care that the army, and every part 
of it, is fully equipped with means of moving every article which can be 
required in the service before it quits its basis. 

“Tt is much to be lamented that Lord Gough should have quitted 
Ferozepore till all parts of his army should have been fully equipped with 


the means of movement required. 
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‘It appears that his Lordship thought it necessary to equip his army 
for this service with heavy artillery, to be employed not in sieges as is 
usual, but for his operations in the field. I don’t doubt that he was right. 
The operations of the former war showed that the Sikhs were in the habit 
of using ordnance of the largest calibres in the defence of their field 
positions and in their battles in the field; and it might be advantageous 
and even necessary to be prepared with heavy artillery in field operations ; 
Lord Gough must be right on this point; but he ought to have been 
prepared to move these heavy guns to a certainty, together with all the 
ammunition and stores required for them. 

“In my former letter, I stated my opinion that the first object of all 
should have been the siege of Moultan ; for which operation, I conclude 
that Lord Gough considered that he had made sufficient provision, not 
only of force, but of ordnance, ammunition, and stores. 

“‘It appears to me that a great degree of eagerness existed to fight 
a battle in the field, and I stated the grounds on which I suggested that 
the army under Lord Gough’s immediate command should be considered 
as the covering army of the siege, of which it should protect the 
operations in security, whilst it should protect the position of the troops 
in Lahore, that of the troops in the Tullunden Dooab, the passage of the 
river Beas and the British frontier of Sutlej. 

“‘ The late operations, referred to in the letters from Lord Gough and 
your Lordship above referred to, are not inconsistent with the opinions 
contained in my letter of the 6th inst. 

‘“‘It would have been quite impossible for Lord Gough to leave Shere 
Sing unmolested in his position of the Chenab. If his Lordship had 
moved, the troops in Lahore must have been attacked. 

“No design could be more consistent with principle than that 
calculated to remove Shere Sing from that position or to attack him if he 
should remain in it, or as might be most advantageous on his removal 
from it. 

“‘This appears to have been more necessary as the Resident at 
Lahore represented that, as long as Shere Sing should remain in Rechna 
Dooab, between the Chenab and the Julum, no provisions could be 
procured. 

“‘But there can be no stronger proof of the truth of what I have just 
written respecting the necessity of carrying on operations with armies 
well equipped with the means of movement than is afforded in the report 
of these operations. 

“The first view of the enemy’s position must have proved tc 
Lord Gough that he could not approach it without the aid of his heavy 
ordnance. 
4m 2 
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‘* The enemy posted on the Chenab must be attacked on his flanks ; 
the river must be passed, an operation which could only be attempted 
by the marches and manceuvres of the army, which could not be 
attempted, as in fact the means of movement were insufficient and even 
provisions were not plentiful. 

“‘T cannot pretend to criticize the operations which were carried 
on. They certainly had not the result intended. The enemy has been 
removed from his position on the Chenab, but he has not suffered the loss 
which all must have expected he would have suffered and which he 
must have suffered if the army under Lord Gough had been equipped 
so that it could move with its heavy artillery and be supplied with 
provisions. 

““] write these reflections on these operations, which I think may be 


useful to you and to those acting under our Government. 
“Ever, my dear Lord Dalhousie, 


“Yours most sincerely, 


‘(sds WELLINGTON.” 
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NAVAL NOTES. 


HoME.- The following are the principal appointments which have been made: 
Captains—H. S. H. Prince Louis of Battenberg, G.C.B., G.C.V.O., to be Commodore of 
the 2nd Class; W. de Salis to “Orion,” for Mediterranean torpedo-boat destroyers ; 
C, E. Madden to “ Good Hope” ; G. W. Russel to be Captain-Superintendent of Pembroke 
Dockyard ; T. B.S. Adair to “ Gladiator” ; F. O. Pike to “ Camperdown.” Commanders 
—F. M. Walker to “Calypso”; J. H. Robertson to “Gleaner” ; C. M. Nicholson to 
* Antelope.” 


Captain H. 8. H. Prince Louis of Battenberg, G.C.B., G.C.V.O., has been temporarily 
appointed a Commodore of the 2nd Class, until a successor is appointed to Rear- 
Admiral Burges Watson, the late Second-in-Command of the Mediterranean Fleet, who 
succumbed at Malta Hospital on the 21st inst. toan attack of acute pneumonia ; Prince 
Louis has hoisted his broad pennant on board the first-class battle-ship “ Implacable,” 
of which ship he has been in command since September of last year. Rear-Admiral 
G. Atkinson-Willes has transferred his flag from the first-class battle-ship “ Resolution ” 
to the first-class battle-ship “‘ Empress of India,” which now becomes the flag-ship of 
the Home Squadron. The second-class cruiser ‘ Holus” arrived at Queenstown on the 
21st ult., where she will act as flag-ship for Rear-Admiral E. Jeffreys, Senior Officer on 


’ 


the coast of Ireland. The third-class cruiser ‘‘Calypso” commissioned at Devonport 
on the 3rd ult. as drill-ship for the newly constituted Naval Reserve in Newfoundland ; 
she will proceed under her own steam, and will be dismantled and have her engines 
and boilers removed on arrival at her destination. The third-class cruiser 
“ Psyche,” lately relieved from the North American station, paid off at Devon- 
port on the 6th ult.; she will be refitted for further service by contract. The 
first-class cruiser “‘ Terrible” arrived at Plymouth from China on the 16th ult., and 
pays off at Portsmouth ; on the same day the first-class cruiser “ Hawke” arrived at 
Chatham with the relieved crew of the “ Vtlcan,”’ * Boxer,” “ Bruiser,” and ‘“ Foam” 
commis- 


” 


from the Mediterranean, and has paid off. The second-class cruiser “ Isis 
sioned at Chatham on the 18th ult. as sea-going tender to the ‘“ Britannia,” and 
after embarking the fourth-term cadets at Dartmouth has since left for a cruise to 
tibraltar, the Canaries, etc., returning to England on the Ist December. 


The Collision between a Destroyer and German Maii-Steamer.—The recent 
unfortunate collision between the German mail-steamer “ Kron Prinz Wilhelm” and 
the torpedo-boat destroyer “ Wizard” in Southampton water has not yet been adequately 
explained. It is stated that the “ Wizard” was going at 12 knotsan hour, and was over- 
taken by the mail-boat, which was travelling at a speed of 16 knots an hour; clearly 
a vessel of her large size would make great surface disturbance, which would be still 
more appreciable in shallow and confined waters ; her wash would make the manage- 
ment difficult of a small and shallow-draught vessel that came within the area of 
disturbance. The case demands further inquiry, and the information in hand at 
present is insufficient to justify an absolute decision. 

Steam Trials.—The new first-class armoured cruiser “ King Alfred’ completed her 


steain trials successfully last month. She was built, engined, armed, and armoured by 
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Messrs. Vickers, Sons & Maxim. Designed for a mean draught of 26 feet, she was 
below her stipulated load, having her guns, a large coal supply and other stores on 
board, and after her preliminary trial it was found that she drew 26 feet forward and 
26 feet 11 inches aft. When she started on her official trials the steam in the 16 
boilers employed was 220 lbs., and the revolutions were 70 starboard and 70°5 port, 
with a vacuum of 27-2 inches starboard and 26-4 inches port. The collective I.H.P. 
was 6,395, and the coal consumption was 1°76 lbs. per unit of power per hour. Four 
runs were made over the measured base in Chesil Reach, when the speed realised 
was 15°167 knots. The loss of water was 15 cwt. per hour. During the four runs 
on the measured course the revolutions were 72°26, and the mean J.H.P. was 6,743. 
When the ship started on her second trial at 30 hours four-fifths power, she drew 
26 feet 3 inches forward and 26 feet 5inchesaft. She had 250 lbs. of steam in her boilers 
and the vacuum was : starboard 26-4 inches, and port 26 inches ; the revolutions being 
starboard 106°6, and port 106°8. The engines maintained a remarkably even power, 
the I.H.P. being starboard 11,316, and port 11,289, giving a collective I.H.P. of 22,605. 
The coal consumption worked out at 1°82 lbs. per unit of power per hour, and the loss 
of water was 1°65 tons per 1,000-I.H.P. per hour. The speed was 21°597 knots. After 
six runs on the short course in Chesil Reach the vessel proceeded westward, and made 
two runs over the 23-mile measured distance between Ram’s Head and Dodman 
Point, when the speed was 2i°98 knots, with a trifle over 22,500-I.H.P. At her 
8 hours’ full-speed run the ship did equally well. Leaving the anchorage at Spithead 
at 4 in the morning, she cruised down Channel, and at the close of the eight hours’ 
steaming at full power it was found that the mean steam pressure in the boilers had 
been 283 lbs., while the vacuum at the starboard engine was 26°6 inches, and at the 
port engine 25°5 inches. The starboard engine, running at 118 revolutions, developed 
15,170-H.P., and the port engine, making 119°6 revolutions, indicated 15,723-H.P., the 
collective power being 30,893-1.H.P. The mean of mean speeds on several runs over 
the Admiralty deep-sea course at Chesil Reach was 23°465 knots. The water expended 
during the trial was only 39 tons, so that altogether the results are very favourable. 
At the close of the eight hours’ test, starting, reversing, and other engine trials, took 
place, as well as steering tests, all with good results. The draught forward and aft 
was 26 feet 1 inch. The speeds of the other three vessels of the same class, it 
may be noted, were :—* Leviathan,” 23°23 ; and of both ‘ Drake” and “Good Hope,” 
23°05 knots. As to coal consumption, the “King Alfred” has also done well, for 
after establishing the fact that she could steam from Portsthouth to Melbourne 
at 15 knots without recoaling, she ran her full-power 8 hours’ trial on a coal con- 
sumption of 1°81 lbs. per unit of power per hour. The coal consumption of the 
“Good Hope” was 1°92 lbs., of the “ Leviathan” 1-94 Ibs., and of the “ Drake” 
1°83 Ibs. 

The first-class armoured cruiser “ Drake’’ has completed the series of progressive 
trials with experimental propellers with marked success and is now the fastest large 
cruiser afloat. Three series were run on the measured mile in Stokes Bay and four on the 
deep-sea course in Chesil Reach. Each series comprised four runs—two with and two 
against the tide—and the following figures show the means of each series :—1,685-1.H.P., 
9°52 knots speed ; 4,014-I.H.P., 13°06 knots ; 6,520-I.H.P., 15°41 knots ; 9,872-I.H.P., 
17°93 knots; 14,801-I.H.P., 20°03 knots; 22,534-1.H.P., 22°16 knots; 31,409-I.H.P., 
24°11 knots. Her highest speed, with a 4-knot tide, was 24°96 knots. Throughout the 
trials she drew 26 feet 14 inches forward and aft. 

The first-class torpedo-gunboat “ Niger,” which has been fitted by Palmer's Ship- 


building Company, of Jarrow-on-Tyne, with new engines and boilers of the Reed 
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water-tube type, has also successfully completed her trials. At her 30 hours’ coal- 
consumption trial, which was run at one-fifth of the maximum power, the results were 
as follows:—Draught of water forward 8 feet 9 inches, aft 10 feet 44 inches; air 
pressure, ‘3 inch ; pressure of steam at boilers, 216 lbs. ; ditto, at engines, 205 lbs. ; 
vacuum, starboard 26°3 inches, port 26°7 inches ; revolutions, starboard 229 per minute, 
port 232 ; mean pressure in cylinders, starboard high 31°7, intermediate 15:9, low 6°3 ; 
port high 30-1, intermediate 15-7, low 6:1; I.H.P., starboard high 187, intermediate 
227, low 218—total 632 ; port high 180, intermediate 230, low 216—total 626; total 
I.H.P., starboard and port 1,258 ; coal consumption 1°71 ibs. per I.H.P. per hour ; 
speed, 14:493 knots. 

At her full-speed 3 hours’ forced-draught trial the results were as follows :— 
Pressure of steam in boilers, 231 lbs. ; ditto at engines, 2191bs. ; air pressure, 2°1 inches ; 
vacuum, starboard 25°5 inches, port 25 inches; revolutions, starboard 376, port 378 
per minute ; mean pressure in cylinders, starboard high 98-1, intermediate 48°1, 
low 189, port high 99:6, intermediate 48°5, low 17-9; I.H.P., starboard high 954, 
intermediate 1,124, low 1,073—total 3,151 ; port high 970, intermediate 1,139, low 
1,022—total 3,131 ; total starboard and port, 6,282-I.H.P (being 282 in excess of the 
power required by the specification) ; speed, 20° knots. The former engines of the 
“ Niger” were of 3,500-I.H.P. and her maximum speed 18°7 knots. 

Launches.—Two of the new “ County” class of armoured cruisers were launched 
last month, the ‘* Donegal” on the 4th ult., from the Fairfield Yard, Govan-on-Clyde, and 
the “ Berwick” on the 20th ult., from the Beardmore Yard, also at Govan-on-Clyde. 
The dimensions of these vessels are :—Length between perpendiculars, 440 feet ; 
beam, moulded, 66 feet; displacement, 9,800 tons; IH.P., 22,000: boiler 
pressure, 300 lbs.; normal coal capacity, 800 tons; and speed, 23 knots. The 
vessels have side protection extending over a length of 350 feet from the stem to the 
armour bulkhead, the latter being 3 inches thick. The side armour is of specially 
hardened steel of three thicknesses—44 inches, 3 inches, and 2 inches. The armament 
consists of two twin 6-inch guns in barbettes, one forward and one aft, four 6-inch 
guns on the upper deck, and four 6-inch guns on the main deck, two 6-inch guns in 
midship casemates on the main deck, eight 12-pounder 12-cwt. guns, and two 12- 
pounder 8-cwt. guns, with an auxiliary armament of three 3-pounder and eight Maxim 
guns. The engines of the vessel are being made by Messrs. Humphrys, Tennant & 


’ 


Co., London.— Compiled from “* Times” and other sources. 








FRANCE.--The following are the principal appointments which have been made : 
tear-Admiral—L. J. Rivet to command of one of the Cruiser Divisions in the Atlantic 
Fleet. Capitaine de Vaisseau—H. L. Manceron to be Chief of the Staff to Vice- 
Admiral Pottier.—Journal Officiel de la République Frangaise. 

Vice-Admiral Pottier, the new Commander-in-Chief of the Mediterranean Fleet, 
hoisted his flag on the Ist inst. at Toulon on the first-class battle-ship ‘Saint Louis.” 
His Chief of the Staff is Capitaine de Vaisseau Manceron, who is expected to be 
among the next promotions to rear-admiral, a promotion which will not, however, affect 
his tenure of his present appointment ; while his flag-captain is Capitaine de Vaisseau 
J. M. Nény, who held the same appointment under the admiral during his recent 
command in China. Vice-Admiral Bienaimé took up his appointment as Maritime 
Prefect at Toulon on the Ist ult. in succession to Vice-Admiral de Beaumont. Rear- 
Admiral Rivet, who succeeds Rear-Admiral Servan, in command of what was formerly 
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the Atlanti¢ Division, proceeds to Martinique, where he will hoist his flag on board the 
first-class cruiser “Tage”; his division is now attached to the newly constituted 


Atlantic Fleet. 


The first-class armoured cruiser “ Bruix,” bearing the flag of Rear-Admiral 
Gourdon, with the third-class cruiser “ Surcouf,” arrived at Brest on the 12th ult. from 
Martinique, where they had been detached to render assistance after the eruption of 
Mont Pelée. 


The Estimates for 1903.—The Mediterranean and Atlantic Fleets.—Under the pro- 
visions of the Budget for 1903 the following will be the constitution of the Mediter- 


ranean and Atlantic Fleets :— 


Mediterranean Fleet. 
First-class battle-ships, 6—‘ Saint Louis,” “Charlemagne,” “ Gaulois,” ‘ Iéna, 
“ Suffren,” “ Jauréguiberry.” 
First-classarmoured cruisers, 3—‘ Amiral-Gueydon, “ Chanzy,” “Latouche-Tréville.” 
Second-class cruiser, 1—‘* Du Chayla.” 
Third-class cruisers, 2—‘ Galilée,” “ Linois.” 
Torpedo-b at destroyers, 7—Not yet settled. 


The First Division of the fleet, which consists of the ‘Saint Louis” and her two 
sisters, is a perfectly homogeneous one; the Second Division is so far homogeneous 
that all three ships, which will eventually compose it, have a speed of 18 knots, but 
the “ Jauréguiberry,” which was launched nine years ago, is a vessel of quite a different 
type to the “Iéna” and “ Suffren,” carrying a much less heavy armament, and having 
her heavy guns mounted in the method now discarded in the new battle-ships, viz., 
one 12-inch gun in turret forward, and one similarly mounted aft; with a 10°8-inch gun 
carry four 


in a barbette-turret on each beam; both the “Iéna” and “ Suffren” 
12-inch guns in two turrets, one forward and one aft. The “Suffren” is to relieve‘ 
the “ Bouvet,” which is practically a sister ship to the “ Jauréguiberry,” as she stands 
in need of repairs to her engines and boilers ; but she is not yet completed and has 
still to go through her trials, so it may be some months yet before she is ready. Inthe 
Armoured Cruiser Division the “ Amiral-Gueydon,” when she is ready, will take the 
place of the “ Pothuau,” which will pass to the Reserve Division. 
The Reserve Division will be composed as follows :— 


’ 


First-class battle-ships, 5—“ Masséna,” “ Bouvet,” “ Carnot,” “ Brennus,” “Charles 
Martel.” 

Second-class battle-ship, 1—‘* Hoche.” 

First-class armoured cruisers, 2—‘* Pothuau,” “ Amiral-Charner.” 

Third-class cruiser, 1—‘* Lavoisier.” 

Torpedo-boat destroyer, 1—‘ Le Hire.” 

The five first-class battle-ships of the division turm a fairly homogeneous squadron 
with a speed of from 17 to 18 knots. The ‘“ Hoche” is a much older ship, and has 
neither the protection, armament, sea-going qualities, nor speed of the other ships; she 
can probably do between 14 and 15. 


The Atlantic Fleet. 
This fleet will be composed as follows :- 
First-class battle-ship, 1—‘ Formidable.” 
Second-class battle-ships, 3—“ Courbet,” “ Dévastation,” “ Henri [V.” 


Coast-defence battle-ships, 2—“ Bouvines,” “ Amiral-Tréhouart. ’ 
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First-class armoured cruisers, 2—‘* Marseillaise,” ‘‘ Jeanne d’ Arc.” 


First-class cruiser, 1—‘ Tage.” 

Second-class cruisers, 2—‘‘ D’Assas,” “‘ Davout.” 

Third-class cruisers, 2—“ Tronde,” “ Surcout.” 

Torpedo-boat destroyers, + or 6—Not yet settled. 

Among the battle-ships only one, the “ Henri IV.,” is a new ship, and she is not yet 
ready for sea, and has still to get through her trials ;- both the “ Courbet” and 


” 


“ Dévastation” were launched more than twenty years ago, and the “ Formidable” 


more than seventeen; the “ Henri IV.” and “ Dévastation” are replacing the two 


coast-defence battle-ships “ Jemmapes” and “ Valmy” in the squadron, Among the 


and the “ Marseillaise’”’ are replacing the “ Dupuy de 


cruisers the “ Jeanne d’Arc’ 
Lome” and “ Bruix,” both of which ships require new boilers and a complete overhaul, 
but neither of the two relief ships is yet through her trials ; and in view of her continued 
breaks-down it is impossible to say when the “Jeanne d’Arc” will really be ready. 
Of the smaller cruisers the “ Davout ” takes the place of the “ Suchet,” a sister ship, and 
the ‘ Tronde” that of the “* D'Estrées,” a newer and more efficient vessel than her relief. 

From motives of economy a very important change, seriously affecting the 
efficiency of the Mediterranean Fleet, is to be carried into effect, the crews of all the 
ships during the six winter months, from the Ist October to Ist April, being placed on a 
reduced footing of two-thirds their proper complement. This has been done for several 
years past in the Northern Squadron, but the Active Squadron of the Mediterranean 
Fleet has always been kept fully manned all during the year. The Yacht disapproves 
strongly of the new order, maintaining that not only the Active Division of the 
Mediterranean Fleet, but also the Armoured Cruiser Division of the Northern Squadron, 
stationed at Brest, besides a division of six torpedo-boats of each of the Défenses- 
Mobiles, should always be kept fully manned with trained crews, ready to put to sea 
at the shortest notice. 

Launches.—The new first-class battle-ship “République” was launched at Brest 
on the 4th ult. She is one of the new class of battle-ships of large dimensions, approved 
in the programme of 1900, and has been just a year on the stocks. Her dimensions 
are as follows : —Length, 435 feet ; beam, 79 feet 6 inches; draught, 27 feet 6 inches 
aft on a displacement of 14,865 tons. She will have three sets of engines, developing 
17,500-I.H.P., giving a speed of 18 knots, with water-tube boilers, which have not yet 
been ordered or the type settled. She will be protected by a complete water-line belt 
of hard steel, reaching 8 feet above the water-line, with a maximum thickness of 
1i‘7-inches ; above this belt again’ will be a thih one 2°8 inches thick, which will extend 
from the stem to just abaft the foremost turret, reaching to about 16 feet above the 
water-line. The transverse bulkheads will be 4-inch. Her armament will consist 
of four 12-inch guns in turrets, one forward and one att, protected by 10°2-inch 
armour ; eighteen 64-inch Q.F. guns, twelve of which will be in pairs in six turrets, 
two aft, two forward, and one on each beam, protected by 6-inch armour, and six in 
casemates, also protected by 6-inch armour, with twenty-six 3-pounder and two 
1-pounder Q.F. guns; five torpedo-tubes, two of which will be submerged. 

The “ Régnblique” and her sisters, on account of their large displacement, mark 
a departure from previous battle-ships built in France, the largest hitherto constructed 
for the Navy being the “Suffren,” which has a displacement of 12,730 tons. The 
 Dévastation,” a ship similiar to the ‘ République,” is to be laid down on the now 
vacant slip. 

The new first-class armoured cruiser “Kléber” was launched on the 20th 


ult. from the Chantiers de la Gironde at Bordeaux, Her dimensions are as 
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follows :—Length, 426. feet 6 inches; beam, 58 feet 4 inches; draught, 24 feet 
4 inches, with a displacement of 7,735 tons. She is triple-screwed, and the 
engines are to develop 17,100-I.H.P., giving a speed of 21 knots, steam being 
provided by twenty water-tube boilers of the Niclausse type. Protection is afforded 
by an armour belt of hard steel, extending from the bow aft for 335 feet 
from 10 feet above to 4 feet below the water, which is 4 inches thick at top, tapering 
to 3°3 inches at the extremities, and to 1°5 inches at the lower edge. The armament 
consists of ten 6-4-inch Q.F. guns, two carried singly in turrets, one forward and one 
aft, protected by 4-inch armour, and the remaining eight in casemates, also protected 
by 4-inch armour ; the four midship guns are sponsoned out to fire right ahead and 
right astern respectively, and the two after and two forward guns also fire from abeam 
to a line with the keel respectively. There are also ten 3-pounder and six 1-pounder 
Q.F. guns, with two above-water torpedo-discharges. Her coal supply is 800 tons of 
Loose and 1,200 tons of briquettes, and she has a radius of action of 8,800 miles at 
10 knots, and of 1,650 miles at full speed. The “ Kléber” has been launched almost 
complete for sea, the armour, engines, and boilers all being in place, with the two 
turret guns, her funnels, and military masts. She has been commissioned with a 
reduced complement for her trials, which it was hoped would be commenced at once. 

It is, however, reported now on good authority that the launch of the ship with all 
her heavy weights, armour, engines, boilers, etc., in place is likely to prove a very 
costly experiment, as the ship’s hull shows every sign of being so seriously strained, 
that it is doubtful whether she will ever be really fit for service, unless she is practically 
reconstructed. It is stated that a miscalculation was made as to the state of the tide, 
and that the shores were knocked away too early, with the result that the ship was 
left hanging on the slip resting only on the launching cradles, her midships section 
being most inadequately supported by the few shores left in position. 

Two more mishaps of a serious nature are also reported with regard to the two 
new first-class armoured cruisers ‘ Marseillaise” and “ Amiral-Gueydon,” which had , 
commenced their trials at Brest and Lorient respectively. At her last trial, with 
the engines making 114 revolutions, developing 14,000-I.H.P., the speed attained by 
the “ Gueydon ” was 18 knots ; both engines and boilers worked unsatisfactorily, while, 
as was the case in the “Jeanne d’Arc” and “ Chateaurenault,” the vibration was exces- 
sive, and when turning with the helm hard over the strain on the after part of the ship 
was so great that some of the plates were bent and rivets started to such an extent that 
a considerable amount of water found its way into one of the compartments ; the ship 
has been docked and it is estimated that the repairs will take quite a month. Now the 
report comes from Brest that at the recent trial of the “ Marseillaise,” with the engines 
only developing 10,000-I.H.P., and the ship making 15 knots, in turning with tue helm 
over about 20° the same thing has happened. All these mishaps would seem to show 
that the French constructors have carried lightness of hull to a dangerous extent, or 
else that there is something radically wrong in the workmanship both in the Govern- 
ment and private yards. 

Trials of Submarines.—At Cherbourg the Coast-defence Battle-ship Squadron, con- 
sisting of the “ Bouvines ” (flag), “ Valmy,” “ Amiral-Tréhouart,” and “ Jemmapes,” put 
to sea under the command of Rear-Admiral Péphau on 10th September for combined 
manceuvres with the submarines stationed at that port. The idea consisted in driving 
off the blockading squadron by the submarines, the submersibles attacking from 


outside, and the submarines from inside the harbour, 
The “ Valmy ” was torpedoed by the “ Morse,” and the “ Frangais’ 
successful in torpedoing the * Bouvines.’ The following account of the latter attack 


? was equally 
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is given in the Temps :—“ The presence of a battle-ship somewhere near her was made 
known to the ‘Frangais’ by the throbbing noise of the propellers ; the submarine 
was at a depth of 6 metres (19 feet) at the time and fired her torpedo, which struck the 
battle-ship on the starboard side under the engine-room, the torpedo coming to the 
surface and showing its presence by the calcium light. Without loss of time the sub- 
marine then descendel to a depth of 17 metres (55 feet) and passing under the hattle- 
ship, torpedoed her a second time on the port side, and then rising to the surface made 
herself known to the ‘Bouvines.’ It was a bold manceuvre on the part of the 
‘ Frangais,’ accomplished with much skill and sang-froid.” 

These manceuvres with the submarines were continued again on 15th September. 
This time Cherbourg was supposed to be blockaded or protected by the submarines 
acting on the defensive, and the battle-ships had to try and force their way in. The 
former were again successful. The ‘ Espadon” torpedoed the “Valmy” and 
 Jemmapes,” and the latter was also torpedoed by the “Triton,” and the “ Bouvines” 
by the “ Algérien,” a sister boat to the “ Francais.” 

The results of these manceuvres seem to show that submarines when acting on the 
defensive are most effective, and that only in exceptional cases could a naval attack on 
a port succeed when properly defended by them. It is only on perceiving the peri- 
scope of a submarine that the enemy can be aware of their presence, the top of the 
periscope being not unlike a floating bottle in appearance. In one of the recent 
attacks the submarines hit on the idea of putting overboard a number of bottles in 
different positions, which had the desired effect of deceiving and puzzling the enemy 
and causing a great waste of ammunition. Up to the present no torpedoes have been 
actually fired by the submarines, their success in attacking a battle-ship being merely 
gauged by their position in regard to her on coming to the surface. They are now, 
however, to embark their practice torpedoes, and the exercises are to be continued 
on a more extensive scale, the boats taking on board eight days’ provisions, and then 
proceeding to different points along the coast.—Le Yacht and Le Temps. 


ITALy.— Launch,—The new first-class armoured cruiser “ Francesco Ferruccio” was 
successfully launched on the 23rd April from the Royal Dockyard at Venice. She is a 
sister ship to the “ Garibaldi” and “ Varese” launched in 1899, and her dimensions 
are as follows :—Length, 344 feet; beam, 59 feet 9 inches, with a displacement of 
7,350 tons on a draught of 23 feet 4 inches. The armour protection consists of a com- 
plete water-line belt of hard steel, 6 inches thick amidships, but tapering to 3 inches 
at the extremities, and rising amidships to the height of the upper deck, forming a 
central battery 150 feet long, shut in fore and aft by 5-inch armour bulkheads ; the 
turrets for the heavy guns, one at each end of the central battery, are also protected by 
6-inch armour, and there is an armour deck 1°5 inches thick. All the armour is of nickel 
steel, made at the Terni Works under a special system. The armament consists of a 
10-inch gun in the fore turret, and two 8-inch guns in the after, with ten 6-inch Q.F. 
guns in the central battery, and four more on the superstructure deck, one at each 
corner of the battery; there are also sixteen small Q.F. guns and four submerged 
torpedo-tubes. The ship is twin-screwed, and the engines are to develop 13,500-I.H.P. 
at full speed, giving a speed of 20 knots, steam being provided by twenty-four water- 
tube boilers of the Niclausse type. The normal coal supply of the ship is 600 tons, but 
1,200 tons can be carried. 

The launch of the “Francesco Ferruccio” has given the Italian papers an 
opportunity for complaining of the small growth of the Navy: —“ Such ceremonies as the 
launch of large ships now occur only too seldom,” says /’Jtalia Militare e Marina, 
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“although in view of our extensive coast-line, mostly exposed to hostile attacks, there 
is every reason to havea naval force sufficiently strong to protect them. it is not so 
long ago since the Italian fleet held a high position among the Navies of the world, 
while we were able to look with pride and satisfaction upon such ships as the ‘ Duilio,’ 
‘ Dandolo,’ ‘ Lepanto,’ ‘Italia,’ ete., as fitting symbols of that sea-power which in 
times past was the breath of our life and our sovereignty. As the last testament of 
that great statesman, who took so prominent a part in shaping Italy’s policy, there 
remains to us that study of maritime defence to which Crispi roused us, by which our 
fleet ceased to be merely a pious hope and a danger through its inadequacy. 

Our financial position, the severe crisis through which we have been passing, but 
from which we are now beginning to raise ourselves, has re-acted heavily upon the fleet. 
Instead of the leading place, which we formerly occupied, as the pioneers in big battle- 
ship construction, we have had to resign ourselves to the necessity of economising—and 
what a difference there is now in less than twenty years ! 

Other nations have passed us, and from the first we have fallen to the last place! 
The blame lies with our politicians, who only saw salvation for the country in a 
balancing of the finances, instead of remembering that Italy would hold a much higher 
position among nations were she only respected and feured, even at the cost of some 


weight of debt.” 


The following is the list of ships building :— 
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Steam Trials.—The new torpedo-boat destroyer ‘‘ Nembo,”’ launched last year 
from the yard of Messrs. Pattison at Naples, has completed her steam trials 
successfully. There are three others of the same class under construction, viz., 
the “ Aquilone,” ‘“ Borea,” and “Turbine.” Their dimensions are as follows :— 
Length between perpendiculars, 208 feet; beam, 19°6 feet ; draught at full load, 
6°33 feet forward and 7°5 feet aft; displacement, 330 tons. The hull is of 
steel plates, galvanised (7.e., zinc-coated), and is divided into eleven water-tight 
compartments as follows :—Beginning forward, the first is the ‘collision depart- 
ment, containing water tanks and chain lockers; second, forward crew com- 
partment; third, compartment for firemen ; fourth, forward boiler compartment ; 
fifth, after boiler compartment ; sixth, engine compartment ; seventh, petty officers’ 
quarters and dynamo room; eighth, officers’ quarters ; ninth, machinists’ ; tenth, after 
crew compartment ; eleventh, store-room for provisions. The magazines and torpedo 
store-rooms are in the lower parts of some of the compartments mentioned. The 
armament consists of :—One 3-inch gun ona platform above the conning-tower with 
an are of fire of 300°. Five 6-pounders: one aft, two each side. Two torpedo- 
tubes on central pivot mounts with ares of train of about 90° on each side. The 
engines are twin-screw, 4-cylinder, triple-expansion, designed to develop 6,000-I.H.P., 
and give a speed of 30 knots; three Thornycroft water-tube boilers, furnishing 
steam at 213 lbs. per square inch. Coal capacity, 80 tons. She has completed her 
contract trials, and is now ready for service. With 80 tons of coal on board the displace- 
ment is 360 tons, but the trials were made with nearly all weights removed. On the 
progressive trials, the mean results of four runs over a measured base were :—Average 
time on course, 3 minutes 52 seconds ; boiler pressure in ]bs., 220; mean I.H.P., 5,346 ; 
mean speed, 30°038 knots ; mean apparent slip of screws, 11:22 per cent. The mean 
draught on this trial was 543 feet, and the corresponding displacement 252 tons. The 
full-speed trials took place on 21st October under the following conditions :—Mean 
draught, 5°57 feet ; corresponding displacement, 264 tons; duration of trial, three 
hours; boiler pressure about 200 lbs.; air-pressure in fire-rooms, 1°2 to 1°57 inches ; 
mean I.H.P., 5,278 ; mean revolutions, 369°11 ; mean speed, 30°20 knots ; mean apparent 
slip, 11°24 per cent. At the 6-hour coal-consumption trial the displacement was 
266 tons, corresponding to a mean draught of 5°6 feet. The boiler pressure was about 
200 Ibs. ; speed, 25°12 knots ; revolutions, 311°24; I.H.P., 3,314 ; apparent slip, 12-44 
per cent. The dranght was forced, the air-pressure in the fire-rooms being equal to 
about 1 inch of water. The coal consumption was 66°54 Ibs. per square foot of grate 
area per hour, and 1-95 lbs. per I.H.P. The performance of the machinery during the 
trials was satisfactory. 

The ships of the Mediterranean Squadron had a recent speed trial, while on passage 
from Gacta to Naples. The first-class battle-ship “Sicilia” averaged 19 knots, which 
is only three-tenths of a knot less than was obtained on her official trials, when first com- 
missioned ; the ‘“ Re Umberto,” a sister ship, averaged only 18 knots. The speed of 


the other ships of the squadron is not given. 


The “Turbine,” a sister vessel to the ‘“ Nembo,” has also completed her trials 
successfully. On the coal-consumption trial, with the engines developing 3,257-I.H.P., 
a speed of 25:2 knots was maintained for six hours, at a coal consumption of 0°889 kilo- 
gramme (1°95 lbs.) per I.H.P. per hour; the number of revolutions was 313, slip 
12-6 per cent. ; the pressure of steam at the boilers being 200 lbs., with an air pressure 
of 20 to 30 millimetres (‘78 to 1:18 inches). At the three hours’ forced-draught trial 
the engines developed 5,306-I.H.P., giving a speed of 30°1 knots, with 369 revolutions, 
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the slip being. 11-3 per cent. , the pressure of steam at the boilers was 205 lbs., and the 
air pressure 70 to 80 millimetres (2°75 to 3°14 inches). 

The armoured cruiser “ Carlo Alberto” has been making trials off Spezia, using for 
stoking purposes a mixture of coal and oil. Under natural draught a speed of 17 knots 
was easily maintained. 

The new torpedo-aviso “ Coatit ” has begun her trials, but after an hour’s run they 
had temporarily to be discontinued owing to the loss of a blade of one of her screws. 

Discussion on Submarines in the Chamber.—A discussion on submarine-boats took 
place when the Naval Estimates for 1902-03 were before the Chamber of Deputies in June 
last, which shows that interest in this important question is growing. Two of the 
Deputies pointed out that in this matter Italy was being left behind, and in view of 
the improvements lately made in the kleptoscope, urged that the time had come for 
the Government to move in the matter. Admiral Bettolo, the predecessor in office of 
the present Minister of Marine, stated that having carefully followed the development 
of submarine boats, both in Italy and abroad, he was convinced that they would prove 
pre-eminently useful for a country like Italy. Still, he did not consider that in con- 
sequence of this development battle-ships had lost any part of their importance, but, on 
the contrary, they would continue in the future as in the past to form the mainstay of 
all fleets. In the admiral’s opinion, the first duty of submarines in Italy would be to 
protect coast towns from a bombardment. The fleet itself had other duties to perform 
which did not lie within the province of submarines, and the country would require 
submersible boats as well as the submarine boats proper, and he hoped that all the 
questions connected with their proper use would soon be satisfactorily solved. 

Admiral Morin, the Minister of Marine, replying on the discussion, said he was glad 
to be able to inform the Chamber that an eminent naval engineer, Laurenti, had devised 
a submarine boat, which seemed likely to give excellent results. He had recommended 
that the submarines for the fleet should be constructed in the Royal Dockyards, and 
not by private firms. He believed that their new boats would prove if not superior to, 
at least equal to, those possessed by other Powers. 

New Fort at Tarento.— The new armour-plated turret, erected on San Paolo 
Island at the entrance to Tarento, is now completed. It has cost 12,000,000 lire 
(£480,000), and its total weight is 5,000 tons. It has been constructed under the 
superintendence of the military engineers; the machinery for revolving it has been 
supplied by the Armstrong Works at Pozzuoli, while the armour for the turret has been 
provided by Krupp. The two guns mounted in it have also been provided by Krupp ; 
they are 41 feet 3 inches long, weigh 122 tons, and have a range of something over 
18,000 yards. Each round costs 5,000 lire (£200). The projectile weighs a ton, is 4 feet 
4 inches in height, with a diameter of 16 inches, while the charge will consist of 
800 lbs. of a special powder, the prisms of which are six-sided, 1 inch high, ‘8 of an 
inch in diameter and pierced in the centre. The turret is worked by hydraulic power 
by means of a lever placed in the centre of the platform between the two guns, where 
the commander of the turret will be stationed. The interior is lit by electricity. The 
projectiles are conveyed on rail, and the loading carried out by electricity, there being 
six boilers for working the dynamos, etc. The trials were carried out on several 
successive days and proved completely satisfactory. 

Fleet Colliers.—The contract for the construction of the two new colliers for 
service with the fleet has been given to the Orlando firm of Leghorn, the price for each 
being fixed at 2,000,000 lire (£80,000). Their principal dimensions will be as follows :— 


Length between perpendiculars, 377 feet; beam, 45 feet 6 inches ; displacement, 8,500 
tons ; with a draught of water of 23 feet, and a coal capacity of 6,000 tons.. The triple- 
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expansion engines are to develop 2,500-I.H.P., giving a speed of 12 knots ; the boilers 
will be of the ordinary cylindrical return type. When the ships are light they will 
carry 1,500 tons of water as ballast in two compartments, one forward and one aft, 
which will serve for supplying fresh water to the ships. —Mittheilungen aus dem Gebiete 
des Seewesens, Marine Rundschau, and La Marine Frangaise. 





UNITED STATES.— Navy Construction and Repair.—The annual report of the Chief 
of the Bureau of Construction and Repair of the Navy shows the increases in the estimates 
of money required for the Bureau for the fiscal year ending 30th June, 1903 :— 

For salaries, an increase of $4,200, not to provide for an enlarged force, but to 
permit a transfer from the rolls to the civil establishment. For the construction and 
repair of vessels at navy yards and on foreign stations, the purchase of stores, materials, 
and machinery and the proper performance of general work in the line of construction 
and repair, an increase of $2,000,000. For hoisting apparatus needed at New York and 
Cavité, for two coal lighters for use at Mare Island, and for four tugs for general use at 
navy yards, $430,000. 

The appropriation of $17,303,010 required for the Bureaus of Construction and 
Repair and Steam Engineering for the year ended 30th June, 1903, is the estimated 
amount required to be appropriated for work on new vessels authorised by Congress for 
“Increase of the Navy, construction and machinery.” 

Progress upon new vessels under construction has been delayed during the past 
fiscal year by strikes and by delays in the delivery of armour and steel forgings, so that 
all ships and torpedo-boats under construction are more or less behind their contract 
time of completion. 

Owing to the fact that the capacity of the manufacturers of armour is insufficient 
to provide the amount of armour required for the five battle-ships of the “ Virginia” class 
and the six armoured cruisers of the ‘“ Pennsylvania” class within the period allotted for 
their construction, there is a probability that the completion of those vessels will be 
delayed for two years. Under the present system of purchase of armour, the responsi- 
bility for such delays rests with the Government, and renders it liable to suits for 
damages. On this account, and because of economy, it is of importance that the 
delivery of armour should be adequate to the most prompt work. 

The reports of the superintending naval constructors at the works of the various 
ship contractors show in detail the condition of each vessel under construction, 
including the repairs and alterations to vessels made at navy yards and stations. 

The production of nickel steel for protective decks has kept pace with preceding 
years, and reached a total of about 5,130,000 lbs, The improvement in surface and in 
characteristics upon physical and ballistic tests have been fully maintained, and little 
difficulty is being experienced in procuring nickel steel of high characteristics in 
whatever quantity may be required. 

The bureau recommends for construction six sailing vessels of about 1,900 tons 
displacement—two for the Pacific coast and four for the Atlantic coast—to be used in 
the training of apprentices and landsmen. The designs for these vessels, already 
submitted to the Department, are based upon those of the most successful sailing 
frigates. The estimated cost is $350,000 each, complete, except armament. The use of 
these vessels will prove not only the most efficient, but certainly the most economical 
method of training boys and men for the seaman branch of the enlisted force. 

The report also recommends the construction of two small wooden sailing brigs to 
be used for exercise, one at the training station, Newport, R. I., and one at the training 
station, San Francisco, Cal., to cost $50,000 each, 
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The additional naval stations authorised and the completion of the new dry docks 
under construction will require four additional tugs. 

Progress has been made toward the standardisation of ship fittings, and in this 
undertaking the bureau has had the co-operation of the shipbuilders. 

Experience with vessels in commission fitted with fire-proofed wood, as well as tie 
tests conducted by the bureau, showed that there was no practical advantage gained 
by the use of fireproofed deck planking, or by the use of fireproofed wood below pro- 
tective decks, and also that owing to the absorptive qualities of this wood its use was 
objectionable in those locations. The use of fireproofed wood in the Navy has been 
dispensed with, except for such necessary joinery work as may be used above protective 
decks and on torpedo-boats. 

By di 


“ Virginia ” 





ensing with the sheathing and coppering of three battle-ships of the 
class and three armoured cruisers of the “ Pennsylvania” class a saving 
will be effected of about $1,000,000, and the durability of the vessels will be increased. 

On account of strategical and economic considerations, it is necessary that the 
Navy should have a dry dock in the Philippines at the earliest possible moment. The 
maintenance of the Asiatic fleet requires the use of a dry dock under the control of the 
United States, and as the location and construction of a naval station in the Philippines, 
with suitable graving docks, is a matter necessarily involving considerable time, this 
bureau recommends the use for the present of a capacious floating dock, which can be 
utilised wherever it may be required. In view of emergency use in this connection, the 
Department purchased the floating dry dock in Havana, built in England for the 
Spanish Government. Examination shows this dock to be in very good order, and, 
within the limit of the sum appropriated by Congress for its purchase, it can be placed 
in condition for use up to its full capacity of docking vessels up to 10,000 tons displace- 
ment. For vessels of smaller size it has been in continuous use in Havana, and full 
information concerning it has already been submitted to the Department. It is 
recommended that this dock be sent at once to Olongapo, in Subig Bay, where it can‘ 
be immediately used to great advantage. 

The officers of the Corps of Naval Constructors are limited by law to forty in 
number. This number is inadequate to present needs, and should be increased. It is 
desirable that the regular process of recruiting the corps should be gradually continued 
by the yearly addition of two or three new appointments. It is recommended that 
Congress be asked to increase the limit of the corps from forty to sixty. 

The work devolving upon the bureau’s staff in the design of new vessels, the 
supervision of vessels under construction, and the administration of repair work, has 
taxed it to its utmost capacity under present conditions. These conditions have been 
aggravated by the lack of space in the Navy Department building. 

The number of carpenters now afloat is barely adequate to the needs of the 
Service, and the number on shore duty is entirely inadequate for the necessities of this 
bureau. The bureau recommends that, as soon as the demands upon the time of naval 
constructors and chief carpenters will permit, a school for the instruction of carpenters’ 
mates should be established.—Army and Navy Journal. 

Gunnery Practice for the Nary.—According to the information received abroad 
from the various intelligence officers, foreign naval authorities’ are devoting an 
unusual amount of attention to the subject of target practice with big guns, and 
many ingenious schemes have been proposed for the increased usefulness of this 
form of drill. The idea in view is, of course, to simulate,as nearly as possible the 
actual conditions existing in action, enabling the gunners to thus drill under service 
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conditions, but of course without the incentive of inflicting injury upon the enemy as 
the end in view. The United States Navy has never been behind in this matter of great 
gun practice ; in fact, it has been the boast of naval officers since we possessed a Navy 
that our systems have been copied by the rest of the world with advantage to themselves. 
As soon as the North Atlantic fleet arrives at Hampton Roads, Admiral Higginson will 
receive on the flag-ship, for distribution to the vessels of his squadron, instructions for 
a new system of gunnery practice prescribed by recent orders from the Navy 
Department. 

This new system will replace the present sea practice, and when a ship shall have 
gone through with the new gun drill, and has had preliminary sea practice and four sea 
practices, her work in this line will hereafter be considered as complete. The entire 
drill will occupy the greater part of a month, and will include small arms target 
practice forall hands, sub-calibre practice with great guns, in which, at 500 yards, with 
the ship under way, ten shots will be fired at the target from each class of guns, and 
preliminary practice at 1,000 yards by guns of calibre -45 and 1-pounders. The 
most important trial of great gun marksmanship and the one which hereafter 
will determine the fighting value of a ship will be known as “fighting efficiency 
practice.” In thisdrill a target fashioned of spars and laid parallel with the water, and 
in all some 60 feet in length, will be employed. From this raft or target base will be 
erected miniature masts, 10 feet in height, rigged with canvas. The vessel will steam 
past this target at a range of about 2,000 yards, and, going at no less speed than 8 knots an 
hour, will fire each gun of her battery in turn at the target, bringing them all to bear during 
the run of about a mile past the target. Actual hits will alone be marked, and the ship’s 
“fighting efficiency ” will be rated by the percentage of hits out of the total 
shots fired. 

To the older officers of our Navy this method will at once remind them of the 
system so long in vogue before and during the Civil War. With the ship in motion 
and sailing past the target at a molerate specd the gunners of the ship took turns in 
firing service charges at the target, and the actual hits marked the marksmanship of 
the guaner. In other words, the so-called new system is but a return to the old- 
fashioned and sensible method of testing the actual marksmanship of the gunners under 
conditions as closely simulating actual warfare as is practicable in times of peace. All of 
which calls to mind the theory that men’s minds, given a proposition to solve and sur- 
rounded by a given set of circumstances, will evolve an answer similar to the solution 
reached by another brain similarly situated. ‘ There is no new thing under the sun,” 
and “All is vanity and vexation of spirit,” says the Preacher—Army and Navy 


Journal. 
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PRINCIPAL APPOINTMENTS AND PROMOTIONS FOR SEPTEMBER, 1902, 
Field-Marshal H.R.H. A. W. P. A., Duke of Connaught and Strathearn, K.G., K.T., 
K.P., G.C.B., G.C.8.L, G.C.M.G., G.C.LE., G.C.V.0., Scots Guards, Colonel-in-Chief 
6th Dragoons, the Highland Light Infantry, and the Rifle Brigade (the Prince C ynsort’s 
Own), Personal A.D.C, to the King, to be Colonel of the Army Service Corps. 
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Major-General the,Hon. C. Y. Addington to be Colonel of the Devonshire Regiment. 
Major-General and Honorary Lieut.-General Sir W. Bellairs, K.C.M.G., C.B., to be 
Colonel of the Sherwood Foresters (Derbyshire Regiment). Major-General Sir J. D. P. 
French, K.C.B., Colonel 19th Hussars, to be Lieut.-General on the Staff to command 


the Ist Army Corps, and to be promoted accordingly. 


SoutH AFRICA.—TZhe Weapons used in the late War in South Africa.—The 
following was contributed to the United States Army and Navy Journal by 


Joubert Reitz, late of the Boer Army :— 


Many and many an article has been written discussing the advantages and 
disadvantages of topography and transport enjoyed and encountered by the two 
contending parties in the late war in South Africa, but never yet have the merits 
or demerits of the different armaments used in that war been discussed. This I 
consider the most important part, as the war has taught many lessons with regard 
to modern armaments, and would have been a liberal education to any foreign 
officer who could have been present to watch the operations. Tactics, of course, 
are also a most important point in warfare, but an Army which is armed with the 
latest and best weapons can make its strategical movements more effective than when 


it is using a weapon inferior to those of the enemy. 


he war was that side-arms are, to all intents and 


The first discovery made in t 


purposes, useless. ‘In days of long ago, when armies charged at one another in close 


order, the sabre and the bayonet were of the greatest value, but nowadays, on account 


of the long range in the firearms and the difference in tactics, these weapons only 
become an impediment. It is true that occasionally one has an opportunity to use, 


1Ul 


them. but these opportunit es occur so seldom that it is waste of energy {since the 


soldier must not carry an ounce of unnecessary weight) to carry them. In all my 


experience of twenty months’ active service [ only once had the opportunity to use 


or sabre, but the lack of these weapons did not inconvenience us in the 


a bayonet 
least, as we found that the Mauser carbine was more effective and the fire so rapid 
that even a revolver was unnecessary. Even the British on this occasion, although 
they carried bayonets, preferred to use the rifle, and one soldier, although his bayonet 
was fixed, used his rifle as a club on one of the Boers. The Boer artillerymen and 
mounted police wore swords before the war, but the moment they had to go into 
active service they discarded them and took to the carbine, and even the British 
discarded them after the first few battles of the war. The British also discarded 
the lance, which is a useless and cumbersome weapon. Only on one occasion (at 


Elandsiaagte, where they enjoyed “ten minutes’ pigsticking’’) did they use it, and 


even then they did very little execution. 


The best and only small arm which should be carried by the modern soldier is 
the magazine rifle. 
much the same of it as did the German officer who said that the best way to use 


The revolver is also a good weapon for cavalry, but I think very 


it was to throw it at the first enemy you met, for then you might hurt him and 


you rid yourself of an impediment at the same time. The Mauser automatic pistol 
is a very good weapon, firing ten rounds in succession, but on account of the smallness 


of its calibre it does not do much damage. Cases have been khown where a man 
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had received five and six bullets through his limbs and body and still continued fighting. 
The Mauser revolver would be a very good weapon if one used expansive bullets. 

There were three varieties of the magazine rifle used in the recent war, namely, the 


Mauser, the Krag-Jorgensen, and the Lee-Metford. This last is the British Army rifle, 


and before the war they boasted that they had the best small arm in the world. They - 


have, however, since discovered that there are at least two which are better and which 
are superior to the Lee-Metford in every point. The Boers used the Mauser, but many of 
the foreigners used the Krag-Jorgensen, and many were the disputes as to which were 
superior. For my own part, I prefer the Mauser, on account of the simplicity of its 
mechanism and the rapidity of its fire. Those who used the Krag-Jorgensen profess 
that they can fire more rapidly with it than with the Mauser, but, although I have 
never seen it tested, I do not believe that it can be done, because the Mauser can be 
loaded faster than the Krag-Jorgensen, and it will, therefore, fire more rounds per minute 
than the other. With the Mauser one would never waste either time or ammunition, 
as the cartridges are arranged in clips which hold five rounds each, and it, therefore, 
takes no more time to load five than it does to load one, and one never takes more cartridges 
out of the belt than is necessary. With the Krag-Jorgensen it is different. The 
cartridges must be carried loose, and then one must either count the rounds first and 
waste time, or just grab a handful, when one is apt to take too many, and then time is 
wasted putting them back into the belt or the cartridges must be dropped and lost. 

The Krag-Jorgensen, besides being slightly lighter, has a longer range than the 

Mauser, but this is of no importance, as a man is hardly discernible at a distance of 
1,500 yards, and to fire at a longer range were waste of ammunition. A great advantage 
of the Mauser over the other two is that its ammunition is carried in belts over the 
shoulders, which is easier than the old-fashioned cartouch bag, from which ammunition 
is also very apt to get lost. 

Concerning the Lee-Metford, I think it is a rifle which should be, and soon will be, 
condemned by the British Army. It is, I believe, the first magazine rifle invented, and 
must, therefore, necessarily be inferior to later inventions which have been adopted by 
two such Armies as those of the United States and the German Empire. The breech- 
lock of the Lee-Metford is constructed in such a way as to make it difficult for the soldier 
to take it to pieces for cleaning purposes should it clog. This is a most important 
point, as a rifle which is clogged is for the time being useless, and if it cannot be 
cleaned ina few minutes, is of no value to the soldier in an emergency. The magazine 
holds nine rounds, but should it be empty, the rifle can be fired no quicker than the 
old-fashioned Martini-Henry, as the loading of the Lee-Metford magazine is a tedious 
affair and the cartridges only go in one at a time. 

There is, however, one great mistake about modern rifles, which is, that, on account of 
their very rapid fire, a man in a fight is very apt to waste his ammunition as he very often 
fires without taking steady aim, thus wasting ninety-nine out of a hundred bullets. It 
pays far better to fire less rapidly and aim well than to blaze away and do no execution, 

Now we come to what I consider the principal weapon of modern warfare, namely, 
artillery. This king of weapons has played the most important part in the war in 
South Africa, and I think it will do so again in any war that might occur in the 
future. Napoleon once said that the man who could suddenly bring a masked battery 
into action would win the battle, and the truth of this has been proved at Colenso. 
There General Sir Redvers Buller knew that the hills were lined with Boers, but since 
(in accordance with an order given by Louis Botha) he could draw no response to his 
artillery bombardment the day before the battle, he did not know the number or the 
4nN2 
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positions of the Boer guns. Conseyuently when the Boers opened fire the next day 
upon the advancing infantry with two 6-inch siege guns and three batteries composed 
of Krupps, howitzers, Creusots, and Bom-Maxims, the British troops, who expected 
to meet hardly any resistance. were so demoralised that they made a most disorderly 
and precipitate retreat. I have often wondered, and it has surprised many besides 
myself, how it was that the British Army, supposed to be one of the best in the world, 
was so badly off in the matter of arms. 

In the beginning of the war their armament consisted of howitzers, Armstrongs, and 
naval 4°7-inch guns, besides hand Maxims. At Nicholson Nek they even used muzzle- 
loading mountain pieces. Of these the howitzer is the best. It has a trajectory of nearly 
45° at 400 yards, which causes the pellets and pieces of shell-case to tly down perpen- 
dicularly, in which case taking cover is useless, The British howitzer fired a 45-1lb. shell 
and has a range of 4,500 yards, and is, I think, the best gun they had in the field. 

The Armstrong is a very old pattern gun, and does not use a cartridge, which 
makes its operation very slow, besides having a range of only 4,500 yards. In a 4-foot 
trench one is always safe from this gun, but from a howitzer one is never safe. It will 
reach you anywhere except under a ledge or a bombproof over-head shelter. 

sefore the war a great many reports were circulated in South African papers con- 
cerning the effectiveness of lyddite. We were told that the British had a gun which 
fired a shell loaded with the new and terrible explosive called lyddite which would 
kill any living thing within 40) yards of the point of explosion. It appears, however, 
that it is no more dangerous than ordinary black powder. We were also told that the 
fumes and gas arising from the explosion would poison anyone that came within its 
reach, but this is not so, although it hasa slight stupefying effect which is not at all 
dangerous, and may be prevented by sprinkling vinegar about the trench or on the 
clothing. The lyddite gas, however, dyes everything it comes into contact with, and 
it is not an uncommon thing to sce men come from the trenches with their skins, hair, 
and clothing coloured yellow, green, or purple. 

The lyddite shell, notwithstanding its tremendous explosive power, seldom does 
auy real damage, on account of the construction of the shell. It is made of only astrong 
steel case, with no pellets in it. Could it be constructed on the same principle as the shell 
of the Krupp gun, which separates into regular triangular pieces of iron about the size of a 
marble and then filled with pellets, it would be a most dangerous implement. But this 
cannot be done, because the shell must be strong so as to give greater resistance. The 
greater the resistance the greater the force of the explosion. Therefore, if the strength 
of the case were lessened the explosion would not b2 so strong, and then one might as 
well use black powder. 

It may be, and | am sure it is, an excellent weapon for bombarding forts and 
other work of that kind, but as a field piece it is useless, and has no more effect than 
the antiquated Armstrong. It is also a very.cumbersome piece, as it needs either a 
traction engine or a span of thirty-six oxen to dragit. Its effectiveness can be seen 
from the fact that the British used it to bombard the positions of Colenso from the 16th 
December, 1899, till the 26th February, 1900, and nevereven hit amuleduringall that time. 

It was only after the occupation of Bloemfontein that the British used the Bom- 
Maxim, which is curious, as they considered it a very good gun, which it certainly is. 
3esides, it is manufactured in England by the Vickers-Maxim Company, which makes 
it almost incomprehensible that they should not have had them at the outset of the 
war. The pom-pom, as the Bom-Maxim is commonly called, is the most devilish 


invention of the times, not on account of the damage it does, but its moral effect is 


tremendous. It fires twenty-five I-lb. shells in about 30 seconds, which scatter over 
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an area of about 100 square yards, and the shrill whistling of the shells and the 
ncise of the explosions following so rapidly upon one another has a more demoralising 
effect than the fire from a battery of larger guns. The first time I was under fire 
from these screeching little shells, although I had splendid cover, I had great difficulty 
to restrain a tendency to take to my heels anl run for all I was worth. Never- 
theless, these guns, like all other Maxims, rarely do any real damage, as they seldom 
have the chance to fire into a company of men in close order. If they could do 
this the slaughter would be terrible, but, thank goodness, the chance seldom occurs. 

The guns used principally by the Boers, besides the 6-inch Creusot siege gun, 
which fire a 96-ib. shell loaded with mélinite—a good siege gun, but too cumbersome 
to be used as a field piece—were the howitzer, Krupp and the Creusot 7-centimetre 
field piece. This is the first time the Creusot has been use] in war, and on account 
of the experience gained thereby, the company which makes it will be able to place 
upon the market the best gun in the world for field work. It is light and the barrel 
lies very low in the carriage; in fact, the axle is constructed in such a way as to 
pass over and under the barrel. It is fitted with glycerine buffers to lessen the recoil, 
and the sights are nearly 18 inches to the right of the barrel, which allows for 
the deviation of the shell caused by its rotation, which is very necessary with a long- 
range gun. The Creusot has a range of 8,000 metres (about 8,500 yards), the longest 
range yet attained by so light and small calibred a gun. 

Although an excellent gun, it has its faults, but they are not many. In the first 
place, the spring in the breech, which operates the nipple, is very fragile and apt to 
snap at any moment ; and in the second place, the shell has not so great an effect as the 
Krupp. Could these little defects be righted, as, of course, they can be, the field-piece 
Creusot would be the best gun in the world. 

Although the Krupp has a range of only 6,500 yards, many of our officers prefer it 
to the Creusot because the shell is more effective ; but could the changes I mentioned 
be made in the latter, there would be no better gun than the Creusot for field work. 

But yet the greatest advantage of the Creusot and the Krupp over the Armstrong 
is the fact that they use cartridges and the latter is loaled in the old-fashioned way-- 
shell first and then the powder in the bag anda cap. I have often heard one of our 
artillery officers say that he could fire a shot with a Krupp or Creusot and have the 
second and third following it in the air before the first struck, a feat that would be 
impossible with a gun that loads like the Armstrong. 

In many of the great battles of the war the British guns far outnumbered those of 
the Boers, but still they were able to hold their own, because they could throw a pro- 
jectile twice as far as those of the British, and because, on account of the superior 
quality of the Boer guns, they could fire three shots to every one of the British 
guns. At Modderspruit the British had three batteries of Armstrongs and the Boers 
had four Creusots and two Krupps, but after a battle of seven hours the British had to 
retire into Ladysmith. 

If the British take advantage of the lessons they learnt in this war, and I am afraid 
they are the only ones who will do so, they can in five years’ time put an army in the 
field that will be able to fight almost any Army in the world, for, notwithstanding all 
that has been said about him, the British soldier is a brave man and a good fighter, 
and, were he armed with the latest and best arms, would be a dangerous foe to even 
the mighty Armies of Germany and Russia. It is a great pity that the foreign attachés 
did not remain in the field till the end, for then they could have seen and reported 
things, the knowledge of which would have been of inestimable value to the Armies of 


the world should a war occur in the near future.—U.S8. Army and Navy Journal, 
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Return of Military Forces in South Africa, 1899-1902 :— 





Strength of Garrison on Ist August, 1899. Reinforcements and Casualties, etc., 
up to 3lst May, 1902. 














































Non-commissioned officers and men. 
Officers, ancien "eae — Total 
exclu- | Infantry officers 
aes sive of . : i and 
| sive of ai : ses and Others. al. A 
| ‘staff. Cavalry. Artillery. areanted thers Total. | Pan 
| Infantry. 
ag a een ; 5 sci 
I. Garrison on Ist August, 1899 Ae x 318 1,127 1,035 6,428 1,082 9,622 9,940 
= a : Ree | 
“II. Reinforcements, Ist August, 1899, to 11th] | 
October, 1899 (outbreak of war)— | | 
(1.) From Home ... ae ned 280 743 5,620 = 6,363 6,643 
(2.) From India (some of these did} 
not reach South Africa until 
after the outbreak of hos- 
tilitic ow ior coal 259 1,54 653 3,427 5,644 5,903 
539 1,564 1,396 9,047 | 12,007 12,546 
IIfl. Further reinforcements from llth - ——_—. — ne 
October, 1599, to end July, 1900, 
Regulars 
(.) From Home and Colonies ... 5,748 11,008 14,145 110,292 14,347 149,787 159,585 
2.) From India , eee 132 713 376 670 ss 1,759 1,891 
5,xo0) 11.716 i 110,962 14,547 151,546 157,426 
Colonials - -—— —— ——— —- - ——— 
(1l.) From Colonies other than } f 
South Africa ses ne 550 287 602 9,788 267 11,034 11,534 
(2.) Raised in South Africa i 1,387 28,932 30,3194 
1,937 oes on ees 39,966 41,903 
Militia we 617 19,743 256 20,626 21,457 
Imperial Yeomanry os 2 ne a és 10,195 10,73 
volunteers from Uuited Kingdom .. 358 9,495 434 10,787 11,129 
rotal all arms sent to, and raised in 
South Africa, up to Ist August, 1900, 
including garrison on Ist August, 1899 10,333 254,749 265,132 
I\ Further reinforcements from Ist August, 
1900, to 30th April, 1401 
Regulars | 
From Home and Colonies Pee 1,157 5,427 1,129 12,588 2,686 21,850 22,937 
Colonials 
(1.) From Colonies other than 
South Africa ee ae ses } ond 5,70 
(2,) Raised in South Africa ve 937 A : ee he 22,095 \ 
Militia from Home and Colonies... 116 3,939 
Imperial Yeomanry A ot 129 mn Pa 4 16,/33 
Volunteers from United Kingdom ...| 164 ons cm oe. 5,641 5.805 F 
South African Constabulary from 
United Kingdom neat 2 ns pam see - 4,178 5,180 
13, | eee 334,208 347,661 
V. Further reinforcements from ist May. | 
1901, to 31st December, 1901. | 
Regulars | 
From Home and Colonies -, 1,244 3,871 1,115 2,230 21,502 22,746 
[ndia ape bs eee 10s 13 5 3,749 3,857 
| 
Colonials } | 
(1) From Colonies other than | I 
South Africa wre 54 a ae ae 1,140 1,144 cf 
2) Raised in South Africa ate num bers un|certain 
| 
| | 
Militia re eon ove sa 301 289 7,8€9 | 10% 8,261 
Imperial Yeomanry ene - 44 | 8i7 
Volunteers fe. eee 14 m 393 
Scottish Horse 7 | 447 


South African Constabulary, from 


Home... e a - 13 vm | See ae le 1,696 1,709 
South African Constabulary, from | 
Canada ; ine sea 29 | 1,209 1,238 


Total sent to, and raised in Sonth } 
Africa from Ist August, 1899, to 31st — 

gust, me » 15,26 373,482 | 338,746 

December, 1901, including garrison on 15,264 373,482 338,749 

Ist August, 10 | 
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Strength of Garrison on Ist August, 1899. 
31st May, 1902—continued. 


| | 


Reinforcements and Casualties, etc., up to 



























































| | - 
l Gitieava. 4 — — saat nceptaneaa otal 
Pr sand | inher officers 
pe eee a and : and 
| of staff. | Cavalry, |Artillery. | yountea | Others. | Total. ae 
| Infantry. 
} | 
| | 
VI. Further reinforcements from Ist January, | | | 
1402, to 3lst May, 1902, | | | 
Regulars— | } | 
(I. ) From Home and Colonies 7 777 2,047 | 1,204 | 13,502 | 2,640 19,483 20,260 
2.) From India.. aia eP me 69 | on a | 6,496 13 6,509 6,578 
| | 
Colonials — | | | 
(1.) From Colonies other than} | 
South Africa ‘ jae 538 | . see 10,289 10,827 
(2.) Raised in South Africa ... num bers. unciertain. | 
| | | 
Militia . o - me 443 | 11,156 | 11,165 11,608 
Imperial Volunteers ss a 384 | | 6,751 7,135 
Volunteers ... and tte a saat 69 | 2,446 2,515 
Seottish Horse 8 | 371 | 379 
SouthAfric anConstabulary from Home 4 | 380 384 
eee See ee See Seen! eee ee 
Total sent to and raised in South Africa | | | 
from the Ist August, 1899, to 3lst May, | | | 
1902, ine imine garrison on Ist August, | } 
1899 ; ive aa os “ 17,559 aul 430,876 448,435 
| 
| | 
SUMMARY OF TABLES I—VI. 
VII. Garrison on Ist August, 1899— 318 1,127 1,035 6,428 1,032 | 9,622} 9,940 
Regulars 9,206 22,348 | 18,426 156,288 21,903 | 218,965 | 228,171 
Militia Se ne ee 1,691 sae 906 42,610 359 43,875 45,566 
se _J Yeomanry. me sae mS 1,393 bea Be ied 34,127 35,520 
From Home) Scottish Horse... 15 818 833 
Volunteers y a 589 vA 19,267 19,856 
South African ) Constabul: APY 19 7,254 7,273 
Total from Home 12,913 324,306 337,219 
F Indi: ) Regulars van eee eee oe 568 3,483 1,029 13,133 16 17,661 18,229 
rom Inala» volunteers ... ‘us re ve 16 289 305 
Total from India 584 a 17,950 18,534 
From 5 Colonial Contingents 1,391 | 27,699 29,090 
Colonies 7 S.African Constabulary (Canada) 29 1,209 1,238 
Total from Colonies 1,420 ie 28,908 30,328 
Raised in South Africa ... he *2,324 ee *50,090 | *52,414 
Total 17,559 | 430,876 Kk 48,4335 


* These numbers are uncertain. 
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VIII, Numbers— 


29th August. 1902. 
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Strength of Garrison on Ist August, 1899. Reinforcements and Casualties, etc., up to 


31st May, 1902—continued. 


} Non-commissioned officers and men. 
ai ESE Stine 
Dffic ek Infantry 
exclusive aca’ 
f ste Javea .. | Artillery. Oo "Ss. al. 
of staff. | Cavalry. | Artillery | Mounted thers Total 


| Infantry. | 
| 

















(1.) Killed to 3lst May, 1902... - 518 he = eee | 5,256 
2.) Wounded to 3ist May, 1902 saa 1,851 ae ace oe | oes 20,978 
(3.) Died of wounds or disease, or | 
accidentally killed in South | 
Africa to 3ist May, 1902... .. 554 | 15,614 
(4.) Disbanded and discharged in 
South Africa no we . 1377 6,30 
(5.) In hospital in South Africa on 
completion of hostilities... a. 291 an bes on see 9,422 
<. Numbers ieft South Africa 
(1.) For England, not invalids 4,075 64,456 
(2.) For England, sick, wounded, and | | 
died on passage ... one * 3,116 | 72,314 
(3.) For India direct from South 
Africa, including 2 Regiments of | 
; , 6 Batteries Royal Field | | | 
y, and 3 Battalions of | | 
Infantry... o see ; 275 “ae ove | | 9,859 
(4.) For Colonies direct from South } | 
Africa— | 
(a) Regulars, ‘necluding 2 Bat- | 
talions of Infantry to Ceylon | 
and 1 Battalion to Bermuda, | | 
and 3 Companies Royal Garri- } 
son Artillery to Bermuda, 2 | 
Companies to Mauritius, and | 
1 Company each to St. Helena | | 
and Gibré ‘ i 169 | wis | 3,409 
(6.) 1 Battalion of Militia to | | 
St. Helena : 10 oe Ea | ns 379 
(c.) Colonials . ; 512 wae ies wee | one 11,782 
Total left South Africa 8,157 | 162,199 


+ These numbers are uncertain. 
T. K. KENNY, 
Adjutant-Ge 


AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. —Army Maneurres.—The Neues Wiener Tagblatt has 
published from day to day accounts of the Austro-Hungarian army manceuvres, which 
took place from September 12th to 16th in the neighbourhood of Sasvar, or Sassin, 
which is situated on the lower slopes of the Little Carpathians to the north-east of Vienna, 
and not far within the Hungarian frontier. The troops engaged were divided into a 
West and a 
squadrons of cavalry, 92 guns, 4 pioneer companies, 5 bridge crews, and 1 





1 East army. The former consisted of 57 battalions of infantry, 313 
balloon section ; and the latter of 55 battalions of infantry, 363 squadrons of cavalry, 
108 guns, 2 pioneer companies, half a bridge crew, and a balloon section. 
The independent cavalry division of each army consisted of 233 squadrons 
and 12 guns, which are included in the cavalry and guns given above. The total 
numbers were 80,058 foot, 14,846 horse, and 200 guns. The first day’s manceuvres con- 
sisted in the mainof a cavalry fight between the two cavalry divisions. On the second 
day the infantry marched some 15 miles before coming into contact. The East army 
concentrated the main portion of its force on a division of the West army, which 
division, though supported by a brigade which was sent to its assistance, was compelled 
to retire and take up a fresh position. The exact movements of the troops are only to 
be followed on a map of large scale, and no interesting details of attack and defence 


are given. 


Many of the men had been on the march for some week previous to the 
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manceuvres, and were in good condition. The third day was one of repose. The 
operations were renewed on the fourth day and ceased on the fifth day, September 16th, 
at lla.m. The troops were then so scattered that some of the commanding officers 
were very late in arriving at the central position, where the manceuvres were discussed. 
This was some eight or nine miles from the nearest station, whence the train conveyed 
the Austrian Emperor and his guest, the German Crown Prince, both of whom had 
followed the manceuvres, with the Chief officers back to Sasvar.— Ames. 

FRANCE.—Army Maneuvres.—The account of the French manceuvres of army 
corps against army corps, and later of the two army corps combined against an 
imaginary enemy, occupies many columns of the recent issues of the France Militaire. 
On 3rd September the 16th Army Corps, which was considerably short of its full war 
strength, marched upon Toulouse from Castelnaudary in a single column of some three 
miles in length. The French official map represents the country as level; but, as a 
matter of fact, it is very much broken up, and this makes it almost necessary for troops 
on the march to keep to the main road. On the same day the 17th Army Corps moved 
from Verfeil towards Villefranche de Lauragais in two columns in order to intercept 
the 16th Corps and force it back on Castelnaudary. The two columns of the 17th Corps 
were separated from each other on the average by three miles of broken country, 
which in the case of a flank attack would have made it difficult for one column to 
move to the support of the other. Fortunately, however, this attack did not occur, and 
it was the heads of the two columns which came in touch with the right flank of the 
opposing force. When this happened the artillery of both forces immediately moved 
to positions on high ground ; the 61st Brigade, which protected the right flank of the 
16th Corps, took up a position at Cessales, where it was attacked by the 34th Division, 
supported by the Colonial Brigade; the three brigades of cavalry and two of the 
batteries of horse artillery of the 17th Corps endeavoured to drive back the cavalry and 
horse artillery of the 16th Corps, and the engagement threatened to become general, when, 
just before midday, the cessation of operations was signalled from the balloon. 

The men had been on the march, some since 2.30 and some since 3.30 a.m., and had 
covered more than 20 miles of ground ; it was considered, therefore, not wise to tax 
them further. The previous manceuvres of division against division had weeded out 
the weaker men; but though the weather had been hot, not nearly so many men had 
fallen out as at the last year’s manceuvres, largely owing to the greater consideration 
shown them on this occasion. In the proposed night operations, for instance, the 
regulation was made that only the troops designated should take part, leaving the 
others undisturbed ; and that it would be sufficient in a night attack to surprise the 
outposts without interfering with the repose of the main body. In the event of the 
weather being cold the men on guard at night were to be allowed a fire, whether this 
gave information to the enemy or not. On 4th September the troops gontinued the 
operations of the previous day the 17th Corps advancing and the 16th withdrawing. 
It was noted that the infantry of the latter withdrew slowly in line as though on 
parade, seldom turning to fire and taking no cover ; while the troops of the 17th Corps 
massed on the heights, where they offered a splendid target to the enemy’s artillery 
some two miles distant, Operations ceased at 11.30 a.m. In the evening there was a 
heavy thunderstorm, which interrupted telegraphic communication with Paris, and 
produced on the roads a layer of marly mud. During the night the 61st Brigade, by 
surprising the outposts, retook from the Colonial Brigade the position at Cessales which 
it had lost during the day. On 5th September the Colonial Brigade was transferred to 


the 16th Corps, which then took the offensive. 
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It was part of the plan of General Pédoya, who was in command of the 16th Army 
Corps, to make a detour with the object of cutting the enemy off from its base, and in 
doing this he spread his force over a distance of 12 miles. His opponent, General 
Tisseyre, entrenched himself in a strong position in order to frustrate this movement, 
The chief incident of the day was the taking of the height, on which stands the mill of 
Tual, by a force consisting of six regiments of infantry and 60 field guns. General 
Picard, who was in command, received special praise from General Brugeére for the way 
in which he handled the troops. In the final assault a gunner was killed by a gun 
being too hastily fired while he was still in front of it. His funeral took place the next 
day, which was one of repose for the troops, and was attended by General Brugére and 
all the troops who were at Villefranche. The Prince of the Asturias, who followed the 
manceuvres throughout, was also present. On the 7th, General Pédoya continued his 
attack. General Tisseyre, however, had deserted his position with his main body 
during the night, leaving four battalions to cover his movement. On discovering this 
General Pédoya followed him, marching in two columns, which, as in the case of the 
17th Corps on the first day, were considered to be too wide apart. General Pédoya’s 
plan developed prematurely. and, in consequence, his opponent was able to keep him 
at bay until the operations ceased. The Sunday crowd impeded the movements of the 
troops. 

The object of General Brugere on September 8th and 9th was to bring the two 
army corps, of which he took command, into a position in which an engagement with 
an imaginary enemy, represented by a skeleton force, would be developed along his 
whole front. The first day was employed in manceuvring to get the troops into the 
desired position. On the 9th the assembled public expected to witness a grand 
advance along the whole line, with drums beating and cannon firing. But this was 
not to be, and the manoeuvres abruptly terminated at 8.30 am. The crowd of 
spectators was so great and obtrusive that the correspondent of the France Militaire 
asks how would Marshal Soult have fought the battle of Toulouse under such con- 
ditions? (“Comment diable, avec tant de gens entre ses jambes, le Maréchal Soult 
efit-il pu livrer la bataille de Toulouse ?”) The correspondent of the Patrie 
endeavoured to get the opinion of the English military attaché on the manoeuvres, 
and apparently received the information that the watchword of attack and defence 
should be “invisibility.” With regard to this point, a French colonel stated that 
many commanders objected to their men taking cover, because they considered it would 
demoralise them. The troops dispersed on September 10th, on the evening of which 
day they had all departed.—7imes. 





GERMANY.—Army Maneurres._-The annual manceuvres of the German Army, 
which took place between Frankfort-on-the-Oder and Posen, on 9th, 10th, 11th, and 
12th September, were on a larger scale than ever before, and engaged more than 
100,000 troops, including 28,000 cavalry. The operations extended over a territory 
about 30 miles wide and 50 miles long, the purpose being to test the feasibility of 
preventing an invasion from Russia across the Vistula River through Schleswig. The 
invading army, designed the Red, consisted of the 5th Corps and fractions of other corps 
of theGerman Army. It included 26,000 infantry, 17,000 cavalry, four regiments of 


field artillery, a complement of machine guns, war balloons, wireless telegraphy, and 


complete medical and commissary departments. The defending army, known as the 


blue, was made up of the 3rd Corps and the Ist Division of the Guards of the German 


Army. It included 28,060 infantry, 11,090 cavalry, five regiments of field artillery, and 
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a complement of machine guns, balloons, wireless telegraphy, and commissary and 
s 


medical departments. 

The actual manceuvres began on the morning of 9th September, and ended in the 
afternoon of 12th September, with an attack on the invaders by the defending army 
under the personal command of the Emperor, in which the invaders were utterly over- 
whelmed, The Emperor acted as umpire for both sides. The visiting officers, including 
Major-Generals Corbin and Young and Brigadier-General Wood, of the United States 
Army, were attached to the Reds, or Russians. ‘he American officers wore the new drab 
fatigue uniform of our Army, which, among so many brilliant and highly-coloured foreign 
uniforms, was quite distinctive. The Emperor looked the American officers over closely 
and told General Corbin he thought their uniforms were sensible and in good taste. 
His Majesty took General Young with him ona trip inside the lines of the Blues, and 
his bearing toward the Americans in every way was most kind. 

While these manceuvres, engaging more than a sixth of the entire German Army 
on a peace-footing, were tremendously spectacular and imposing, their real importance 
lies in the tests which they applied to the efficiency of the German military establish- 
ment as a whole. What results those tests produced are known only to the board of 
strategy of the general staff. Back of and underneath the visible operations of these 
large bodies of troops was the machinery of organisation, direction, and mobilisation of 
the German Army, and it was to test the strength and readiness of this machinery that 
the manoeuvres were primarily intended. The chief value of the manceuvres, there- 
fore, lies in a consideration which is only perceived by the board of strategists at the 
top of the general staff, while of foreign visitors not even those of the first rank were 
allowed to see the full meaning of the operations. 

The most interesting and the most valuable feature of the German manceuvres, 
says Poultney Bigelow in the Zndependent, “is that which is not shown to the visiting 
stranger—the part that is played before the curtain is rung up, before a single 
battalion has marched to the front. I refer to the great German secret—‘ mobilisa- 
tion’... . In Germany every cart, every horse, every cow, everything that can serve 
an army in the event of war, is carefully ticketed against the day when its services will 
be required. When the Emperor presses a certain button in Berlin every hamlet of the 
Fatherland feels the throb and responds with the alacrity which we associate with a 
fire alarm. Every man of fighting age knows just when to report. He finds his 
uniform and accoutrements ready for him; the horses and carts congregate as if by 
magic: the very cattle seem to have been trained to expect a glorious ‘death by 
mobilisation.’ It is in the early stages of the manceuvres that the military student sees 
what is most precious to him—it is just the thing which foreign military visitors are 
not invited to see.” 

Two striking innovations were observed during the manceuvres, namely, the use of 
wireless telegraphy and Boer field tactics. The results of the wireless experiments 
seem completely satisfactory. The system used was neither the Slaby nor the Marconi, 
and a description of the apparatus is not available, because visitors at the manceuvres, 
when they came close to the stations, were requested to retire. The exterior of the 
apparatus is simply a cubical iron box, about 3 feet each way, mounted on a wagon 
resembling a gun-carriage, and drawn by four horses. The messages sent were caught 

on a wire attached to a small balloon several hundred feet above the carriage. These 
stations were moved freely about the field, the horses sometimes going at full trot, but 
they were stopped for telegraphing. The operator used a key producing a shrill, metallic 
sound audible for 100 yards. The cavalry corps in making the detour kept constantly 


in touch with headquarters through the wireless telegraph, enabling the corps to hasten 
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or retard its movement throughout the 32 miles’ ride, as, in the judgment of the head- 
quarters staff, changes in the situation were required. It will now be possible to deliver 
co-ordinate attacks by widely separated divisions in a way hitherto impossible. 

Boer tactics were used extensively during the third day of the manoeuvres, when 


the infantry deployed in open order and advanced regardless of regular formation, each 





man or syual taking advantage of irregularities of the ground for cover and running 
forward in small sections, instead of in a whole line, lying down again and once more 
advancing. The artillery also, instead of being massed on prominent points where guns 
and gunners would become targets for the enemy’s guns, was placed in selected, 
covered locations, each battery taking up its position without regard to alignment 
with the others. —U.S. Army and Nary Journal. 


Russ1a.—Army Maneurres.—The Novoe Vremya has published from day to day 
correspondence from each of the opposing forces in the Russian Army Manceuvres in 
the neighbourhood of Kursk. The Southern Army, under the command of General 
Kuropatkin, the Minister of War, began to assemble on Ist September, and on the eve 
of the manceuvres on 10th September it was encamped on the left bank of the river 
teut some 25 miles to the south-west of Kursk. The Reut runs north-west into the 
Seim, which runs from east to west. passing south of Kursk. In a direct line to Kursk. 
therefore, the Southern Army would have to cross both rivers. The Moscow Army, 
under the command of the Grand Duke Sergius Alexandrovitch, began to assemble on 
2nd September, and on the eve of the manceuvres it was encamped between the 
Southern Army and Kursk in the angle formed by the Seim and the Great Boritsa 
river, which joins it from the north. The Grand Duke Michael Nikolaievitch was 
umpire-in-chief. The Southern Army consisted of the 8th, 10th, and a mixed army 
corps, the 10th Cavalry Division, a mixed division of Cossacks, a squadron from the 
Elisabetgrad Academy, and artillery ; in all 874 battalions, 49 squadrons, and 216 guns, 
The Moscow Army consisted of the 13th, 17th, and a mixed army corps, a division and 
brigade of cavalry with a half squadron from the Tversk Academy, and artillery ; 
making in all 753 battalions, 364 squadrons, and 192 guns. In round numbers, the 
total number of troops present was 89,009; considerably less, therefore, than the 
124,000 which assembled in 1890. The conditions are vastly altered since then ; the 
travelling kitchens relieve the men of a great deal of labour, and add, perhaps, as much 
as 20 per cent. to the strength of an army ; the telephone and telegraph have increased 
the means of communication ; the cavalry have a special telephone command; the 
Southern Army was furnished with 140 miles of field cable,and the Moscow Army with 120 
miles ; both armies had an organised pigeon-post, and the cavalry and advanced guard 
carried pigeons in specially constructed boxes with them ; each army was provided 
with a balloon section ; motor-cars and motor wagons were largely in use, The greater 
part of the operations took place along the line of the river Seim, parallel to which ran 
the railway from Kursk, and the Moscow Army was supplied with bread from that 
town, three large ovens being in use day and night and. producing 46 tons of bread 
per 24 hours. With regard to the manceavres, both armies sent out reconnoitring 
parties, and took up positions on the evening of 10th September, so that a line of 
demarcation had to be made, and for some unknown reason a bridge thrown across the 
Seim by the Southern Army was apportioned to the Moscow Army. On the morning 
of the 11th, the Moscow Army, discovering that its opponent Was two divisions short 


of its full strength, made a forced march to meet it, during which it crossed the Seim. 


On the 12th the Southern Army was attacked and driven from its positions, and com- 
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pelled to take up fresh ones. All positions where a stand was made were entrenched. 
Both armies were now on the south-west side of the Reut. On the 13th the Moscow 
Army discovered that the Southern Army had been reinforced by the missing divisions, 
and decided to retreat across the Reut and the Seim and take up a strong position to 
the north of this latter river. The Reut was recrossed. The 14th was a day of repose. 
On the 15th the Moscow Army recrossed the Seim, and was followed the same night by 
the Southern Army. The 13th Corps, forming part of the Moscow Army, had some 
difficulty in crossing, as the pioneers with the two bridges, which the corps was to have 
used in crossing went astray. On the morning of the 16th the Moscow Army had taken 
up a strong position in the form of a semi-oval, and there entrenched. The position 
was on high ground, and the Southern Army, also on high ground, faced it on all sides, 
and on the Moscow right it had 100 guns in position, Under cover of the fire of these 
guus infantry and cavalry alvanced to the attack on the Moscow right and centre. 
Later the guns limbered up and moved round to the other side, and the infantry and 
cavalry attack began from that quarter also, and so became general. It was not long 
after this before foot and horse of both armies became intermingled, and the bugles 


sounded for the operations to cease. This ended the manoeuvres. — Times, 


CORRESPONDENCE. 





A CRITICISM ON LIEUT.-COLONEL MAUDE’S LECTURE, “* CONTINENTAL 
versus SOUTH AFRICAN TACTICS.” 
Tv the Editor of the JOURNAL OF THE ROYAL UNITED SERVICE INSTITUTION. 


51R,—Lieut.-Colonel Maude’s lecture on “ Continental vr. South African Tactics,” 
in the March number of the R.U.S.I. JOURNAL, seeks to prove that the introduction of 
the small-bore and quick-loading rifle firing smokeless powder, necessitates no change 
in tactics. The lecture, to my mind, contains many fallacies and I propose to draw 
attention to some of them. 

Lieut.-Colonel Maude begins by stating that “the papers have teemed with pro- 
posals and suggestions for the reform of our system of military training . . . con- 
tributed by . . . soldiers . . . all appear to start from the proposition that 
the fire of the magazine rifle has proved ‘unprecedented.’” Surely, if this is the 
opinion of soldiers who have experienced modern rifle fire, an attempt to prove that this 
is not the case, made by a soldier who has never been under modern fire, or witnessed 
a rifle fight, should be supported by strong arguments. He further states “ obviously 
it takes longer to get one’s sights on to a target the size of a man at 1,000 than 
at 100 yards distance.” It should, though, be remembered that the sight at long 
distances is not taken on individual men, but rather at a line of men, or at the 
position they are holding, etc., in which cases the rate of fire would be no slower 
than at short distances. It is the nature of the target rather than the distance 
that determines the time requisite to aim. Again, it is not only hits that produce 
effect in war. ‘Close misses” have their influence, too. 

Lieut.-Colonel Maude can find no trace of experiments with regard to individual 
rate of fire to produce the maximum number of hits in a given time. Experiments 
in this direction are easy to carry out; but, as [ have said, it is misleading 


to judge by hits only. Good shots with the L.-M. or "96 Mauser, firing at the 


ernest mag mete 
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rate of over ten rounds per minute per man, will produce a very useful fire effect at 
2,000 vards. He assumes that only seven shots can be fired under conditions which 
he thinks are easier, and he considers that only one round more per minute can be 
tired from the clip-loading Mauser or ten round-magazine L.-M. than from the needle- 
gun of 1866. He also in his lecture altogether ignores the use of smokeless powder. 

He considers that “the greatest ‘ intensity ’ [of fire is] dependent on the 
discipline and drill of the troops.” [ should rather think that intensity of fire is 
directly proportionate to its accuracy, or, in other words, to the knowledge of 
musketry and practice of the combatants, provided the sighting is known. He 
further states: * During the course of a combat it is well known that the accuracy 
of fire falls off to an almost incredible degree.” I can assure him that this is not 
the case with men who are govd shots, and who consequently have confidence in 
their rifles. I fail to understand why writers on this subject, while recognising that 


t 





he shooting of a has been generally wild in action, have yet failed to 


recognise that on the other hand full knowledge of, and skill in the use of, his weapon, 





induces that coolness in action upon which accuracy of fire depends. 


Lieut.-Colonel Maude speaks of “*a body of men with modern weapons, firing as 
wildly as in Frederic the Great’s time, sending their bullets 3,000 yards in distance 


and 2,000 feet in height” (? wide of the mark). Iam unaware what system of musketry 
training was in vogue in Frederic the Great’s time ; but if errors to this extent are apt 
to occur with the present rifle, it shows that no use is made of the sights. The 
trajectory of a L.-M. bullet, fired with the 2.500 yards sight, is under 400 feet. 

Again, he thinks: “If every man kept his muzzle horizontal [sie] when firing at 
fixed distances, it is obvious that nothing could possibly pass the zone of ground thus 
covered .... but the same tremor of the hand that sent the bullet wide with the old 
musket causes it to fly 1,000 yards clear of its object nowadays.” This extraordinary 
statement, which banishes all thought of intensity of fire, he tell us, can be very 
aptly illustrated with a “ garden watering hose.” 

We are also told that * about one-third of the Boers ... possessed a skill with the 
rifle acquired after game .. . in which they were probably only equalled by the few British 
officers who have devoted the whole of their lives to big game shooting.” I very much 
doubt whether shooting game with old-fashioned or express rifles up to a distance of, say 
150 yards, has had much to do with the enemy’s training for their 1896 model Mauser- 
shooting at 500 or 2,000 metres. Mauser rifles, we must remember, were only issued to 
the burghers shortly before the war. Their Sunday shooting at targets, which one still 


sees outside every little township, is a simple and intelligible explanation of how the 


enemy learnt to use their Mausers. 


it.-<Colonel Maude is probably unaware that the L.-M. and Mauser rifies 





ht 


ed—oversighted some people call it--at an altitude of from 4,900 to 5,000 
feet, which is the height above sea-level of nearly all the field of operations of this 
war, to an extent of, roughly, 100 yards at 1,000 yards, and of 200 yards at 2,000 
yards. This did not signify to the enemy, who used no range-finders, but judged 
distance (?) (of course erroneously) from where the sighting of their rifles carried the 

We are reminded that “the losses of this campaign are the lowest ever recorded in 
warfare between two equally stubborn and well-armed antagonists.” Because (through- 
yut the lecture this fact is ignored) modern rifles determine battles without the 
combatants coming to close quarters. Yet, Lieut.-Colonel Maude is apt to confuse 


some people by stating that “at Meanee every musket on the ground killed 3 and 


wounded 6 in 3 hours.” There is no means by which we can estimate the slaughter Sir 
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} Charles Napier would have made if his scanty troops, firing at close quarters, had been 
; armed with modern clip-loading rifles. 
‘ 


I am well aware that there are many other very much more capable writers than 
myself, who have learnt that it is because modern rifles with smokeless powder are so 
deadly at long ranges, that the tactics of earlier century battles and fighting have 
passed away never to return, as the fight is decided one way or the other before close 
quarters are reached. If close quarters are reached, one side has little more firing to do. 
Nevertheless, Lieut.-Colonel Maude states “increase of range in the infantry weapon 
» . . has . . . added to the advantage of the assailant . . . the argument 
in favour of training troops to fight . . . in close order has been enormously 
reinforced.” 

No writer on tactics, to my knowledge, has ever yet grasped the fact that the 
modern rifle requires a long course of training to do justice to its full fire effects. Even 
Mayne’s “Fire Tactics” ignores “accuracy of fire.’ It is fallacious to estimate 
the power of the modern rifle from its use by indifferent shots, who have never been 
properly trained in its use. The latter, unfortunately, form the vast majority of the 
army out here. 

A practical pamphlet, “ Fighting of the Future,” written by Major (now Lieut.- 
General Sir) Ian Hamilton in 1885, is worth more than much tactical teaching. His 
experience from the 1881 Transvaal War showed him the importance of good rifle 
shooting. [am convinced that 90 per cent. of British soldiers can become marksmen, 
if they are practically instructed and sufficient importance is attached to good shooting. 
Musketry, unlike tactical discourses, is a practical subject. It is, in my humble opinion, 
a mistake to formulate formations for infantry on the assumption that soldiers will 
always be bad shots, and unable to take advantage of the tremendous power anid 
capabilities of their weapon. 

Let us by all means hope that foreign nations will follow Lieut.-Colonel Mande’s 
argument and continue to train their men to fight in close order. Meanwhile, let us 
ignore tactics for awhile, until British soldiers, in all parts of the world, have been 


practically and sufficiently instructed in the use of their rifles. 


Orange River Colony, H. de B. HOVELL, Major, 
April, 1902. 2nd Bn, Worcestershire Regt. 
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SEPTEMBER, 1902. 





Ist (M.) 3rd Bn. North Staffordshire Regiment 
(Militia) 
Half 3rd Bn. Argyll and Sutherland ( land in the “ Sunda.” 
Highlanders (Militia) ) 
3rd (W.) H.M.S. “Calypso” commissioned at Devonport as Naval Reserve Drill- 


Left Cape Town for Eng- 


ship in Newfoundland. 

{th (Th.) Launch of first-class armoured cruiser “ Donegal” from the Fairfield 
Yard, Govan-on-Clyde. 

3r1 Bn. Northampton Regiment (Militia) left Cape Town for England in 


the * Scot.” 





aaa 
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The Boer Generals Botha, De Wet, and De la Rey had a Conference with 
tne Colonial Secretary. 
H.MLS. * Psyche i) paid off.at Devonport. 


; ‘ Arrived at Southampton 
5th Bn. Imperial Yeomanry 


are from Cape Town in the 
24th Bn. Imperial Yeomanry (241 men) ( ; 


“ Plassy.” 

{th Bn. East Surrey Regiment (Militia) ) Left Cape Town for Eng- 

{th Bn. Yorkshire Regiment (Militia) ) land in the * Tagus.’’ 

Lord Kitchener distributed war medals to the Montgomeryshire Imperial 
Yeomanry at Welshpool. 

6th Bn. Manchester Regiment (Militia) left Cape Town for England in 
the * Guelph.” 

Ist Bn. Sherwood Foresters (Derbyshire Regiment) left Cape Town for 
Hong-Kong in the * Wakool.” 

The German Imperial Military Manoeuvres commenced. 


. . ; ‘ re Left Eas a , 5 
5th Bn. the Rifl2 Brigade (Militia) ft East London, South 


3rd Bn. Leicestershire Regiment (Militia) ( Africa, for England in 


the * Avondale Castle.”’ 
31st Company Royal Garrison Artillery 
7thand 45th Companies Royal Engineers | 
Ist Bn. Suffolk Regiment 


Ist Bn. Border Regiment 


Left Cape Town for Eng- 
land in the “ Canada.” 
2nd Bn. Hampshire Regiment } 
3rd Bn. Cheshire Regiment (Militia) left Cape Town for England in the 

* Harlech Castle.” 
The official report of the conference between the Colonial Secretary and 
the Boer generals was issued. 
6th and 11th Companies Royal Engineers 
{th Field Troop Royal Engineers Left Cape Town for Eng- 
5th Bn. Royal Warwickshire Regiment ( land in the * Briton.” 
(Militia) 
12th Brigade Division (43rd, 86th, and 87th Batteries) R.F.A. left Cape 
Town for England in the * Avoca.” 
38th Bn. Imperial Yeomanry arrived at Southampton from East London, 
South Africa, in the “ Palawan.” 
\ oka 4 
3rd Bn. Royal Sussex Regiment (Militia) | Arrived ” nemtnangenn 
3rd Bn. Wiltshire Regiment (Militia) from Cape Town in the 
‘ | * Dominion.” 
tth Bn. Durham Light Infantry (Militia) left Cape Town for England in 
the ** Roslin Castle.” 


U Battery R.H.A. 


37th Battery R.F.A | Left Cape Town for Eng- 
3rd Bn. Lincolnshire Regiment (Militia) 2 land and Ireland in the 
*3rd Bn. Essex Regiment (Militia) * Cestrian. 


{th Bn. Royal Dublin Fusiliers (Militia) / 
The British Rifle Team won the Palma Rifle Trophy at Ottawa, Canada. 


Arrived at Southampton 


3rd Bn. Liverpool Regiment (Militia) 
4th Bn, Liverpool Regiment (Militia) f 


from Cape Town in the 


* Walnér Castle.” 











13th (Gsat.) 


Lith (M.) 


6th (T.) 


sth (Th.) 


19th (F.) 


20th (Sat.) 


22nd (M.) 


23rd (T.) 


24th (W.) 
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3rd Bn. Grenadier Guards Left Cape Town for Eng- 
Ist Bn. West Riding Regiment land in the “ Lake Michi- 
Ist Bn. Yorkshire Regiment gan.” 


Ist Bn. Coldstream Guards | 
, Left Cape Town for Eng- 


Ist Bn. Scots Guards 
| land in the “Winfredian.” 


Ist Bn. Oxfordshire Light Infantry 

2nd Bn. Coldstream Guards left Port Elizabeth for England in the 
* Mohawk.” 

H.M.S. “ Terrible” arrived at Plymouth. 

H.M.S. “ Hawke” arrived at Chatham with relieved crews from 
Mediterranean. 

3rd Bn. East Yorkshire Regiment (Militia) ) Left Cape Town for En- 

6th Bn. Worcestershire Regiment (Militia) J land in the “ Greek.” 

Martial Law was repealed in Cape Colony, and the Peace Preservation 
Act proclaimed. 

5th Bn, Middlesex Regiment (Militia) arrived at Southampton from Cape 
Town in the “ Assaye.” 

2nd Brigade Division R.F.A. 

2nd Bn. Grenadier Guards 

2nd Bn. North Staffordshire Regiment 

Ist Bn. Loyal North Lancashire Regiment left Cape Town for England 


Left Cape Town for Eng. 
land in the * Galeka.” 


in the “ Carisbrook Castle.” 
H.M.S. * Isis” commissioned at Chatham as tender to “ Britannia.” 
6lst and 65th Batteries R.F.A. 


4 129th © er Left Cape Town for Eng- 
8rd Field Troop and 29th Company Roya : ay oe 
: I iti land in the “ Sicilia,” 
Engineers 
“C” Pontoon Troop and 31st Company “ 3 
I ite Left Cape Town for Eng- 
Royal Engineers ‘ ; : 
: is : land in the “ Dunera.” 
Ist Bn. Cameron Highlanders 


3rd Bn. Highland Light Infantry (Militia) arrived at Southampton from 


Cape Town in the ‘* Doune Castle.” 


9 


Launch of first-class cruiser “ Berwick” from the Beardmore Works, 
Govan-on-Clyde. 

3rd Bn. Northampton Regiment (Militia) arrived at Southampton from 
Cape Town in the “Scot.” 

5th Bn. Royal Garrison Regiment left Southampton for Halifax, Nova 
Scotia, in the “ Aurania.” 

3rd Bn. York and Lancaster Regiment : ’ 

Meee Arrived at Southampton 
(Militia) 


' } >» from Cape Town in the 
Haif 3rd Bn. Argyll and Sutherland High- | 


ae “Oswestry Grange.” 
landers (Militia) 


3rd Bn. North Staffordshire Regiment ) 
(Militia) | 
Half 3rd Bn. Argyll and Sutherland High- ( 
landers (Militia) ) 
H.R.H. Field-Marshal the Duke of Connaught presented their first 


Arrived at Southampton 
from Cape Town in the 


* Sunda.” 


colours to the 4th Bn. Royal Warwickshire Regiment in Dublin. 


: ‘ , ee Arrived at Southampton 
4th Bn. East Surrey Regiment (Militia) | 


4th Bn. Yorkshire Regiment (Militia) \ 
40 


from Cape Town in the 


“ Tacus.” 
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27th and 31st Bns. Imperial Yeomanry left Cape Town for England in the 
‘** Manchester Merchant.” 


2nd Bn. Essex Regiment 
Ist Bn. Royal Irish Fusiliers |, Left Cape Town for Eng- 
Ist Division Telegraph Bn. R.E. | land in the “ Pinemore.’ 
10th Hussars a Sater iets 
ee ean _ Left Cape Town for India 
Ist Bn. Royal Munster Fusiliers | in the “ Lake Manitoba.” 
Left Cape Town for Gib- 
68rd, 92nd, and 99th Companies R.G.A. scala, ai ll tana 
Ist Bn. King’s Royal Rifles { “ Sardinia,” 
Ist Royal Dragoons left Cipe Town for England in the ‘ Kildonan 
Castle.” 
31st Company R.G.A. 


7th and 45th Companies Royal Engineers Arrived at Southampton 


| 

Ist Bn. Suffolk Regiment , from Cape Town in the 

Ist Bn. Border Regiment | “ Canada.” 

2nd Bn. Hampshire Regiment 

5th Royal Irish Lancers I TE 

13th Hussars land in the “¢ ity « 

Vienna.” 

2nd Bn. Rifle Brigade left Point Natal for Egypt in the * Malta.’ 

6th and 11th Companies Royal Engineers) . ? 

ith Field Troop Royal Engineers | sasesiece ” See 

3th Bn. Royal Warwickshire Regiment ( pao _ ieee 

(Militia) ; 

2nd Bn. Scots Guards cals - 

lst Bn. Black Watch Left sce re -” Bng- 

2nd Bn. Manchester Regiment ( land in the “ Michigan. 

5th Bn. Royal Garrison Regiment arrived at Halifax, Nova Scotia, from 
England in the * Anrania.” 

17th Lancers ) Left Cape Town for Eng- 

2nd Bn. Dorsetshire Regiment : land in the ** German.” 

It was officially announced that a second, or King’s medal, would be 
issued for the recent South African campaign to all who had com- 
pleted 18 months’ service py Ist January or Ist June, 1902. 

6th Bn. Manchester Regiment (Militia) arrived at Southampton from Cape 
Town in the ** Guelph.”’ 

5th and 39th Batts. R.F.A. 

‘A” Pontoon Troop and 17th Company 

Royal Engineers Left Cape Town for Eng- 

1@th Fassars land in the * Englishman.” 


Ist Bn. Leinster Regt. (Royal Canadians) 





9th and 17th Batts. I 
ae Left Cape Town for Eng- 

2nd Bn. Royal Fusiliers | P , oe 

4 land in the * Salamis.” 

{ land in th Salamis, 


Ist Bn. Gordon Highlanders 
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NAVAL. 


’ 


Search-lights.” ‘ Naval Intelligence.’ 
Naval Notes.” 


Service.” ‘“ Foreign Naval Notes.” 


“On Light-houses’ 


” 


and ‘ Floriano.’ 


stant.’” “Foreign Naval Notes.” 





FRANCE. 


Notes.” 


“3 


“The Mercantile Marine: French and Foreign, 


’ 


Foreign Element in English and United States Merchant-Ships.” 


French and Foreign.” 


“ Foreign Navies.” 


’ 


Finances.’ 


and Yellow in China.” “ Foreign Naval Notes.” 


402 





ad’ Appui.” “The Second ‘ Belleisle’ Experiments.” ‘The Duties 


3RAZIL. — Revista Maritima Brazileira. Rio de Janeiro : 


Revue Maritime. Paris: September, 1902.—* The 
League and the German Fleet in 1902.”  “ Methodical Stoking.” 


Regulating the Turns for Cleaning the Furnaces in Naval Boilers.” 


Effectives.” “Foreign Fleets.” 13th September.—‘ About the 
“M. Pelletan at Corsica and Tunis.” “Foreign Fleets.” “The Hayti Incident.” 
20th September.—‘ The Utilisation of the Défenses- Mobiles.” ‘“M. Pelletan at Corsica 


and Tunis.” ‘Foreign Fleets.” ‘* Wireless Telegraphy.” 27th September.—* The 
g { 


ARGENTINE REPUBLIC.— Boletin del Centro Naval. Buenos Aires: July, 1902.— 
“ Bilge Keels” (concluded). ‘The Machinery of a War-ship in War-time” (continued). 
‘Minute by the Minister of Marine” (continued), ‘“ Experiments with Coast Electric 


“The Gunner’s Manual” (continued). “ Foreign 


AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. — Wittheilungen aus dem Gebiete des Seewesens. No. X. 
Pola: October, 1902.—‘ Electric Fittings on board Ship.” “French Naval Points 


of the Scouting 


August, 1902.— 


* A New Gun: the Quebra-Mar.” “ Extract from the Report Presented to the Chief 
of the General Staff by the Commander of the Torpedo-boat Division” (continued). 
(continued). “The Coast Navigation between Bahia and Rio 
de Janeiro” (continued). “The Electrical Installation of the Battle-ships ‘ Deodora ’ 


“ Against Submarines.” “The Naval Training Ship ‘ Benjamin Con- 
oD o ’ 


German Navy 


“ Combinator for 
* Foreign Naval 


Le Yacht. Paris: 6th September, 1902.—* Blockades.” ‘The Sardine Fishery 
at Biarritz.’ “Foreign Navies.” 13th September.—“ The English Submarines.” 
*Submersibles and Submarines.” “New Regulation for the Mercantile Marine.” 
20th September.—‘* The Tension of 
Trajectories and the Torpedo-Avisos Fitted with High-Angle-Fire Guns.” “The 
“ Foreign Navies.” 
27th September.—‘ Our Squadrons in 1902: Modification of the Effectives.” “The 


Cruise of the Minister of Marine in Corsica and Tunis.” ‘The Mercantile Marine : 


Le Moniteur de la Flotte. Paris: 6th September, 1902.—“ Reductions in the 


Persian Gulf.” 


Improvement of the Inland Water-ways.” ‘“M. Pelletan at Corsica and Tunis.” 


La Marine Frangaise. Paris : 15th September, 1902.—‘*The Navy and the 
“The Crisis in the Personnel and the Practical Fusion of the Executive 
and Engineer Officers of the Fleet.” “ History of the Gibraltar Question since the 
English Occupation up to the Present Time.’ “The Mercantile Marine.” “ White 
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GERMANY. — Warine-Rundschau. Berlin : October, 1902. — * Laird Clowes’ 
‘History of the Royal Navy,’ Vol. VI.” “The French Naval Manceuvres of 1902.” 
‘The Question of the Giving Up of Deserters, in particular of Men-of-Wars’ Men.” 
“The Cruise of H.I.M.S. ‘ Falke’ up the Amazon.” “The Tactical Manoeuvres of the 
English Fleet in the Channel, 1902.” “The Second ‘Belleisle’ Experiments.” 
*“ Points of View for the Construction of Tables for Use in Teaching Practical Navi- 
gation.” ‘“ Foreign Naval Notes.” 


ITALY.—Rirista Marittima. Rome: October, 1902.—Has not been received. 


PORTUGAL.—Rerista Portuqueza. Colonial e Maritima. Lisbon: August, 1902.— 
‘Intercourse between Flanders and Portugal from 1094 to 1682” (+ ontinued). 
Portuguese Congo” (continued). ‘Talent de bien faire.” ‘ Penal Transportation 
and Colonisation ” (continued). “ Foreign Naval Notes.” 

September, 1902.—‘ Intercourse between Flanders and Portugal from 1094 to 
1682” (continued). * Portuguese Congo ” (continued). ‘ Penal Transportation and 


Colonisation ” (continued). ** The Colonial Movement.” ‘ Foreign Naval Notes.”’ 


SpAIN.—Rerista General de Marina. Madrid: October, 1902.—“ The Armoured 
Cruiser ‘ Cardinal Zimenez de Cisneros.’”’ *“‘ History of an Unused Dockyard, Channels 
which are Silting up and a Bay which is Disappearing.” “The Review at Spithead.” 
‘Torpedo Exercises.” “The Casemates for the 14-centimetre Guns mounted 
on board the Armoured Cruiser ‘Cardinal Cisneros.’” ‘ Complaints from Ships in 
the various Atlantic and Pacific Ports, and the Monetary Systems of some of the 
Spanish-American Republics.” ‘The French Naval Manceuvres of 1902.” “ Foreign 
Naval Notes.” 


MILITARY. 


AUSTRIA-HUNGARY.—WMilitar-Zeitung. Vienna: 6th September, 1902.—“ Man- 


ceuvre Impressions.” “The Naval Manceuvres in the Adriatic.” ‘“ Decrease in the 
United States Standing Army.” 14th September.—* Imperial Manceuvres in Western 
Hungary.’ “The Naval Manceuvres in the Adriatic” (concluded). 22nd September.— 
‘+ (;0-as-you-please Manceuvres.”’ “Imperial Manceuvres in Western Hungary.” 
** Education of Young Officers in England.” 30th September.—‘ Suspension of 


” ” 


Hostilities. ‘His Majesty’s Battle-ship ‘ Babenberg.’ “Promotion of Officers in 
the Italian Army.” 

Organ der Militér-wissenschaftlichen Vereine. Vienna: Vol. LXV., Part 2, 
1902.—* A French Criticism on the Prussian Leadership before the Commencement of 


’ 


the Crisis on the 3rd July, 1866." “ Partisan Warfare and Battle Tactics in the time 
of Maria Theresa.” “The Latest Position of Wireless Telegraphy and the Telephone.” 
Vol. LXY., Part 3.—“ The French Army in Germany on the Outbreak of the War 
of 1809.” “Lord Roberts’ Infantry Drill Regulation for 1902, in Comparison with 
similar Regulations in Germany, Italy, France, Austria-Hungary, and Russia.” 
Mittheilungen wtiber Gegenstinde des Artillerie- und Genie-Wesens. Vienna: 
August and September, 1902.—‘* Computation of Universal Shooting Tables, and their 


Use in the Solution of Examples in Musketry Instruction.” 


BELGIUM.—-Bulletin de la Presse et de la Bibliographie Militaires. Brussels : 


15th September, 1902.—“ The French Eastern Grand Manceuvres in 1901” (concluded). 
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“ Cavalry Scouting from the Revolution to the Present Day” (continued), “ Military 
Events in 1900-1901 in China” (with sketch). 30th September.—‘ Cavalry Scouting 
from the Revolution to the Present Day” (continued). “ Military Events in China, 
1900-01” (2 sketches, continued). “The Influence of Shields on the Evolution of 


Field Artillery Matériel, and of Tactics.” 





FRANCE.~-Revue du Cercle Militaire. Paris: 6th September, 1902.—‘* Three 
Years’ Campaigning in the Basin of the Chad, 1899-1901” (with 2 sketches). “The 
Actual Period of Military Service of the Principal European Powers.” ‘‘ Marching to 
the Sound of the Guns.” 13th September.—‘‘ The English Army and its Recruiting.” 
“Three Years’ Campaigning in the Basin of the Chad, 1899-1901” (with 2 sketches, con- 
tinued). ‘ Reflections of a Swiss Field Otticer on the Haute-Saéne Manceuvres.” 20th 
September.—‘‘ Some Notes on the Re-organisation of the Swedish Army” ‘Three 
Years’ Campaigning in the Basin of the Chad, 1899-1901." (with 1 map, continued). 
“Ttalian Military Literature.” 27th September.—‘ Tactical Lecture ” (with 1 map). 
“Scheme for Light Bridges for the Passage of Rivers” (with sketch). ‘ Three Years’ 


Campaigning in the Basin of the Chad, 1899-1901” (1 map, continued). 


Le Spectateur Militaire. Paris: 1st September, 1902.—“ The Campaign of 1813” 
(3 sketches, continued), “The Cavalryman as a Marksman” (concluded). “ Plateau 
de Langres, Faucilles, and Haute-Sadne” (continued). ‘The Manufacture of Preserved 
Meat” (concluded). 15th September.—* The Campaign of 1813” (2 sketches, con- 
tinued). “Plateau de Langres, Faucilles,and Haute-Sadne” (continued),  “ Reci- 
procity Amongst Soldiers.” “History of the Gardes Frangaises” (3 sketches, 
continued), 

Revue Militaire. Paris: September, 1902.—‘ Studies of the South African War, 
1899-1900” (continued). “The German Imperial War Budget for 1902” (concluded). 


“German Mobilisation and Concentration in 1870” (econeluded). 


Revue @ Histoire. Paris: September, 1902.—‘*The Campaign of 1794 in the 
Army of the North” (continued). “The Campaign of 1805 in Germany” (continued). 
“The War of 1870-71—The 7th August in Lorraine” (continued). 

Journal des Sciences Militaires. Paris: August, 1902.—* A Scheme for Fire- 
ships in 1804." “In Salah and Tidikelt” (continued). “The Battle of Cunaxa.” 
* The Campaign of 1813” (coneluded). “Study of the Field-Service Regulations, and 
of the 2nd Part of the Infantry Manceuvre Regulations” (concluded). “ A German 
Infantry Division in Action” (continued). “The Foreign Legion and the Colonial 
Troops ” (continued). 

September, 1902.—* The Aéle of Langres in Past and Future Invasions,” —“* The 
Battle of Cunaxa.” “The Campaign of 1814.” “The War of Succession in Austria, 


1741-1743 ” (continued). ‘ Wars in the Alps” (continued). 


Revue de Caralerie, Paris: August, 1902.—‘ The Decisive Attack.” ‘Can the 
Napoleonic Cavalry Still Serve as a Model?” (eoncluded). ‘‘ Method of Horse Training 
in the Italian Army.” “A Page from the History of the Royal Piémont Cavalry 
(23rd Dragoons)—Its Stay in the Sadne Camp in 1730” (continued). “ The Latest 
Tendencies of the German Army, revealed by the Revue des Deux Mondes, and 
explained by the Cosaque du Kouban” (concluded), “ A Steeplechase” (with sketches). 
“Composition and Stations of the German Cavalry in the Summer of 1902.” 


September, 1902.— Has not been received. 
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Revue d@ Artillerie. Paris : August, 1902.—‘ Operations in the Sahara Oases and 
the Use of Elongated Shells” (concluded). “An Italian and a German Opinion on 
the Q.F. Gun.” * Construction of Batteries in Germany and in Austria-Hungary.” 

September, 1902.—Has not been received. 

Revue du Génie Militaire. Paris: September, 1902.—“The Engineers in 
(hina, 1900-1901” (concluded). 2 History of Ballooning ” (concluded). “The 
Execution and Drawing-up of a Colonial Railway Scheme” (continued). 

Rerue du Service de UIntendance Militaire. Paris: September, 1902.—* A 
Quartermaster-General under the Old Régime.—* Purification of Drinking Water in 
the Field.” “Experiments on the Proportion of Moist Gluten in Flour.” ** Method 
of Supplying Returns of Troops in a similar manner both in Peace and in War.” 
‘The Present Law regarding Land Warfare—Its Application in recent Conflicts” 


ipal Forage Plants.” 





(continued). * Prin 


GERMANY. — Wilitér-Wochenblatt. Berlin: 3rd September, 1902.— A Few 
more Words on Q.F. Guns.” “ Draft of a New English Infantry Drill Regulation ” 
(concluded). ‘ Horse Census Instructions of the Ist May, 1902.”  ‘ Decrease in the 
United States Standing Army.” 6th September.—* The Imperial Manceuvres of 1902 ” 
(with sketches). “A Change in French Tactics.” ‘The Education of Young Officers 
n England.’ ‘Intelligence from the Roumanian Army.” 10th September.— 


‘ Visit to the Battle-field of Kéniggriitz.”. * Remarks on the Article ‘From the New 
Manual for the Officers of the French General Staff.” “ Intelligence from the Belgian 
Army.” 13th September.—“ The German Infantry Attack.” ‘Intelligence from the 
Danish Army.” “Increase of the French Army in 1901.” 17th September.—* The 
Boer War and the Rage for Numbers.” ‘ Military Strength of Ecuador.” 20th 
September.—*‘ In Defence.” “The Exhibition of War Matériel at Diisseldorf in 1902.” 


‘Promotion of Officers in the Italian Army.” 24th September.—* The English 
ining.” “The Exhibition of War Matériel at Diisseldort 





Regulation on Combined Tr 
n 1902” (continued). * Position of Officers in the United States.” 27th September.— 
“The English Regulation on Combined Training” (concluded). ‘This Year’s Detach- 
nt Manceuvres in the St. Petersburg Military District 


* Austro-Hungarian 


Military Matters.” ‘ Utilisation of Experience gained in the South African War.” 


Internationale Rerue iiber die gesammten Armeenund Flotten. Dresden: September, 
1902.—* Milit and Naval Intelligence from Australia, Austria-Hungary, Bulgaria, 
France, Germany, Great 
United States.” Supplement 32.-— The Italian and French Alpine Troops.” French 





sritain, Italy, Japan, Russia, Switzerland, Servia, and the 


Supplement 42.—* Mercenary and National Armies.” ‘‘ Krupp Armour-Plate at the 
1902” (with 5 plates). “ Protection of Railways.” “The 


ip ‘ Mars.’” 


Diisseldorf Exhibition of 





(;un Accident on board the English Battle-s 

Jarhiicher fiir die Deutsche Armee und Marine. Berlin: September, 1902.— 
‘Simplification of, and Economy in Time in, Infantry Training.” ‘ Distribution of the 
French Troops of the Western Army at the. Battle of Lisaine.” ‘“ Education and 


lery Questions.” ‘The Campaign of 1812 in Russia.” “ Training 





for War.” Events in the Franco-German War of 1870-71’? (concluded). 
‘War Matériel at the Diisseldorf Exhibition of 1902” (continued). 


ITALY.—Rivista di Artiglieria e Geniv. Rome: July-August, 1902.—‘* Experi- 


ments with Electrical Traction on Italian Railways.” ‘The Use of the Field Telegraph 
b 23 g 


by the Italian Volunteers in the Campaign of 1866.” ‘“ Questions Relative to the 
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Defensive Organisation of the Barrier Alpine Forts.” ‘“ Modifications which should be 
introduced into the Pontoon Section and the Launching of the Boats.” 

September, 1902.—* Panoramic Military Sketches.’ ‘The Importance of Engineer 
Sappers in Modern Armies.” ‘The Mitrailleuses, the new Arm for Field Warfare.” 
* Callwell’s ‘Modern Tactics.’” 

Rivista Militare Italiana. Rome: August, 1902.—‘To Be or Not To Be.” 
“ Officers on the Establishment.” “ Brigade Firing by the 6th Army Corps, 1902.” 
“The New Infantry Drill Regulations of the Austro-Hungarian Army.” “ Foreign 
Military Notes.” 

September, 1902.— The Army and the Present Social Movement.” ‘The Com- 
plementary Course for Infantry Sub-Lieutenants.” “Japan in the Eastern Problem.” 
* Against a Tendency.” “A New Edition of the ‘Life of Hannibal”’” ‘ Cavalry 
Strategy at the Commencement of the Russo-Turkish War of 1877-738.” “ Foreign 
Military Notes.” 

PoRTUGAL.—Rerista de Engenheria Militar. Lisbon : July, 1902.—‘ Transport of 
Munitions in the Lisbon Fortifications.” ‘The Work of the English Engineers in 
Natal.” “The Diesel-Motors.” “The Entrenched Camp at Lisbon.”  ‘“ The Quarters 
of Infantry Regiments ” (continued). 

Revista de Infanteria. Lisbon : September, 1902.—* Portable Tools for Infantry.” 
“Infantry Boots.” Officers’ Canteens.” “Literary Instruction of Soldiers.” 
* Practical School of Infantry.” “South Africa.” ‘“ Foreign Notes.” 


tuss1a.—Voiénnyi Shérnik. St. Petersburg: August, 1902.—‘*The Shipka Pass 
in July and August, 1877.” “ Operations of the Corps Cavalry of the Advanced Guard 
in 1877” (concluded). “The General Staff.” “Sketch of the French Infantry.’’ 
“ Letters of an Old Cavalryman.” “ Organisation of Artillery Mobile Parks in Peace- 
time.” “Proposals for the Improvement of the Special Instruction of Engineers.” 
‘The War of 1877-78.” “Services at the Base for French Armies Operating, accord- 
ing to recent Regulations,” 

September, 1902.—“ The Shipka Pass in July and August, 1877” (concluded). 
“The War of 1854-55 on the Finnish Coasts”? (continued). ‘The General Staff” 
(continued). “Sketch of the French Infantry” (continued). “ International Horse 
Race at Turin.” © Artillery Fire.” ‘General and Special Instructions for Engineer 
Battalions in Peace-time.” “The New Telemetre.” ‘In Altai” (concluded). ‘The 


Mobilisation of the German Army.” 


SPAIN.— Memorial de Ingenieros del Hjército. Madrid: July, 1902.—‘ Verifica- 
tion of Ampére-metres by Electro-Chemical Method ” (coneluded). ** A Theoretical and 
Pr: ctical ‘Study of the Spanish Pontoon-Train Regulations” (continued). “The Out- 
lining of Trajectories” (continued). “The Establishment of Filters (Pasteur System) 
in Military Buildings” (continued). 

August, 1902.—* A Theoretical and Practical Study of the Spanish Pontoon-Train 
Regulations” (continued). ‘The Outlining of Trajectories” (continued). ‘The Estab. 
(continued), “A 


” 


lishinent of Filters (Pasteur System) in Military Buildings 
Hypothesis on Electrolysis.” 


Revista Técnica de Infanteria y Caballeria. Madrid. 


SWITZERLAND.—Revue Militaire Suisse. Lausanne: September, 1902.—‘ Our 
Repeating Rifle.” “The Cadenced and the School Step.” “ The English Engineers at 
Natal.” “The Conclusions drawn from von Linenau’s Lecture ‘Lessons of the 


Anglo-Boer War from an Austrian Point of View.’ ” 
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UNITED STATES.—Journal of the Military Service Institution. Governor's Island, 
New York, September, 1902.—* Notes on Transportation by a Member of the China 
Relief Expedition.” “Combined Army and Navy Operations.” ‘Sea Coast Forts in 
North China in the Campaign of 1900.” “ Military Engineering for the National 
Guard.” “The Campaign of Eckmiihl.” ‘On the Pacific Coast, 1845-47—A Private 


Record * Translations and Reprints.’ ‘“ Comments and Criticism.” “ Reviews, etc.” 


The United Service. New York: September, 1902.—*“ Personal Recollections of 
what happened in the Philippines after the Battle of Manila” (continued). “ Educa- 
tion of Officers.’ “A Tangled Web.” * Across the New North-West in 1860.” 
** Depths of the Sea.” “ Dan.” * Bobby Shafter.” “Service Salad.” ‘ Rear-Admiral 


Francis J. Higginson, U.S.N. 
g 


NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


Studien zur Kriegsgeschichte und Taktik 1870-71. Herausgegeben vom Groszen 
Generalstah.  Kriegsgeschichtliche Abteilung I, Berlin: Mittler und Solin, 
Kochstrasse, No. 71. 1901. 


The book before us is the first volume of a series of studies intended to supple- 


ment and correct the original history of the war of 1870, published by the General 
Staff immediately after the events. 

The original work was based almost entirely on reports and returns in the possession 
of the Staff, these being the only documentary evidence available. Since that period 
an enormous quantity of material, official and otherwise, dealing with the French 
side of the question has made its appearance, which enables a better and truer 
conception of the actual conditions of the opposing forces at different moments 
to be arrived at, and clearsup many of the apparent contradictions and difficulties 
which formerly confronted the conscientious student. 

This first volume deals with (1) the movements of the [fnd Army and of the French 
Rhine Army on the 16th and 17th August, 1870 ; (2) the operations of the [[Ird and 
Meuse Army from 23rd to 29th August: (3) the retreat of General Chanzy from 
Orleans to Vend6me ; and (4) the operations in the south-east of France, including 
the formation of the Ist Army of the Loire at Bourges, the railway transport from 
Bourges towards Besancon, and the subsequent operations to the surrender of 
Pontarlier. 

The chief interest of all these papers lies in the pictures they reveal of tie 
condition of affairs in rear of the respective armies and the sidelights they incidentally 


ion system,” particularly in a rich and 





cast on the practical working of the “ requi 
fairly populated country. Both nations, it is well known, relied on requisitions to 
eke out their regular supply trains, but the subject is one which does not admit of 
precise forrnulation in peace-time; you cannot prescribe exactly how much a unit 
may take under all conceivable circumstances, and such orders could not be enforced 
even if they could be written—above all, you cannot practise requisitions even at 
autumn manceuvres, hence both armies approached the subject from the standpoint 
of Napoleonic tradition, and the results were curious, not to say startling. 


it comes to this: that had not the deficiencies in the French regular supply and 


transport departments compelled the Rhine Army to form makeshift trains out of 
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wagons and cattle hired in the districts where they detrained, it is quite possible that 
the Germans would have been compelled to halt for some days at most critical periods, 
not for want of trains, but because they would have had too many. This came 
about in the following very simple manner :—Each commander, anxious to render 
himself as independent of supply from the rear as possible, requisitioned enough 
to enable him to see his way clear for four or five days in advance, and the next 
junior arrival, unaware of the solicitude of his senior predecessor, thought it also well 
to be on the safe side and took the balance of what the place provided. So it went on 
at each succeeding halting places, till every wheeled vehicle and four-legged animal 
was endeavouring to keep up with the German Army. As long as they were moving 
on a broad front, the result was not very apparent, but when the enemy’s resistance 
suddenly developed and they were compelled to concentrate, blocks and friction of 
every imaginable kind began to develop, and matters reached a crisis on the nights of 
I6th, 17th, and 18th August, when parts of the trains of the [IIrd, [Xth, VIIth, and 
‘IL I[th Corps all got jammed in the defiles below Gorze. 

On the French side matters were no better, for over and above the improvised 
trains requisitioned by corps commanders, every unit had picked up a few additional 
carts, and when the rearward movement after the battle of Vionville took place, the 
returning stream of carts met the ascending one in the ravines leading up to the St. 
Privat plateau, and all soon got mixed in inextricable confusion. 

Things were not much better when MacMahon’s movement to the relief of Metz 
entailed the great wheel to the right of the I[Irdand Meuse Armies. The roads through the 


mountains and forests were difficult in even fine weather, and quite unfitted for the load 





suddenly put upon them in an exceptionally rainy season. They appear also to have 
been only indifferently known by the Staff, and crossings on the march of trains and 
columns were by no means infrequent. Fortunately, the men’s spirits had been raised by 
victory, and they struggied along, reaching their appointed positions late certainly, but 
in time to resume the march next morning. It is this side of the war which it has 
always been so essential for us to get at, if we were to do justice to the fighting 
qualities of the Germans. Seen through the Prussian official, things all seemed to go 
too smoothly and easily : the human nature element was absent, and one lost sight of the 
inherent difficulties of wheeling a quarter of a million men about. Reading of the 
staff duties of small bodies, brigades, and divisions, it all seems so very simple, and the 
insistence on minor points so pedantic ; it is only when we get these vivid-speaking 
pictures of armies moving on a narrow front that one realises the consequences of the 
* cumulative error” as it spreads and propagates. 

The railway transport of the Loire Army from Bourges to Besangon is anothie1 
admirable study of this same “cumulative error’’ arising. It does not appear that 
any one man did any one thing which, from his standpoiat, was not reasonable and 
justifiable, but the gross result was almost catastrophic. It would have been wiser 
and better in every respect, even in the bitter weather which prevailed, to have 
marched the army the whole way. They would at least have improved in discipline 
on the road. But as it was, cooped up in crowded trains, blocked for hours together. 
even days, discipline and patriotism alike evaporated, and the army was a more worth- 
less mob when it reached its destination than when it started, 

The one thing that comes best out of the whole series of studies is the conduct 
and devotion of the French general officers after Sedan. Chanzy’s retreat from 
Orleans to Venddme, under all the circumstances of bad weather, raw troops, and so 
forth, was masterly—far superior to the “change of position right back,” of the Rhine 


Army on 17th August. With a victorious enemy in his front he fell back day by 
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day in deployed lines, ready for action at any moment, and never gave a single 
pening. 

Even Bourbaki is shown to have deserved well of his country ; he at least did all that 
was, humanly speaking, possible under the conditions of civilian interference from above 


and insubordination from below, with which he had tocontend, One is tempted to ask, 





How would a higher general level of education have improved matters ? and the answer 
s difficult to find, at least in a form which would satisfy a Parliamentary committee 
with a good cross-examining list of members. It does not appear that anywhere, or on 
either side, there was any want of intelligence—on the contrary, nine-tenths of the 
diticulties seem to have arisen from excess of that quality which would have been 
urbel by more extended experience. But how are we to get this experience? In 
tivilised countries we could not exact the sacrifices war entails from men and officers 


worse paid than any civilian employés of private firms; and if we did, and men 





through their Parliamentary 





stood it, there is still the outcry of their civilian relations, 


representatives, that no Government in any European State, except Russia, can afford to 





ignore. The conclusion is, that these and similar troubles are necessary and inseparable 


ivilisation, which can only be minimised by some 





form of popular government and education which will imbue every individual with the 
onvietion that the ideal his nation stands for is worth his individual while to fight and 
die for—an ideal no nation has yet attained to in a higher degree than our own ; and 


when the civilian critic points the tinger of scorn at our recent efforts in South Africa, 





we would ask him to study the evidence in the work now before us and ask himself 


how Germans and French would have fared in a of operations 7,000 miles 
away, practically unmapped, unexplored, and inhabited by natives whose language not 


me man in a thousand has ever succeeded in mastering. 


PRINCIPAL ADDITIONS TO LIBRARY DURING SEPTEMBER, 1902. 
letters received by the East India Company From its Servants in the East, tran- 
scribed from the “Original Correspondence” Series of the India Office 
Records, 1602-1617. Edited by WILLIAM FosTER, B.A. 6 Vols. 8vo. 
London, 1896-1902. 


Suort and Politics under an Eastern Sky. By Earl of RONALDSHAY. &vi 2Is. 


London, 1902. 


Treatise on Ammunition. Official Copy. 8vo London, 1902. 


Transactions of the Institute of Varal Architects. Vol. XLIV. 4to. London, 1902. 
American Rifleman’s Encyclopedia, By A.C. GouLD. Demy 12m New York, n.d. 
Guerra in Montagna. By Capitano V. Rosst. 8vo. Rome, 1902. 

Pela Patria! A Conquista de ortugal. By Majo C. AYRES. Svo Lisbon. 1902. 


Organisacao Militar dos Arabes na Peninsula, By Major ©. AYRES. 8vo, Lisbon, 
1902. 
Le Petit Soldat, Manuel des Princi pales Institutions Militaires, et Guide Pratique on 


4ys Ennemi, By R. Kron. Demy 12mo. Is. Carlsruhe, 1902. 


Regolamento di Esercizi per la Cavalleria. Vols. [.. IL... and Ill. Ministero della 


Guerra. . Demy 12mo. Roma, 1901. 


Acrmeaqua and> Tierra del Fuego. By Sir MARTIN CONWAY. Svo, London, 1902. 














Is all that a o LU Typewriter should be. 


ITS Send for Illustrated Booklet, 


LIGHT TOUCH which gives full details 
PLEASES 


OPERATORS. PE Ee THE YOST 
Tee a TYPEWRITER 


ITS att , , ae Co., Ltd., 
QUIET WORKING a eas if. a 50, Holborn Viaduct, 
DELIGHTS stags = LONDON, 
PRINCIPALS. | E.C. 


JEROME SACCONE, Lt. 
Wine and Spirit Dyerchants 


w— To the ARMY and NAVY. 











Importers of Havannah & Manila Cigars, &c, 
GIBRALTAR & PORTSMOUTH. 


Telegraphic Addresses :—‘‘SACCONE, GIBRALTAR,” ‘*SACCONE, PORTSMOUTH.” 














se 


By the 


Admiralty 
and the 


War Office. 


DAVE DAS KEG ¢ 


His Majeslys Typewriter Makers. - 


98, Upper. Thames Street. 
o LONDON EC#> 



























iF YOU WANT— 





Contains Photographs and Plans of 
every War Ship in the world ; a com- 
plete Silhouette System, and an ln- 
ternational signal Code, brought 
forward by those’ Navies 
which have most identified 
themselves OFFICIALLY 
with the book 






Apply to 















EDITED 
BY 
FRED T. JANE 


Author of 
“The Imperial Russian 
Navy,” etc., etc. 











S Only Technical 


“p Advertisements 


are 
inserted. 
Advertisement Rates and Terms 
For Three Years’ Contfacts may be 
had from— 
Cc. GILBERT-WOOD, F.R.G.S., 
Granville House, Arundel 8t., Strand, W.C. 
























Deposit a/c’s opened. 
Standing orders received. 

. Lists on application. 
Any information. 
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THE ‘*ROSCUT,” Regd. THE “PORTSMOUTH,” Regd. 
From 50/- From 55/- 
With * D LY.” Cufts (Regd.) Devon Imperial Yeomanry 
As supplied to H. R. H. Princess Charles of Denmark 
~“ UITABLE for Riding, Driving, Golfing, Shooting, Fishing, Yachting, or Travelling 
S abroad or at home. No lady or gentleman should be without one. 

The distinction in shape of the ‘‘ Portsmouth” and ‘‘ Roscut” Coats, from the numerous 
imitations, is that the sleeves are with the ordinary seam at shoulder, and not like the 
bottle-shaped ‘* Raglans” running up into the collar. The arm-holes are very large, giving 
freedom, and the sleeve straight, with the ‘‘ D.I.Y.” cuffs, which were of such comfort to 
every soldier that wore them in the South African Campaign. 

Moreover, a fit can be ensured without trying on if measurements as directed are given, 
viz. :—Size round chest, waist, hips, length of inside seam of coat or jacket, height of 
figure, and a ‘‘ Portsmouth” or ‘‘ Roscut” shall be sent by return, or made and sentjin 
three days. 








Patterns and Prices Post Free from— 


J. & G. ROSS, © 


227 & 228, HIGH STREET, EXETER. 


Telegraphic Address: ‘‘ZUGON, EXETER,” Telephone: -No. 46, EXETER. 
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OETZMANN & CO., 


EZLAMPSTEAD ROAD, Ww. 


(Continuation North of Tottenham Court Road). 


GREAT CLEARANCE SALE 


Commences MONDAY, OCTOBER 6th. 












Special Illustrated 
3 CECCCCOOCC OC EL :939 209323573328) |. 4 Sale Catalogue 
—SS—— alg Post Free. 





Handsomely Carved ANTIQUE OAK HALL BENCH, with Lift-up DRAWING ROOM ARM CHAIR, 


Seat, forming Rug Box. Polished Chippendale, Mahogany Colour, 
3-ft. G-in. wide - - - - £2 19 6 with Seat and Back upholstered with 
4ft. wide - - - - - £3 30 Silk, and finished Brass Nails, 15/9 ° 





The Secretary of the Royal United Service Institution 
will be glad to receive any old Portraits, Battle Prints, 
and Sketches of a Naval and Military character. Any 
old Badges, Shoulder-belt Plates, or War Medals will be 
gladly accepted for the Museum. 


KEEP WARM 


And be Healthy & Comfortable. 


A CANADIAN OIL HEATER 


Will give every satisfaction, 

















Light and Portable ; a child can carry it from room to room as required. 
Suitable for Bed-room, Chambers, Offices, Drawing-room, Hall, Con- 
servatory. Can be used to make tea and do light cooking, a useful and 
ornamental Heater. The OIL TANK is made of sheet copper, stamped 
in one piece, WITHOUT SEAM or JOINT. It cannot leak or rust, nor 
spoil carpets. Cold air is drawn from floor, passing over the oil tank on 
all sides, keeping the OIL ALWAYS COOL, avoiding any danger of 
explosion, and preventing any odour from heated oil. 


Weight 14 pounds. em 
32 inches in height. Price 4Q/- 
Every Heater guaranteed. 
Carriage Paid to any Railway Station in Great Britain. 





NO GLASS CHIMNEY TO BREAK 


Call and examine, or send orders direct to 


CANADIAN OIL HEATER CoO., 


21, Cockspur Street, London, S.W. 
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KING’S SERVICE HOUSE, SOUTHSEA. 


BOARDING HOUSE FOR PORTSMOUTH GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 


LONG LIST OF SUCCESSES in ARMY AND OTHER EXAMINATIONS. 
DECEMBER, 1901. 


WOOLWICH. SANDHURST. 
21st.*H. W. GoLpNey (Ist in Latin) 9,735 10th *G.G. OLIVER (2nd in Rag. His.) 8,429 
*W.H. Fry - . . - 8539 89th J. J BRAMBLE - 6,673 
*G. M, ROOME - - - 8,328 S. F. D. GREIG- - - - 5,099 
W. J. H. RALston - - 5,070 


* Ist attempt. 


Extra Tuition in Evenings by experienced Honour Men. Fees extremely moderate. 


Illustrated Prospectus from J. HEWETSON, M.A., Oxon. 








EASTBOURNE. GERMANY. 


St. Bede's Schoo] Private Tuition. 


PREPARATORY FOR THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS AND ny —* OES Sa0e. 


ROYAL NAVY. 
Mr. W. HODCSON, M.A., 


Magnificent situation in Duke’s Drive, Meads, the 
healthiest part of kastbourne. ALTE BURG, AERZEN, PROV. HANNOVER. 











Large House and Grounds, within roo yards of the imitec In of PU > Recs 
Downs. Sea bathing below, at foot of cliff. > 2 apaier * vl slate ronnies tobe 
Prepared for Competitive Examinations and for 

RECENT NAVAL & PUBLIC SCHOOL SUCCESS. Universities. 
TERMS MODERATE, STAFF OF SIX RESIDENT TUTORS. 
Apply for Prospectus to— en genie German & French. 

G. H. GOWRING, M.A., Oxon., y ¥ 

Individual Instruction in ALL Subjects. 


Headmaster. 





° FOR DAUGHTERS OF .. .. 
High-Class School coicess AnD cenriman 


Well situated in a beautiful country with good climate and gravel soil; within 20 minutes of Frankfort 
Main, with Conservatoire of Music (formerly Raffs), Academy of Drawing and Painting, in Hanau. 
First-class teaching in all general subjects; particular attention paid to languages and music. Church of 


England. Home comforts and care. 
The long residence of the principals in England, France, and India, fits them specially for the care of English 





and Anglo-Indian children. 
Children met in London, once a year, at Easter. At other times and placesin England and on the Continent 
according to agreement. 
REFERENCES. 


Rev. O. Watkins, Archdeacon of Lucknow. 





The Dowager Lady AsHsurton, England. 
Lady Evans, Lovesgrove, Aberystwith, Wales Prof. Dr. Wrese, Director of the Royal Academy, 
Rev. A.O. & Mrs. Harpy, Smarden, Kent Hanau o/Main. 
na ae s. France 

Madame de MaGnin, Reims, France Rev. J. GarrortH, Spexhall Rectory, Halesworth, 
The Honble. Mrs. Marker, Combe, Honiton, Devon. Suffoll 
Rev. B. DEEDEs, > Archdeacon of Lucknow, . scat . 

Hawkh 4 A. Scott, Esq., 72, Avonmore Road, Kensington, 
Surg.-Maj. J. Sykes, M.D., Jhansi, N.W. India. London. 


APPLY FOR PROSPECTUS TO THE PRINCIPALS 


MISS KAHLER, Dpl. C.M.M.C.H.M., MISS A. KAHLER, Dpl., 10, Grimmstrasse, Hanau o/Main, Germany. 
Mr. A. D, BROWNJOHN, B.A., MIDLANDS, 
LYNTON HOUSE, RICHMOND, SURREY, Private Tuition. 


Prepares for all Army, University, ARMY & UNIVERSITY EXAMINATIONS. 
and Civil Service Examinations. -. 


Rev. J. SCOTT RAMSAY, M.A., 


Receives a limited number of Pupils to be 











JULY, 1902—- , 
Mr. S. R. MAYERS, 8th LP. 
Mr. F. A. J. MACKENZIE, 1sth LP. 
{ C. F. KILNER, 3rd R.M.L.I. Individual attention. 


Mr. 
Mr. H. F. HUDSON, Qualified for Advantages for Science. 
Military Tutor and Sergeant-Instructor. 


India Cadetship. 
Healthy Neighbourhood. 
Great Casterton Rectory, 


prepared for above. 


First in German. : 
FuLt ProseEctTus 


ULL SPEC U 
First in Geology. io ‘ d 
Third in Mathematics ii. pai i tal STAMFORD. 























Army, University, § other Examinations. 





Mr. J. L. WATSON, M.A., Oxon., 


Late Scholar of Brasenose, First Class Honours (formerly of 
Richmond House, Worthing), receives Four or Five Pupils 


for the above. Recent 


successes include—Cooper’s Hill 


Admission; Direct Commission in the Royal Artillery (Militia 
Candidate); R.M.C., Sandhurst; Cambridge General for Degree. 


Address—MIDDLETON HOUSE, 
BOGNOR, SUSSEX. 


.. Cerms Moderate. 





THIS AND 
FOLLOWING 
EIGHTH-OF-PAGE 


. TO LET . 








FOR SCHOOL 
ADVERTISEMENT 
ONLY. 


GERMANY. 
Mr. A. V. H. ADAMS, s.a., cantab., 


AND... 


Mr. V. C. H. MILLARD, 
M.A., Cantab., F.R.G.S. 
Assisted by an able and experienced Staff), 


Prepare a limited number of PUPILS for all Army 
Examinations, India Forests, Indian Police, Cooper’s 
Hill, Universities, &c., and all Competitive Exami- 
nations. 
Strictly individual instruction in all subjects. 
Special facilities for German and French 
Established 1873. 
List of recent successes and Prospectus on 
application, 


Address :—s5, DREISAMSTRASSE, 
FREIBURG, BADEN, 
GERMANY. 





All APPLICATIONS for 





ADVERTISEMENT Space 





In THIS JOURNAL 





SHOULD BE MADE TO 


The Sole Advertisement Contractor, 


(, GILBERT-Wo0D, F.2.6.5., F.RH.S., 


GRANVILLE HOUSE, 
ARUNDEL STREET, 


St. Dyonica’s School 


TADWORTH, SURREY. 
TWENTY GIRLS RECEIVED. 


Charming country, bracing climate, within 
twenty miles of London. 
Staff of University and Foreign Mistresses. 
Sound Intellectual and Physical Training, 
combined with the advantages of a 
cultured and refined home. 
Arrangements are made for the care of girls 
during the holidays, special facilities 
being afforded for travel at home 
and on the Continent. 











STRAND, LONDON, W.C. Principal - - Miss LOUISA HEATH-JONES. 

RECENT BOOKS. SCHOOL OUTFITS x: 
Clowes’ Naval Pocket Book, 1902. £dited Susroonte 

by L. G, CARR LAUGHTON, Brought up to Under 
September, 1902. The most valuable Work of AT Boot wear 
Reference now available, containing a full list of as ek Hse toy 
Battleships, Ironclads, Gunboats, Cruisers, Torpedo 
Boats, a List of Dry Docks, and other valuable informa- Moderate Charges net &e 


tion concerning all the Navies of the World. Seventh 
year of issue, Cloth 16mo, §s, net. 

The History of China. By D. C. BouLGER, 
Author of “ Chinese Gordon,” “ Sir Stamford Raffles,” 
&c., &c. A New Edition, Revised and Brought up to 
Date. Containing Chapters on the Recent Concessions 
to the European Powers, Illustrated with Portraits and 
Maps. Two Vols. Demy 8vo., 24s. 

A Summer in High Asia. A Summer Ramble 
through Baltistan and Ladakh, By Captain F. E. S. 
ADAIR, Author ot “ Sport in‘Ladakh,”” With a Chapter 
on Central Asian Trade by Captain S, H. GODFREY. 
Illustrated and a Map of the Route, Medium 8vo., 
cloth extra, 12s. 6d, net. 


W. THACKER & Co,, 2, CREED LANE, LONDON, E,C. 





FROM 


SAMUEL BROTHERS, LTD., 
65 & 67, Ludgaite Hill, London, E.C. 


ESTABLISHED SEVENTY YEARS. 


Assortments forwarded on approval, to any part of 
e country. 


Appointments kept in London § Suburbs free of charge. 
Illustrated Catalogue and Patterns post free, 


The ‘* Wear-Resisting” Fabrics (Regd.)— Spectalit, 
Sor Boys’ Hard Wear. ’ 











TEE 


ROYAL NAVY LIST. 


Contains the Names of over 10,000 Officers on the Active and Retired Lists of the 
Royal Navy and Royal Marine Forces, together with extensive Records of War and 
Meritorious Services, only to be found in this work, and 
LIST OF SHIPS ON ACTIVE SERVICE, WITH THEIR OFFICERS ARRANCED IN ORDER OF SENIORITY. 
It is a most exhaustive work, dealing with all Departments of the Service. 


PUBLISHED QUARTERLY (5CO pages), Price 7s. 6d., post free. 
Annual Subscription (payable in advance), £1 7s. 6d., post free. 
8G" Officers are earnestly requested to send at once their special services to the Editor. 
London: WITHERBY & CO., Publishers, 326, High Holborn, W.C. 
Sole Advertisement Contractor: 


©. GILBERT-WOOD, F.R.G.S., F.R.H.S., Granville House, Arundel St., Strand, W.C. 








AROUND THE WORLD. a NEw LINE, 


Operating the Largest Ships in the World. 


“In all the World no Trip iike this.” ‘ACROSS AMERICA.” 
NORTHERN STEAMSHIP CO. Creat Northern Railway Line. 
Exclusively Passenger Steel Steamships. Library, Observation and Dining Car Route 

Through 1,000 Miles of unsalted Seas. Valley, Plain, and Mountain Peak 


Ste SHORTEST, Quickest, and most direct Route to KLONDIKE, British Columbia, ALASKA, or 
Kootenai Gold Fields, and all CANADIAN and American, North West and Pacific Coast Points, CHINA, 
JAPAN, and AROUND THE WORLD, Washington, Idaho, Montana, Dakotaa MINNESOTA, MANITOBA, 








Tourist, Sleeping, and Dining Cars a special feature. Unequalled advantages offered the Tourist, Hunter, 
Rancher, Farmer, Miner, Specvlator, Settler. Through Tickets issued and Berths secured via all Atlantic 
Steainship Lines. Passengers met on arrival in America by courteous Agents. Send for printed matter and all 
infor.,.a*1on 
W. M. LOWRIE, G.P.A., F, I. WHITNEY, G.P. &T.A., H. G. McMICKEN, E.T.A., 
Northern Steamship Co., Great Northern Railway, 21, Cockspur Street, 
Buffalo, N.Y. | St. Paul, Min. London, S.W. 


Telegrams—“ Trafficker, London.” 








Established Jan., 1894. 





Advertising and 
Publishing Offices. 


Telephone No. 4680, GERRARD. 


Sole Advertisement Contractor to the 
Naval & Military Press. 
THE WORLD’S FIGHTING SHIPS 


(Supported by the British, Russian, Japanese, Norwegian, and Argentine Governments). 
THE ROYAL NAVY LIST (Supported by the Admiralty). 
THE JOURNAL OF THE ROYAL UNITED SERVICE INSTITUTION 


(Published under the Authority of the Council). 
THE ELECTRO-CHEMIST AND METALLURGIST. 
HOW TO ENTER THE ROYAL NAVY. 
THE NAVAL AND MILITARY REVIEW. 
THE NAVAL DIARY AND HANDBOOK. 
FELIX CIVIL SERVICE GUIDE. FELIX EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
, THE STATE CORRESPONDENT, &c., &c. 














Lowest Office Rates and Special Discounts for Advertisements in ALL Newspapers. 
Cc. GiLBERNRT-wooDv, F.R-G-S., 
PUBLISHER AND ADVERTISEMENT CONTRACTOR, 
GRANVILLE HOUSE, 3, ARUNDEL STREET, STRAND, W.C. 
ALL COMMUNICATIONS MUST BE ADDRESSED TO THE FIRM. 


























THE 


SOOTTISH WIDOWS FUND 


Life Assurance Society 


BN The Whole Funds and Profits 
} Belong to the Members 


Accumulated Furcs . £16,000,000 
Annual Revenle . . 2£1,650,000 


Persons desiring to effect Life Assurances 
Should Read the Society’s Prospectus 


Containing valuable information for guidance in selecting an Office. 








EDINBURGH: 9 ST. ANDREW SQUARE. LONDON: 28 CORNHILL, E.C., & 5 WATERLOO PLACE, 8.W. 


Dublin. . 41 Westmoreland St. , Leeds . 21 Park Row. Manchester. 21 Albert Square 
Glasgow . 114 W. George Street | Bristol . 28 Baldwin St. Birmingham 12 Bennett’s Hilb 
Liverpool 4% Castle Street. | Belfast . 2 High Street. Newcastle . 12 Grey Street. 


Agenies in ail the Principal Towns in the United Kingdom. 





Pape 1 THE “DANDIE DINMONT” 
pi Play LIQUEUR SCOTCH WHISKY. 


AY) Dr. STEVENSON MADADAM says: 


i “A Genuine First-Class Spirit.” “Well Matured.” “Free - 
“i from Fusel Oil.” “Of Pure and Excellent Quality.” 


When you ask for ‘‘ Special Scotch,’’ see that you get ‘‘ Dandie’ 
Dinmont,’’ the perfection of all Scotch Whiskies. 










42/- per 1 doz. Case, Carriage Paid. 


aS ine S>-O aaa 
ete 


oe a NN SOLE PROPRIETORS: 
OLD SCOTCH WHISKY A. ALEXANDER & CO., 
£ SOLE PROPRRAETORS - DISTILLERS, 

‘A. ALEXANDER & & CoLEItH. | LEITH, SCOTLAND. 








FEE 60 GUINEAS. 


School Ship “CONWAY,” 


LIVERPOOL. 
For Craining Young Gentlemen to become 
Officers in Merchant Steamers. 


For PROSPECTUS a/ffly fo the Captain, 
A. T. MILLER, RN. 























Retail Price, 


2/= each, THE NEW... 


a. ~~. b P ; Ps s ? tie ae * : X 
SPARKLET SYPHON 
w. PUG AT bee b. d 


Can now be re-filled at home at the small cost of 


Per 1 / ey Dozen. 


This is the latest improved form of Sparklet Bottle, and is charged 
by ONE LARGE SPARKLET BULB. The contents can be drawn * 
off in small quantities as required. 





AERATORS, LTD., 120, Oxford Street, London, W. 








ROYAL SCHOOL 
or Naval and Marine Officers’ Daughters. 
(LATE THE ROYAL NAVAL FEMALE SCHOOL.) 
St. Margaret’s, TWICKENHAM. 


Patron - - - - - HIS MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE KING. 
President - - - - REAR-ADMIRAL H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 


There are £300 in Schglarships annually awarded. Prizes of Books are also Distributed. 
The School is annually examined under the Oxford Examination Delegacy. 
Contributions are earnestly solicited. Further information to be obtained at the Office, 
32, SACKVILLE STREET, LONDON, W. 
SAMUEL RAYSON, Secretary. 








THE KING 
a 





has intimated his pleasure that the 
Prince of Wales’s Hospital Fund for London 
established by His Majesty when Prince of Wales, 
shal! be known as 
KING DWARD’S HOSPITAL FUND 
FOR LONDON. 
New Address: 81, CHEAPSIDE, E.C. 

















Sir W. A. ROSE & CO,, 


Manufacturers of Finest 


PAINTS, OILS, VARNISHES. 


Contractors to the Admiralty and Ular Office. 


66, Upper Thames St., and Rose’s Wharf, 
LONDON. 











Tue ApverTisement DerantTMerxT oF THIS JOURNAL 18 ConpUCTED Ix C. Gi_BERT-Woop’s ADVERTISING 
Orriczs, GranvitLz House, Arunpe. Strezt, Strayp, Lonpon, W.C., WHERE ALL 
COMMUNICATIONS SHOULD BE ADDRESSED. 
TxierHone No. 4680, GenRaxp. « P 














